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HE youth of the world, in the coming generation, will read in their 
| history books that in 1907-09 the globe was girdled for the first 
time by a battle fleet—the Atlantic Fleet of the United States of 
America. It is a big thing, and will be appropriately recorded. It is 
one of the things which will contribute to the giving of high place to 
Theodore Roosevelt, who, when the unappreciative spirit which accom- 
panies nearness shall have passed away, will be remembered as a man 
of action and a militant American statesman. The cost of the cruise is 
negligible when compared with its results in the thorough test of matériel 
and personnel under battle conditions, in the tremendous benefit derived 
therefrom by the officers and men of the Fleet, in the experience gained 
by those officers who accompanied the Fleet for the special purpose of 
watching, analyzing and making deductions, and in the confidence which 
has been implanted in the minds of the American people in the Ameri- 
can ships and the men that fight them. Particularly in the latter, for 
while a battleship is the result of mathematical calculation, man is crude 
material and requires to be developed in the difficult school of experience. 
If on the Russian Fleet that left Inbau there had been an Ordnance 
Officer trained as is every officer of the Atlantic Fleet to-day, the story of 
the Battle of Tsushima Straits would have been a very different one. 

' A searcely less important result of the cruise is that all the nations 
of the earth have been given a demonstration of our naval fitness, the 
conduct of the man behind the gun in every port, his self-control and 
intelligence, explaining in great measure the high gunnery standard which 
our Navy has attained and is maintaining. 

More than can be accomplished by diplomats in the interest of peace 
was accomplished through the commingling of men, the result of the gener- 
ous and open-hearted entertaining accorded the officers and men of the Fleet 
in every port touched at. Man will return a smile with a smile, will 
repay courtesy with courtesy, and when once you have seen the best 
side of a man, that is the side which remains in the memory. The people 
of the world have been impressed with the friendly disposition of the 

United States and of Americans. 

3ut time works its changes, and accidents will happen. It behooves 
us not only to keep our Navy at the high standard to which this world 
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cruise has lifted it, but to make it even better. What has been done has Pp 
been done in spite of a system of naval administration which is condemned x 
by the most capable naval officers, by the men who, in the event of war, te 
will have to plan and fight. These men to-day have no voice or place n 
in the organization provided for the maintaining of our Navy. Secretary 

after Secretary has appealed to Congress for a business-like system of 0 
administration for the Navy. World authorities like Rear-Admiral Alfred ” 


T. Mahan, and experienced sea-going officers like Rear-Admiral Stephen 
B. Luce, stand shoulder to shoulder with representatives of the younger 
element like Commanders Sims and Key, on the side of reorganization. 
And yet Congress does nothing. 

President Roosevelt favors reorganization, and at the time of going 
to press we learn that he has appointed a Commission to look into the 
matter. This Commission consists, among others, of ex-Secretary Paul 
Morton, Assistant Secretary of the Navy Satterlee, Associate Justice 
Moody, United States District Judge A. G. Dayton, Rear-Admirals Luce, 
Evans, Cowles, Folger, Mahan, and Commander W. F. Fullam. This is 
a step in the right direction. It must be remembered that our Navy 
is a business affair, involving the employing and handling of 42,000 men 
afloat and about 32,000 men ashore, and the expenditure of $120,000,000 
a year. The attitude of Congress in steadily steeling its ears against the 
advice of experienced men, and in refusing to do that which will advance 
the fundamental object of the Navy’s existence—military efficiency and 
preparation for war—is as though a body of lawyers and tradesmen had 
undertaken to organize the great steel interests of the country without 
heeding the advice of men who had been engaged in the steel industry 
for a lifetime. If it weren’t so serious a matter, it would be grotesque. 

We have given naval matters very careful and conscientious study. 
We know that although our battleships maintained during the cruise a 
speed somewhere between ten and twelve knots an hour, every ship during 
battle practice in Manila Bay was each day under full speed and natural 
draft, and that with certainty, all the ships, with one or two possible excep- 
tions, could make their designed speed to-morrow if they have sufficient 
coal aboard. But ship for ship, they are not the best afloat to-day, either 
from an offensive or defensive point of view, and there is no reason, save 
the iniquitous system which has controlled naval administration for the 
past sixty years, why they should not be superior to any other ships afloat. 
Here’s the simple solution, which Congress, up to the present closing its 
eyes, has said it cannot see: 
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Entire responsibility should be lodged in one man, the civilian Secretary of 
the Navy. Under the existing law, “the orders of a Chief of Bureau shall be 
considered as emanating from the Secretary of the Navy and shall have full 
force and effect as such.” There are seven bureaus, resulting in a division of 
responsibility among eight men. 

In order to equip the civilian Secretary for the wise and able discharge of 
his duties there should be created by statutory enactment a General Staff ap- 
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pointed from the line (that is, from the military officers of the Navy) for the 
purpose of assisting, advising, initiating, and co-ordinating the business of the 
Navy Department. This Board to have no authority; its function being simply 
to advise the Secretary and to co-ordinate the work. Undivided responsibility 
must rest with the Secretary. 

The heads of bureaus should have no duties other than the administration 
of their respective departments, which is ample to keep them fully occupied and 
which to-day precludes them from giving wise general counsel. 


These three simple, brief and easily understood paragraphs explain 
what the so-called “critics of the Navy” are fighting for. Because of the 
astounding indifference of Congress, Secretary Newberry has had to take 
some initiative along the only lines which offered hope of relief, namely 
the developing of the General Board into a body representative of every 
branch of the Service. This is at best a temporary relief. The people, 
who are the stockholders in this great corporation, should see to it that 
their proxies, Congressmen, act, and act at once. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Jamary 8, .1909, 


"The American people have cause for profound gratification, both 
in view of the excellent condition of the fleet as shown by this 
cruise, and in view of the improvement the cruise has worked in this 
already high condition. I do not velieve that there is any other 
service in the world in which the average of character and efficiency 
in the enlisted men is as high as is now the case in our own. 

"I take this opportunity publicly to state my appreciation of the 
way in which in Japan, in Australia, in New Zealand, and in all the 
States of South America, the battle fleet has been received on its 
practice voyage around the world. The American government can not 
too strongly express its appreciation of the abounding and generous 
hospitality shown our ships in every port they visited." 

I believe that the foregoing paragraphs from my last annual mes— 
sage to the Congress contain all that I need say at this time re- 
garding the cruise of the Atlantic Fleet, except to note the contin- 
ued cordiality of its reception, particularly in China, Ceylon, and 
the various European vorts visited; and to invite attention to the 
further demonstration of its efficiency as shown by the recent battle 
practice in Manila Bay. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. SECRETARY OF THE NAVY NEWBERRY. 


We of Italy, a pre-eminently seafaring country, have greatly admired the dar- 
ing initiative of the voyage around the world, undertaken by order of President 
Roosevelt, by the American Battleship Fleet, the greatest “Armada” of which his- 
tory has ever chronicled a similar feat. We would have wished, and, in fact, we had 
planned, to welcome those warships in our ports with sentiments of keenest pleasure 
and of warmest friendship. The luctual events of Sicily and Calabria have disposed 
otherwise. The Fleet arrives amongst us in days of mourning. But not for this cir- 
cumstance will it be less welcomed, or will it meet with a Jess hearty reception. On 
the contrary, it will hear, all around it, the benedictions of the unfortunate sufferers 
of the stricken regions, and it will be receptive of the gratitude of the whole Italian 
Nation, filled with admiration for the brotherhood and solidarity of the great Amer- 


ican people. , yp 


Italian Ambassador at Washington. 


Among other great achievements of the American people which have astounded 
the whole world is the recent cruise of the Atlantic Fleet, to be regarded decidedly as 
one of the most wonderful. Never in the history’ of nations has such a powerful 
force as that magnificent Fleet accomplished so long a cruise, and without a single 
hitch noticeable to the watchful eyes of all civilized countries. The result of its visit 
with the different nations was no less adm rable. Everywhere the Fleet touched it was 
instrumental in exchanging the sentiment of fraternity between human kind, to bring 
about the relations of good neighborhood regardless of race and creed, thus amply 
meeting the requirements of its country’s duty as a world power—the duty which is 
commensurate with the power and position of so great a people. 


Japanese Ambassudur at Washington. 
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To the Editor of Army anp Navy Lire: 

An international event that has attracted very much the attention and interest 
of my people has been the recent visit to the port of Amoy of the American Fleet. 
America has been the traditional friend of China, and it was a source of gratifica- 
tion and pleasure to my Government and people that they were given an opportu- 
nity to show some courtesy and hospitality to the officers and men of the American 
Navy on their cruise around the world. The demonstration on the part of our offi- 
cials and populace was a spontaneous and sincere one, and affords striking proof of 
the high regard all classes of our people have for this country. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that the courteous deportment of the officers, 
and the splendid behavior of the men of your Fleet, created a very favorable impres- 
sion on our people. There can be no doubt whatever that the visit has resulted in 
better understanding between the two nations and increased regard for each other. 


Chinese Minister at Washington. 

The American Fleet, which has gone around the world, after having gone around 
South America, could well sound the prestige and the affection enjoyed among all 
human races by the flag it carries. All the nations which it visited emulated in their 
welcome to it, but I feel sure none can have surpassed Brazil in the sincerity of her 
love for this country, and of her admiration for the most splendid naval display that 


the globe has yet seen. 


em Wale 


Brazilian Ambassador at Washington. 


THE BRAZILIAN AMBASSADOR, 


> 


\- >. 
THE ITALIAN AMBASSADOR. THE CHINESE MINISTER. THE JAPANESE AMBASSADOR. 
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UST as we are going to press we learn that a tentative decision has 
J been reached in the House Naval Committee that the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill shall be reported with a provision recommending 

that marines be restored to the status they had in the naval service before 
the President’s order detaching them from ships. This is scarcely credible. 
Congress should be the last to set an example of unwarranted interference 
with the prerogatives of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 
Its duty in military matters is confined strictly to statutory organization 
and appropriations. Surely there will be one sane man in the House who 
will deter Congress from the making of a demoralizing precedent! What 
is that mysterious influence which induces Congress to leave undone that 
which requires to be done (naval reorganization), and leads it to do that 
which should not be done (endeavor to put marines back on shipboard) ? 
Behind the Commander-in-Chief in his order detaching marines from 
ships stand the Secretary of the Navy, the Admiral of the Navy, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, the President of the Board of Construc- 
tion, Rear-Admiral Evans, Rear-Admiral Sperry, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Atlantic Fleet, Rear-Admiral Swinburne, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, Rear-Admiral Rodgers, late Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, Rear-Admiral Ingersoll, representing the General Board of 
the Navy, and the Commanding Officers of nearly all our battleships and 
armored cruisers now in commission. The President’s order will stand, 
because fundamentally, legally and as a matter of naval policy it was 
proper and right; but it would be very interesting to know why the House 


Committee on Naval Affairs recommended that Congress pay no heed to 
the best possible expert advice on the subject of the disposition of marines, 
and proposed in cold blood the establishment of a precedent which would 
forever destroy the value and efficiency of our National Defense organiza- 
tion. 


HILE there have been placed before the committees of Congress 
WY all the facts and figures relative to the need of Infantry in- 
crease, Field Artillery equipment, a General Service Corps, 

the enlargement of the Signal Corps, and other much-to-be-desired things, 
efforts are being concentrated to secure legislation providing the Army 
with an additional number of officers to take the place of those officers 
detached from their proper commands to perform duty, not of a purely 
military character, but duty which under the law Army officers must per- 
form. In connection with the consideration of this question, the House 
passed a resolution requesting the Secretary of War to state what efforts 
had been made “to carry out the present law looking to the detail of retired 
officers on certain duties now performed by officers detached from their 
proper commands or duties in line or staff,” and “to report the number and 
grades of officers taken from the active list who are now on duties which, 
under existing law, could be performed by capable and experienced officers 
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if detailed from the retired list, thereby ensuring the return of such active 
officers to their proper commands of duties.” The report of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army shows that 691 active officers are on detail away from 
their legitimate military duties, and that 74 retired officers are assigned 
to active duty. Retired officers can only be detailed with their own 
consent. The retired list embraces many of the most distinguished, some 
of the most illustrious, and not a few of the most capable and experienced 
living officers of the Army, whose experience and judgment might well be 
availed of to mutual benefit. We would like to see the great need for 
additional officers filled in a way which will bring to the service the best 
obtainable ability. 





HE question of elimination will not down. Three or four years 
ago the matter was pretty thoroughly threshed out and temporarily 
shelved. It is now to the front again in the shape of a bill pend- 

ing before the Military Committees of the House and Senate, which bi!l 

has been stamped with the approval of President Roosevelt and President- 
elect Taft, “to automatically create a specific number of vacancies (in the 

Army’s commissioned personnel) at certain fixed periods, by the retire- 

ment of a corresponding number of officers who shall be determined to be 

not necessarily unfit, but the least fitted to remain in the service,” the 
officers retired to receive a yearly retired pay in proportion to their length 
of service, a duly sworn board of officers to select the officers to be retired. 

The arguments which have been urged against elimination are: If 
the findings of examining boards for admission to the service, promotion 
boards and retiring boards, were, without exception, approved without 
modification by the War Department, the President and Congress, there 
would be no sound argument for promotion by selection or elimination; 
because of the nature of our Government, under which kissing goes chiefly 
by favor, the excellent objects of the elimination plan would not be realized 
in practice; good men may be lost to the country because, while one officer 
may be able to pass an excellent examination before the board, and yet be 

utterly worthless as a practical officer in the field, another officer with a 

spotless record and the makings of a good commanding officer in war might 

not be able to pass his examination; it is impossible for any human being 
or any number of human beings to determine the most efficient of a large 
number of men, while, on the other hand, the determination of who is 
efficient and who is not, is simple, and the interests of the country are met 
when only efficient men are promoted ; while some measure to provide for 
retiring officers who are so unfortunate as not to secure a grade appro- 
priate to their age is considered right, the additional punishment of retire- 
ment on practically no pay is unjust (under the elimination law now in 
effect in the Navy a Lieutenant eliminated after completion of ten years’ 
service receives some $2,700 per year, while under the proposed Army 
‘Elimination Bill a Captain eliminated with ten years’ commissioned 
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service would retire as a Captain and receive but $238 per year) ; elimina- 
tion would operate to put out of active service many officers still capable 
of performing excellent service, and the substitutes, new appointees at 
the bottom, would require years to make them in any way comparable in 
efficiency ; elimination comes with bad grace from the authority which in 
August last appointed between forty and fifty civilians as Second Lieu- 
tenants after they had failed in mental examination, some half dozen also 
failing physically. 

The advantages of elimination are that it offers rapid promotion to 
signal ability and would attract a very high quality of youth to West 
Point, detracting those who might be more influenced by the opportunity 
of securing practically a life berth, with a slow moving from rank to rank 
as death and retirement took place at the top. It would result in a corps 
d élite, and an army which could beat any army two or three times its 
size. It is coming, in some form or another, but it will not come in the 
form of the bill now before Congress. The subject is such an impor- 
tant one, that all who are interested in the service should be invited to 
submit their suggestions for a scheme of promotion which will attract 
ability and ambition, and provide for superior ability the superior reward 
to which it is entitled, which will ensure that positions of responsibility 
and command shall be filled by men in full vigor, and which will make 
discipline and efficiency of commands, as well as examinations, the test 
of fitness for promotion. In the making of such suggestions the present 
scheme of promotion and the proposed elimination scheme should be con- 
sidered, and to those now in the service some more equitable plan should 
apply than that of retirement on pay based upon length of service. 


report occasions the thought that when large numbers of volun- 

teers shall be required for war service the standard of exactions 
now set for the Regular Army in time of peace could hardly be applied 
to the Volunteer Army for war purposes. Indeed, it is a serious question 
whether the National Guard could be maintained at its present strength 
(certainly not at its maximum strength) if the rigorous rules of the 
Regular Army are applied strictly to the enlistments in the States’ Forces. 
This is of fundamental interest, because the acceptance of physically unfit 
men for active military service means an additional pension burden. Prior 
to the passage of the Dick Law none of the State troops could be mustered 
into the Federal service until they had been duly physically examined. 
To-day, in the event of war, the States’ forces would be mustered into the 
United Service without physical examination. The burden of a care- 
fully-selected and carefully-trained Regular Army is small compared to 
the stupendous burden of pension money paid to men physically unfit for 
active military service, and who succumb to the rigors of war-time con- 
ditions before reaching the battle line. 


T reading of Major-General Ainsworth’s very able and thorough 





The physical condition of our 
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States’ forces is something which requires earnest attention, and to ignore 
which would be to continue the “penny wise and pound foolish” policy 
which makes the military establishment of the United States the costliest 
and yet the smallest in the world. 


OOD officers make good men. Untutored officers in the Civil War 
CG cost the American people hundreds of thousands of lives and bil- 
lions of dollars. Thousands of men will be needed, in the event 
of war. to officer, command and lead our volunteers in battle. Some 
thoughtful people are beginning to take note of the fact that although 
the law six years ago opened the doors of all the Army garrison and 
service schools to as large a number of eligible National Guard officers 
as might desire to take the course of study prescribed at those institutions, 
and could comfortably be provided for, only a very few have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to increase their military knowledge. Last year 
the total number of organized militia officers attending’ the service schools 
under the authority of the Act of Congress of 1903, was only 46, of 
which number 20 were from Michigan, 7 from Massachusetts, 5 from the 
District of Columbia, 4 from Nebraska, 2 each from Kansas and South 
Carolina, and 1 each from Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, 
Texas and Washington. Another somewhat startling fact in this con- 
nection is this: The law authorizes the examination of persons under 
certain easy conditions by a board of officers to determine whether they 
are “specially qualified to hold commissions in any volunteer force which 
may hereafter be called for and organized under the authority of Congress 
other than a force composed of organized militia,” but since the enactment 
of that law in January, 1903, only 35 certificates of qualification to hold 
commission in the volunteer service have been issued! 


HERE are some very interesting figures in the Annual Report of the 

| Adjutant-General. In the past fiscal year the total number of 
applicants for enlistment was 143,151, of which number 39,137 

were accepted, the balance being rejected under the rigid rules governing 
evidence of character and fitness for the military service. On October 15, 
1908, there were but 9,231 vacancies in the authorized enlisted strength 
of the Army as against 19,673 vacancies on October, 1907, although that 
strength had been increased 7,308 men between the two dates. Twenty 
different methods of advertising are used in the work of recruiting. The 
United States recruiting flags induced the application of 55,133 men; 
newspaper advertisements attracted 17,705; recruiting posters and circu- 
lars were responsible for 42,345 applications ; 10,547 went to the recruiting 
offices out of sheer love of the military life; only 383 applied for enlist- 
ment because they were persuaded so by friends in the Army. An inter- 
esting fact to our readers and patrons is the conspicuously published state- 
‘ment in Major-General Ainsworth’s report, that of all the newspapers 
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and periodicals in the land, Army anp Navy Lirz is the only one appear- 
ing in the official list of influences exerted upon men to join the Army, 
forty-nine men having declared that they applied for enlistment on account 
of what they had read and seen in Army anp Navy Lire. 





T is interesting to note that at every port touched Lieutenant-Com- 
| mander Ridley McLean, Fleet Ordnance Officer, called a meeting of 
all Ordnance Officers. Reports and suggestions were made and expe- 
riences compared. Result, not a fleet in the world has so capable a set of Ord- 
nance Officers as those which made the world-cruise with the Atlantic Fleet. 
At San Francisco Lieutenant-Commander H. L. Cone, who piloted the 
torpedo flotilla from Hampton Roads to San Francisco, was appointed to 
the personal staff of Rear-Admiral Sperry and made Chief Engineer of 
the Fleet. Meetings of all Chief Engineers were held in each port, along 
similar lines and with the same results as in the case of Ordnance 


Officers. 


L. WELLS, editor of the St. Louis Star, is a man who knows 

H how to get at the kernel of a thing and describe it. Comment- 
ing on the article by Rear-Admiral Goodrich printed in our 

January issue, he says: “Admiral Goodrich, like his sane fellows in 
arms, has the saving common sense not to confound the desirable and 
merely possible with the actual. He doesn’t foolishly believe that because 
he wants peace and sees how it might be had, it is already here, and we 
should, therefore, strip ourselves of the potentiality for quick and effective 
war. On the contrary, he knows that potentiality to be the best guaranty 
of peace, but desires it to become international and united instead of 
national and mutually hostile.” A great many people have read, some 
casually, some more deliberately, the matter which we have heretofore 
printed on the subject of the Peace and Arbitration League, of which 
Senator McCreary of Kentucky is President. The program, attitude and 


purpose of that League has never been better expressed than in the words 
quoted above. 














or construct suitable Embassy and Legation buildings for the use 

of our offivial representatives abroad, and to the increase of the 
salaries of our military and naval attachés at the several foreign capitals. 
The social obligations and the official duties of the latter are great. Little 
or no public mention is made of them, yet they are picked men, and their 
work is vital to the efficiency of our National Defense organization. It 
has been the expei‘ence of officers who have served in the Diplomatic 
service abroad that their pay was barely sufficient for the mere living 


expenses of themselves and families. By all means our attachés should 
be better paid. 


CC wees is giving consideration to the proposition to purchase 
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EVANS. 


The three Rear-Admirals who commanded the Atlantic Fleet. 


SPERRY. 


THOMAS. 


“Fighting Bob” 


took it from Hampton Roads to San Francisco, Admiral Thomas commanded May 
9-15, and Admiral Sperry brought the Fleet home. 


B1iE American Battle 
Fleet (as the Atlantic 
Fleet was named by 
President Roosevelt) 
sailed from Hampton 
Roads in the afternoon 
of December 16, 1907, 
for San Francisco, by 
way of the Straits of Magellan. Never be- 
fore in the history of the world had so 
powerful a fleet been sent in peace time on 
such a voyage. The Fleet was composed of 
the battleships Connecticut, Kansas, Ver- 
mont, Louisiana, Georgia, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Missouri, Maine, Alabama, Illinois, Kear- 
sarge and Kentucky. The entire Fleet was 
in command of Rear-Admiral Robley D. Ev- 
ans, known to all Americans by the inti- 
mate name of “Fighting Bob.” The Fleet 
was divided into two Squadrons of two Di- 
visions each. Rear-Admiral Evans com- 
manded the 1st Squadron, 1st Division; 
Rear-Admiral Wm. H. Emory commanded 
the 2d Division; Rear-Admiral Chas. M. 
Thomas commanded the 2d Squadron and 
3d Division; Rear-Admiral Chas 8S. Sperry 
commanded the 4th Division. 
Before eight o’clock in the morning the 
Fleet was ready for review by the Presi- 
dent, whose arrival on the Mayflower was 


announced by the saluting battery at Fort 
Monroe. The Mayflower steamed down the 
two-mile avenue between the two columns 
of battleships and dropped anchor. A re- 
ception on the quarter-deck followed, and 
the Mayflower, with President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Metcalf, bade au revoir to 
the officers of the Fleet. 

Then came the order from the Connecti- 
cul, “Get under way immediately, follow- 
ing the motion of the Flagship.” Crews 
were already at quarters. The boatswains 
piped “Up anchor”; dressing lines were 
hauled down and streaming flags were 
hauled to the gaffs. The great Fleet had 
started at last, and to the ears of those 
left at home were wafted the strains of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” and “Auld Lang Syne,” as 
the great vessels steamed away, with their 
mastheads 400 yards apart, past the little 
Mayflower, anchored off Thimble Shoal 
Light, and out to Sea. After a half day’s 
steaming, while the’Fleet was at dinner, the 
Connecticut received a wireless message 
from the Mayflower conveying the good 
wishes of the President, and later Rear- 
Admiral Evans signaled from the Connect- 
icut: a 
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“The President authorizes the Commander-in- 
chief to inform the officers and men that after a 
short stay on the Pacific Coast it is the Presi- 
dent’s intention to have the Fleet return to the 
Atlantic Coast by way of the Mediterranean.” 


The weather during the entire run to 
Trinidad, the first calling point, was uni- 
formly pleasant, the Fleet steaming alter- 
nately in double column, or in line of di- 
visions, routine drill being gone through 
daily. The speed for the first two days was 
ten knots, after which it was increased to 
eleven. On December 20 the Missouri and 
the Illinois were temporarily detached from 
the Fleet, the former for the purpose of 
landing at San Juan, Benjamin Northway, 
a fireman, suffering from peritonitis; the 
latter for the purpose of taking to the hos- 
pital at Culebra, C. H. Montgomery, a 
coal-passer, suffering from pneumonia. Both 
these vessels rejoined the Fleet in the Vir- 
gin Passage on December 21. On Sunday, 
December 22, one of the men on the Fleet, 
Robert E. Pyses, ordinary seaman, com- 
pleted his voyage, and was buried from the 
Alabama in the afternoon. 

TRINIDAD: The headlands of Trini- 
dad were sighted in the early morning of 
December 23, and just before sunset of 
the same day the Fleet anchored in the 
roadstead off Port of Spain, after entering 
the Gulf of Paria through the Dragon’s 
Mouth. The Fleet had completed the first 
leg of the voyage (1,595 knots) in seven 
days and nine hours. One day before 
Christmas, and the thermometer almost 90! 

The races were on at Trinidad, a British 
colony of about 14,000 souls, and divided 
attention with the Fleet. Colonel Swain, 
Commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
called on Admiral Evans on December 24. 
Rear-Admirals Evans, Emory, Thomas and 
Sperry, with their aides, called on the Gov- 
ernor-General of Trinidad, Sir Henry 
Moore Jackson, K.C.M.G., the call being 
returned by the Governor-General and his 
aide, Captain Gransuttie, at Queen’s Park 
Hotel, where the American Admirals took 
luncheon. In the afternoon the officers of 
the Fleet attended a reception at St. James’ 
Barracks, given by Lady Jackson, assisted 
by Mrs. Swain. 

In the evening the officers of the Fleet 
exchanged visits and Christmas greetings. 
During the day the heavily wooded shores 
had been invaded by men from the Fleet, 
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and palms, bamboo and trailing vines were 
brought on board the vessels and used as 
decorations on signal yards, rigging, tur- 
rets, gangways, in wardrooms and cabins, 
In the morning, on Christmas Day, the 
Connecticut signaled to the Fleet the fol- 
lowing message received by Admiral Evans 
from Secretary Metcalf: 


“The Department extends to you, officers and 
men under your command, the best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas.” 


During Christmas Day a regatta was held 
in the bay, and athletic events on board 
the ships, followed by boxing in the eve- 
ning. While the sports were going on the 
colliers steamed up to the sides of the ships 
and the ships began to take on coal, a 
work which occupied four days. On Christ- 
mas morning the Torpedo Flotilla got un- 
der way, and it was followed two days later 
by the Yankton and Panther. 

Liberty parties from the ships went 
ashore every day, and no more eloquent tes- 
timony of the good conduct of our bluejack- 
ets and marines can be asked than the fol- 
lowing extract from the message sent by 
the Governor-General to Admiral Evans: 


“I ask to be allowed to offer my congratula- 
tions on the irreproachable behavior of your 
men on leave. <A residence for years at Gibral- 
tar, a rendezvous of the fleets of the world, has 
given me large experience with ‘Jack’ ashore. 
I can assert that your men established a record 
hard to equal and impossible to beat.” 


It was pay-day on the Fleet the day be- 
fore the arrival at Port of Spain, and a 
great deal of American money was left at 
that port, in exchange for picture postal- 
cards, jewelry, Panama hats, pets, and hack- 
riding around the town. Some of it was 
also spent at the races and at the Queen’s 
Park Hotel afterward. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of Sun- 
day, December 29, the Connecticut signaled 
“Up anchor,” and the Fleet made its de- 
parture through the Dragon’s Mouth out 
into the Atlantic, on its way to Rio de 
Janeiro. 

New Year’s Day was appropriately cele- 
brated by the Fleet. As the echo of the 


last stroke of eight bells, on December 31, 
died away, taps for the old year was sound- 
ed, followed by reveille for the new. 
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On January 5 the Fleet crossed the Equa- 
tor, with the usual ceremonies. On most 
of the ships these ceremonies were preceded 
by the printing on December 19 of wireless 
messages and general orders received from 
Neptune Rex, Ruler of the Royal Domain, 
addressed to his official representative on 
each ship, instructing him to appoint trust- 
ed police, assign to each man his position, 
and to arrange for the necessary parapher- 
nalia for use on the day that King Nep- 
tune should visit the ships. On the eve- 
ning of the 4th, after the bands had played 
their nightly concerts, sixteen representa- 
tives of King Neptune intercepted the Fleet 
and gave warning of the penalty which 
would be meted out to those who, without 
initiation, dared to enter the sacred realm, 
and carrying notices to be delivered to men 
who had not before crossed the line, com- 
manding them to appear before His Majesty 
on the following day for initiation as hon- 
orable shellbacks. On the following day 
(Sunday), at 1.30 p.m., over the starboard 
ladder of each ship. came King Neptune 
and his court, and the initiation proceed- 
ings began, continuing until about 450 offi- 
cers and 10,000 enlisted men had been in- 
itiated. We have had it on very good au- 
thority that King Neptune visited each 
ship, but inasmuch as the coming aboard 
and initiation went on simultaneously on 
all the ships, there must have been some 
mistake; but we cannot get any ship to 
say that it was not King Neptune himself 
who came over the side of his ship that 
day. After it was all over, Admiral Evans 
was apprised that the ceremonies had been 
completed, and that King Neptune had 
taken his departure, after wishing the offi- 
cers and men of the Fleet a most pleasant 
voyage and an early reunion of all his royal 
subjects. 

RIO DE JANEIRO: On the morning 
of January 12, Cape Frio was sighted, a 
cliff of 500 feet, surmounted by a light- 
house, 60 miles from the harbor of Rio. 
From a signal station near by came a mes- 
sage of welcome to the American Fleet. At 
this point, the Yankton, which had gone 
ahead, met the Fleet with mail picked up 
at Rio. About sixteen miles from Rio the 
Fleet was met by three Brazilian cruisers, 
the Barrose, the Tamoyo and the Tupy. As 
these three boats steamed up, bands on 
their quarter-decks played the “Star Span- 
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gled Banner.” The Fleet passed Sugar Loaf 
Mountain in the middle of the afternoon, 
and ten minutes later came to anchor with- 
in the Bay of Rio, the Paris of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The bay was crowded 
with launches, rowboats and steamers, and 
the hills and islands were crowded with 
people, many of whom had taken their sta- 
tions the day before, inasmuch as the Amer- 
ican Fleet was scheduled to arrive on Sat- 
urday, the 11th. The reception accorded 
the Fleet was what might have been ex- 
pected from the courteous and emotional 
Portuguese, from the Brazilian who knows 
that his nation has no warmer friend than 
the nation which enunciated the Monroe 
Doctrine. A cooling shower, shortly after 
arrival, was welcomed by the Fleet. In 
the evening fireworks were set off. 

Rear-Admiral Evans received three sa- 
lutes about this time, one from the three 
cruisers which met the Fleet outside of 
the harbor, one from Fort Santa Cruz, 
within the harbor, and one a couple of days 
later from the Italian cruiser Puglia. Two 
of these were Vice-Admiral salutes—fifteen 
guns—a delicate hint that the Commander- 
in-chief of so great a Fleet should at least 
be a Vice-Admiral. 

Hon. Irving B. Dudley, the American 
Consul, presented Rear-Admiral Evans and 
officers of the Fleet to the President of Bra- 
zil, the function being attended by govern- 
ment officials, the military and naval rep- 
resentatives at Rio of foreign countries, 
and a representative body of citizens. On 
the evening of the 13th, Minister Dudley 
gave a dinner at Petropolis in honor of 
the commanding officers of the Fleet, and 
the Diario Club gave a grand ball at 
the Crystal Palace to the officers. On 
the following day the Brazilians enter- 
tained Admiral Evans and the officers of 
the Fleet at luncheon at Corcovado, at 
which Cordovil Maurity, Vice-Admiral of 
the Brazilian Navy, Chief of the General 
Staff, and Commander-in-chief of the Fleet, 
extended the welcome of the government 
and the people of Brazil in the most cordial 
manner, concluding by a personal wish that 
the sacred emblem of the American Navy 
might forever float side by side with that 
of Brazil in the interest of universal peace 
and the happiness of the world. 

On the same day the following telegrams 
were exchanged : 
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“Petropolis, Jan. 14, 1908. 

“President Theodore Roosevelt, Washington: 
“This afternoon I had the great pleasure of 
receiving and becoming personally acquainted 
with the Admirals and the Captains of the 
American Fleet en route to the Pacific Coast. 
I congratulate you on the arrival of so power- 
ful and well-drilled a Fleet at Rio, and I take 
great pleasure in informing you that the people 
of our capital spontaneously and enthusiastical- 
ly joined the Brazilian naval authorities from 
the very first moment in the demonstration of 
fraternity and friendship toward the American 
sailors and the great Republic of the North, for 
whose glory all Brazil utters the most cordial 

wishes. 
“Alfonso Penna, President of Brazil.” 


“Washington, Jan. 15, 1908. 
“President Alfonso Penna, Rio de Janeiro: 

“I thank you for the kind message which you 
were so good as to send me upon the arrival of 
the American Fleet at Rio. It has given me 
and will give to the American people the liveli- 
est satisfaction. We are all very sensible of the 
courtesy and distinguished hospitality with 
which the Government and people of Brazil have 
received our officers and sailors. The warships 
of America exist for no other purpose than to 
protect peace against possible aggression, and 
justice against possible oppression. As between 
the United States and Brazil these ships are not 
men-of-war, but are messengers of friendship 
and good-will, commissioned to celebrate with 
you the long-continued and never-to-be-broken 
amity and mutual helpfulness of the two great 
republics. 

“Theodore Roosevelt.” 


On the following day President Penna 
tendered a luncheon to Admiral Evans and 
his officers at Petropolis, which was followed 
by a garden party -+ the American Em- 
bassy. On January i. a féte was tendered 


to the American Fleev ., the American col- 
ony at Fluminense Parque. On January 
17 a féte was given by the Brazilian Navy 
in the Botanical Gardens. On January 18 
a banquet was given by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at the Monroe Palace. On 
this occasion the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in offering a toast to President Roose- 
velt, said, among other things: 


“The people of Rio de Janeiro welcome the 
American sailors with the same spontaneous en- 
thusiasm with which they saluted, in his mem- 
orable passage by this country, the eminent 
propagandist of peace and of continental con- 
cord, Mr. Root. I invite my countrymen here 
present to unite with me, in the name of the 
Brazilian nation and its Government, in a toast 
to the gallant American Navy, an example of 
skill and military discipline, a model of devotion 
to their country, and a formidable guaruian of 


the immense prestige of the great Republic, the 
pride of the continent.” 


On January 19 there was an excursion 
to Tijuca, and on the following day recep- 
tions were tendered to the people of Rio 
on board the vessels of the Fleet. On Jan- 
uary 21 a grand formal reception was given 
on board the Minnesota, which vessel, for 
that occasion, was decorated under the su- 
pervision of Henry Reuterdahl, under 
whose magic wand it was transformed from 
a battleship into a veritable fairyland. 

For the benefit of the men, the Y. M. 
C. A., prior to the arrival of the Fleet, had 
fitted up quarters near the excursion land- 
ing, where English-speaking attendants dis- 
pensed information on all possible subjects 
to the sailors, and where curios and postals 
were for sale. Everything was done to safe- 
guard and assist the enlisted man to enjoy 
every moment of his liberty. Almost half 
the Fleet were given liberty leave on Sun- 
day, January 19, a larger liberty party than 
was ever seen in any American city, and 
Franklin Matthews, the correspondent of 
the New York Sun, who accompanied the 
Fleet, on board the Lowisiana, says that 
“there weren’t twenty cases of drunkenness 
when the boys came home.” 

When the visit of the Fleet came to an 
end the Corrieo Noite published the follow- 
ing: 


“To the officers and men of the American 
Fleet we say au revoir, not farewell. We know 
that you will come back again, that we will 
again clasp you by the hand with the same fra- 
ternal greeting with which we received you. The 
sympathy that we have for so many years felt 
for you, which we may say actually commenced 
when you, the first nation to do so, stretched out 
your hand and welcomed us—a new republic— 
increased in intensity when your great states- 
man, Mr. Elihu Root, came among us and cap- 
tured all our hearts, to the present time when 
we feel that you have not only completed the 
task commenced, but taken our hearts with you. 
So we wish you a most prosperous voyage, and 
you may be sure we will watch with interest 
the news that you have arrived safely at your 
destination, and no matter whatever the future 
may bring forth, you can rest assured that here 
in Brazil you have as true friends as those you 
ieft at your hearthstones in North America.” 


The Fleet left Rio Harbor in reversed 
order, the Connecticut last, each ship firing 
a national salute, after a review by Presi- 
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dent Penna, attended by all the Bra- 
zilian men-of-war in the bay. Although the 
weather during the stay at Rio had been 
uniformly favorable, no sooner had the bat- 
tleships gotten under way than a storm 
came on, to the accompaniment of which 
the Fleet steamed out into the Atlantic. 


THE ARGENTINE: While the Fleet 
was in Rio Harbor, Admiral Evans had re- 
ceived advices that a squadron of Argen- 
tine war vessels would sail to Buenos Ayres 
to greet the Fleet on its way to Punta Are- 
nas, and prior to leaving Rio, Admiral Ev- 
ans had cabled to Buenos Ayres the prob- 
able course of the Fleet and the time it 
was expected to be off the mouth of the 
tio Plata. About one o’clock in the after- 
noon, on January 26, a wireless message 
was received from the Culgoa, conveying 
the information that the Argentine vessels 
desired the latitude and longitude of the 
Fleet. This was given in the following 
message from the Connecticut, addressed to 
Rear-Admiral Hipolito Oliva: 


“Fleet 8 o’clock, latitude 35° 35’ S., longitude 
h2° 40’ W., steaming South 31° W., magnetic, 
speed 10 knots.” 


By this time the Fleet had passed the 
mouth of the River Plata, and had begun 
to wonder where the Argentine squadron 
was. The weather had been very heavy, 
the waves sometimes rolling as high as 
twenty-five feet. It appeared from a wire- 
less message received from Rear-Admiral 
Oliva, that the position of the Argentine 
squadron was, by dead reckoning, latitude 
36° 46’ S., longitude 53° 41’ W., and that 
the ships were steaming at the rate of 
14 1-2 knots. At night the searchlights of 
every ship of the Fleet were concentrated 
on a point in the sky as far back of the 
Fleet as could be reached, with the object 
of attracting the attention of the Argen- 
tine squadron, and disclosing the where- 
abouts of the American Fleet. The squad- 
ron came within sight about ten o’clock at 
night, and slowed down, keeping a distance 
of about five miles away. 

Early in the morning of January 27 the 
Fleet was shifted into one column of six- 
teen battleships, proceeding wing and wing, 
and down the avenue between the lines came 
the Argentine ships San Martin (the flag- 
ship), the Belgrando, Buenos Ayres and the 
Nuevo de Julie. The rails on every ship 
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were manned, and the national airs of the 
United States and The Argentine were 
played. As the San Martin approached the 
Connecticut, the American ensign was 
hoisted, and an Admiral’s salute of seven- 
teen guns was fired, to which the Connecti- 
cut replied in kind. The ships then ex- 
changed national salutes of twenty-one 
guns. The Argentine squadron’ then 
changed its direction to the westward, and 
as the fleets separated the following mes- 
sages were exchanged: 


“Tio Rear-Admiral Evans: 

“Having completed the honorable duty with 
which I am charged by my Government, I am 
ebout to part company for Buenos Ayres, and it 
would give me great pleasure to transmit any 
dispatches for Admiral Evans. 

“Oliva.” 
“To Rear-Admiral Oliva: 

“The Commander-in-chief thanks you and the 
Argentine Government most heartily for the 
graceful honor done his Fleet. He will thank 
you to transmit to Washington upon your ar- 
rival in port that we are all well and proceed- 
ing to our destination in the Pacific. He wishes 
you a pleasant cruise. 

“Evans.” 


At this point of the cruise the Fleet en- 
tered into its fourth season, as it were. It 
had been winter when the vessels left 
Hampton Roads, steaming through spring 
to the summer of Trinidad and Rio. Now 
autumn was in front, and the day after 
meeting the Argentine squadron white uni- 
forms were replaced with blue. Off the 
Patagonian coast, on January 29, the posi- 
tion of each ship was only made known to 
the others by the sounding of call letters 
on the whistles. Cape Virgin was sighted 
off the starboard bow early in the morning 
on January 31, and the following message 
was signaled from the Chilian Signal Sta- 
tion: 


“Enter Chilian waters; welcome distinguished 
American seamen; pleasant voyage.” 


By noon the Fleet had entered the mouth 
of the Straits of Magellan, and in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon dropped anchor in 
Possession Bay, to wait the change of tide 
which would take place on the following 
morning. The Fleet got under way at four 
o’clock in the morning of February 1, and 
reached Punta Arenas, Chile, the southern- 
most city of the world, by noon. On the 
way, in, the stretch of water known as Broad 
Reach,*the Fleet passed the Chilian cruiser 
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Chacabuco, which had been sent by the 
Chilian Government to act as escort to the 
Fleet. 

PUNIA ARENAS: Everything here 
had been made ready for the Fleet. Punta 
Arenas is little more than a small village, 
built of corrugated iron; but it is a port 
at which all steamers passing through the 
Straits of Magellan stop for coal and water. 
At this place the Fleet met the British war 
vessel Sappho. The entire population of 
the place—which was less than the popula- 
tion of the Fleet—was gathered along the 
water-front to watch the ships come in. 
Franklin Matthews says “there are half a 
dozen millionaires, and scores of men worth 
$500,000, or more,” in Punta Arenas, and 
that it has “one residence at least that 
would hold its own more than favorably 
with the residences on Madison Avenue, in 
the Murray Hill part of New York, with 
excellent schools, with a society that knows 
as well as any on earth how to wear Paris 
gowns, and to give entertainments as fin- 
ished in all the delicate niceties as could be 
found in any capital.” 

Along the sea-wall was painted in great 
letters the sign, “Special Prices to Sailors,” 
and before three days were over several of 
the stores in the place were sold out, every 
postage-stamp was used up, and quite a 
cargo of furs, gold and silver articles, pic- 
ture-cards and photographs found its way 
on board the ships. 

Mr. Moritz Braun, Consular Agent of the 
United States at Punta Arenas, gave a re- 
ception to the Fleet, followed by the Gov- 
ernor’s ball. 

The Fleet remained for six days in Punta 
Arenas, in order to give opportunity for 
coaling, and on the night of February 7 
weighed anchor and proceeded on its voy- 
age in company with the Torpedo Flotilla, 
which had arrived in port on the 4th. 

VALPARAISO: With the Chilian 
cruiser Chacabuco leading, the Fleet 
steamed westward through the narrows. 
How different from those days in the six- 
teenth century, when Magellan sailed the 
same waters in a little ship manned by 
underfed seamen! The contrast impressed 
itself vividly on the minds of many in the 
Fleet as they looked down the line of sturdy 
steel vessels, followed by the Culgoa and 
Glacier, loaded to the guards with fresh 
meat, vegetables and supplies. Never again 


will the Straits of Magellan see such a 
sight as on that day when the American 
Fleet steamed boldly and steadily through 
on its way to the Pacific. By 8.30 in the 
evening Cape Pilar had been cleared, and 
the Fleet was headed northward toward 
“God’s country.” The Chacabuco left the 
Fleet, and made for Talcahuano, a naval 
port of Chile, for the purpose of notifying 
Valparaiso of the probable arrival of the 
American Fleet, the hour having been 
agreed upon between Admiral Evans and 
Admiral Simpson as 2 p.m., February 14. 
The Chacabuco rejoined the Fleet at noon 
on February 13, according to schedule, and 
with her came three torpedo-boats and a 
large passenger steamer carrying sightseers 
from Concepcion. Later in the afternoon 
the Fleet passed the cruiser Chicago, on its 
way to New York from San Francisco, 
after having been in Pacific waters for 
three years. Her homeward pennant flew 
proudly from her mainmast, and every man 
on board the Fleet experienced the thrill 
that comes to every American at the sight 
of his country’s flag in a far-away port of 
the world. 

Admiral Evans had promised to reach 
Valparaiso by two o’clock on the afternoon 
of Friday, February 14, and the engines 
were slowed down in the morning so as to 
bring the Fleet into the bay at the hour 
specified. In the afternoon Admiral Simpson 
took the Chacabuco, with his three torpedo- 
boats, to the head of the column. The high 
hills south of Angeles Point were crowded 
with people, who had come from as far as 
the little villages of the Andes to see a big- 
ger fleet of war vessels than Valparaiso had 
ever yet seen. On one of the terraces at 
Fort Valdivia a big “Welcome” was made 
out by the men on the ships, formed of sail- 
ors and naval cadets lying prone on the 
ground, three men being required to make 
the height of a single letter. 

As the Fleet swung around Caraumilla 
Point and entered the Bay of Valparaiso 
in column, salutes were exchanged. The 
bay was full of launches, sailboats and row- 
boats. The hills, docks and streets were 
filled with people; and faintly from the 
shore came the notes of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Across the bay, near Fort Callao, 
was the training-ship General Baquedano, 
with President Montt and his cabinet on 
board. The Fleet sailed to within a mile 
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from the shore, turned, and continued in 
a straight line for about half a mile, then 
headed in the direction of the General Ba- 
quedano. When the head of the column ar- 
rived within one hundred yards of the train- 
ing-ship, the Chacabuco saluted its presi- 
dent with twenty-one guns, and as each ship 
of the American Fleet passed the training- 
ship a similar salute was fired. After the 
Fleet had passed, the General Baquedano 
lifted anchor and followed. 

As the Fleet passed out of the harbor it 
was seen that the sailors and cadets who 
had fashioned themselves into the word 
“Welcome,” on the entrance had rearranged 
themselves into the word “Farewell.” The 
incident made a strong impression upon 
Admiral Evans, who recalled another inci- 
dent of but a few years back, when he 
steamed into Valparaiso Bay with his ship 
cleared for action. 

After the cruising speed of ten knots had 
been resumed, Admiral Evans sent the fol- 
lowing messages: 


“To Admiral Simpson: 

“The Commander-in-chief of the United 
States Atlantic Fleet begs that you will convey 
to the President of the Republic, in the name of 
himself, officers and men, their appreciation of 
the honor he has done them in reviewing the 
Fleet. Please add to this my personal expres- 
sion of highest regard. In saying good-bye to 
you, Admiral Simpson, may I express the hope 
that we may meet again in the future, and let 
me convey herein to you the sincere thanks of 
myself, officers and men of the Atlantic Fleet, 
for the many acts of courtesy you have extended 
to us. We wish you good health and all suc- 
cess. “Evans.” 


“To Minister Hicks: 

“I beg that you will express to the President 
of the Republic the thanks of the officers and 
men of the Atlantic Fleet for the many gracious 
acts of courtesy we have received from the rep- 
resentatives of the Chilian Government since 
reaching their coast. I am sure that the people 
of the United States will fully appreciate the 
courtesies, and that they will go far toward 
cementing the friendship between the two na- 
tions. With expressions of highest considera- 
tion for you personally, I remain, yours sin- 
cerely, “Evans.” 





The following messages were received in 
reply : 


“To Connecticut: 

“Many, thanks for your very kind message 
which I will convey with the greatest of pleas- 
ure to the President, and my personal thanks 
for your good wishes in regard to myself and 
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officers. They join in their good wishes for Ad- 
miral Evans, and send a hearty farewell greet- 
ing to the Admiral and his officers and men, and 
wish them all a most successful and prosperous 
voyage. “Simpson.” 


“To Admiral Evans: 

“Your message just received. I will deliver 
it to President Montt immediately. Kindest re- 
gards to you and your officers. The whole re- 
view is all that any one should ask, and I am 
proud of the Fleet. Good-bye, and good luck to 
you. “Hicks.” 


“To Connecticut: 

“The President instructs me to thank Admiral 
Evans for his very kind message and for hav- 
ing brought the American Fleet to Valparaiso, 
and to express to him his admiration of its 
splendid appearance. He further requests me 
to express to Admiral Evans his sincere hopes 
that his health will continue to improve, and his 
personal desire that he may arrive at his desti- 
nation to perfect health. 

“Simpson.” 


“To Admiral Evans: 

“The Minister of War and the Navy, in the 
name of the Republic of Chile, thank profound- 
ly Admiral Evans for the delicate courtesy of 
his salute in Valparaiso, and congratulate him, 
the Admirals, Captains, officers and crews under 
him, for the splendid demonstration given us to- 
day of seeing the power and discipline of the 
Fleet under your command. With many cordial 
wishes for a pleasant voyage, and also for the 
recovery of your health at an early date. 

“Belisario Prato, 
“Minister of War and the Navy.” 


The final message of the day went from 
Admiral Evans to the Yankton, as follows: 


“Transmit this to the Minister of War and 
the Navy, Prato. The cordial welcome extended 
by the officials and citizens of the Republic of 
Chile has met with our deep appreciation, and 
I am sure that it will be a source of great grati- 
fication to the people of the United States when 
they learn how you have greeted us. It was a 
great pleasure to be reviewed by your distin- 
guished President, and it gave me the greatest 
satisfaction to extend to him the same honors 
that were extended to the President of the 
United States on leaving Hampton Roads. Hop- 
ing that my action may, in some small way, 
draw closer the bonds of friendship which unite 
the two great republics, and thanking you most 
gratefully for your personal expressions. 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“Pvans.” 





CALLAO: On the voyage from Valpa- 
raiso to Callao the Fleet passed the Island 
of Juan Fernandez, and many a mind re- 
verted to the days of boyhood and the good 
old story of Robinson Crusoe. On Feb- 
ruary 19 the Peruvian cruiser Bolognesi 
joined the Fleet, and on the 20th the high, 
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rocky mountains marking the outlines of 
the harbor of Callao were passed, as the 
Fleet, following the Bolognesi, entered the 
port. National salutes were exchanged, and 
the Peruvian ensign run up on the main- 
mast of every ship as it came to anchor. 
The preparations for the entertainment of 
the American Fleet had been made under 
the advice of an official who had visited 
Rio de Janeiro while the Fleet was there, 
and who had made a report to the Peruvian 
authorities, in order that they might be 
enabled to make the reception and enter- 
tainment as thorough as possible. On Feb- 
ruary 21, Rear-Admiral Thomas, represent- 
ing Rear-Admiral Evans, visited President 
Pardo and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
On February 22, Washington’s Birthday, 
President Pardo gave a banquet to Rear- 
Admiral Thomas, the flag officers, and 200 
officers of the Fleet, at which dinner he 
made the following speech: 


“Admiral: The arrival at our shores of 
American warships has always been looked for- 
ward to with the greatest pleasure by the Gov- 
ernment of Peru and her citizens, as it gives us 
an opportunity for showing the true friendship 
which exists between this country and the 
United States, and for my countrymen to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to the American Navy. 
Were it possible, our welcome would be aug- 
mented by the glorious spectacle which you pre- 
sent us in Callao of the starry banner waving 
from the masts of the most powerful fleet that 
has ever navigated the Pacific Ocean, as well as 
by your most successful accomplishment of this 
most difficult voyage, which demonstrates the 
power and discipline of the American Navy, to- 
cay universally acknowledged by the entire 
world. With the sincere welcome of the Govern- 
ment and the people of Peru we wish to express 
our admiration of the justice which has inspired 
President Roosevelt’s policy in the relations of 
the United States with the Latin-American 
countries and their relations between themselves, 
a policy which has met with the utmost success 
in the recent conference at Washington, and as- 
sures a permanent peace in Central America. 

“Welcome to you, Admirals and officers of the 
American Fleet. Peru receives you with hearty 
friendship and reminds you that you are on 
friendly strands. On this day, when your coun- 
try honors the memory of George Washington, 
the founder of its glorious independence and of 
its admirable form of government, I ask you to 
join me in the toast 1 propose: The prosperity 
of the United States, the health of its eminent 
President, Mr. Roosevelt, and that good luck 
may always accompany the fleet under your 
command.” 


This official dinner was returned five days 
later by a dinner on board the Connecticut. 


Rear-Admiral THomas presided in place of 
Rear-Admiral Evans, who was indisposed, 
and made an appropriate response to the 
address made by the President at the ban- 
quet on Washington’s Birthday. 

Meantime there was a grand ball at the 
National Club, on the evening of February 
23; a bull-fight, attended by 600 officers and 
8,000 men of the Fleet, on February 24; a 
garden party by United States Minister 
Coombs on February 25; and another one 
by the municipality, in the Exposition 
grounds, on February 26. 

There was much to see in Callao and 
Lima and in the region of the Andes. The 
newspapers were filled with greetings, one 
in Lima printing a long, enthusiastic wel- 
come, accompanied by half-tone reproduc- 
tions of the American ships and officers 
and the Naval Academy at Annapolis, as 
well as a page of news from the United 
States, printed in English. Pamphlets were 
distributed giving facts and _ statistics, 
prices of drinks, the Spanish equivalents 
of American cuss words, etc. The sexton 
at the cathedral in Lima made a fortune 
in tips, for the cathedral, “which has silent- 
ly witnessed the wars, riots and desecrations 
of over three centuries,’ was one of the 
most popular objects of interest. In one 
of the chapels of the cathedral repose the 
remains of Pizarro, in a glass and marble 
casket. 

The realization of the bull-fight did not 
equal the anticipation. Although no horses 
were gored, three matadors were seriously 
injured, and one or two bulls killed. The 
bulls, by the way, were named after the 
Rear-Admirals of the Fleet; one was named 
Banjo, in honor of the officers of the Navy, 
and another Yankee Doodle, in honor of the 
bluejackets. 

After the dinner on the Connecticut, on 
February 27, a Fleet reception was held, 
and then, after President Pardo had board- 
ed the Almirante Grau, and national salutes 
had been exchanged, the Almirante Grau 
led the way out of the harbor, each Ameri- 
can vessel firing a salute as it passed. 

MAGDALENA BAY: Two days out 
from Callao, Admiral Evans dispatched the 
Yankton to Galapagos Islands in search of 
an American, Fred Jeffs by name, a sur- 
vivor of the Norwegian bark Alexandria, 
which had been wrecked on the west coast 
of Indefatigable Island on May 20, 1907. 
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Other survivors of the wreck had been res- 
cued and landed at Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
and the American Minister to Ecuador had 
notified Admiral Evans at Callao of the 
fact. After six days’ searching throughout 
the islands the Yankton left Magdalena Bay 
without having found any trace of Jeffs. 

On the run to Magdalena Bay the prin- 
cipal topic of the Fleet was target practice. 
All the way around from Hampton Roads 
it had been a case of open-hearted welcome 
and festivities, but now serious work was 
ahead. In addition to the routine drill, a 
contest in signaling was held for the Fleet 
championship, which was won by the Geor- 
gia, which already held the championship. 
The Kansas won the championship of the 
1st Squadron and the Kentucky that of 
the 2d Squadron. These two, being pitted 
against one another, resulted in a victory 
for the Kansas, which only lost to the Geor- 
gia by one point, the score being 27 to 26. 

On March 11 the Mexican coast was 
sighted, and on the 12th, at 8 a.m., the Fleet 
dropped anchor in Magdalena Bay, two 
days ahead of its schedule. The usual coal- 
ing process began, and the Fleet went down 
to the Target Range on the 14th. The 
Pacific Fleet had finished target practice 
in Magdalena Bay. before the arrival of the 
Atlantic Fleet, and had left its timbers and 
other material necessary for the construc- 
tion of target rafts. Practice was begun 
on the 16th and finished in the second week 
of April. The cost of the target practice 
was about $640,000. This would be a com- 
paratively small sum if it were possible to 
put into dollars and cents the value re- 
ceived by the Navy in closer approach to 
marksmanship perfection. In another de- 
partment of this issue will be found the 
records of the practice. The highest record 
was made by the Albany, the battleship 
Maryland being a close second. By the time 
target practice was finished every ship had 
been made clean and spick and span, and 
every one of the 16,000 souls was looking 
forward to the departure for “God’s coun- 
try.” 

Soon after the Fleet’s arrival in Magda- 
lena Bay, Rear-Admiral Evans turned the 
command over to Rear-Admiral Thomas. 
Admiral Evans had been in poor health 
nearly all the voyage, and now he went to 
the Hot Springs at Paso Robles for treat- 
ment. On Saturday, April 11, the Fleet 
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left for San Diego, Cal., where it arrived on 
the 14th. Here, for the first time, some of 
the bluejackets failed to return to the ships. 
Some of them rejoined the Fleet at San 
Francisco; the others are probably still so- 
journing in California. San Diego is re- 
garded by the bluejacket as the “sailorman 
town,” and it lived up to its name. One 
of our correspondents writes: “You will 
hardly believe me when I state that old 
and young cried like little children when 
our boys paraded past them.” 

The Fleet left San Diego at 6.30 a.m. on 
the morning of April 18, and arrived at 
San Pedro at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Another welcome was given them here, and 
at six o’clock in the morning of the 19th 
the Fleet left for Los Angeles, where it 
arrived on the morning of the 20th. Here 
followed four days of entertainment. Blue- 
jackets were given free rides in automo- 
biles, orange groves were visited, and bar- 
becues and excursions were daily occur- 
rences. Sports were arranged, and loving- 
cups presented to the winners. 

The Fleet left Los Angeles on Saturday, 
April 25, at 6 A.M., arriving at Santa Bar- 
bara in the afternoon. The most note- 
worthy event of the Fleet’s stay there was 
the Battle of Roses held on Monday, the 
27th. Tons of roses and other flowers were 
showered upon the sailors, roses covered the 
streets, and roses spiked the guns. Into 
the muzzle of each rifle were stuck flowers, 
a different kind to each ship’s company. 
The Fleet left Santa Barbara on April 30, 
and arrived at Monterey at 7 a.m. on May 
1, being greeted by a flotilla of boats loaded 
with young women, who scattered a circle 
of flowers around each ship. On the fol- 
lowing morning the 1st Squadron of eight 
ships left for Santa Cruz, at which place 
the Torpedo Fleet arrived on May 4. On the 
same day Rear-Admiral Thomas transferred 
his flag to the Minnesota, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Evans boarded the Connecticut, re- 
suming command of the Fleet. 

SAN FRANCISCO: The first leg of 
the great cruise ended on May 6, when the 
Battle Fleet entered through the Golden 
Gate to the accompaniment of booming 
guns, the tooting of whistles, and the cheer- 
ing of thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple stationed on the land on each side of 
the bay, on the islands in the bay, and on 
every kind of craft. After the Connecticut 
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had dropped anchor at the foot of Market 
Street, Admiral Evans reported to the Pres- 
ident that the voyage to San Francisco had 
been successfully accomplished. 

Of the doings in San Francisco much has 
been written, and our space is limited. The 
Fleet was reviewed by Secretary of War 
Metcalf on May 8. On May 9 Rear-Ad- 
miral Evans again relinquished command, 
and Rear-Admiral Thomas transferred his 
flag once more to the Connecticut. On 
May 15 Rear-Admiral Thomas retired, and 
was succeeded by Rear-Admiral Sperry. On 
Monday, May 18, the Maine and Alabama 
were detached from the Fleet to return to 
Hampton Roads via Suez. On the morn- 
ing of May 21 the 2d Squadron left the 
1st Squadron, and the Jilinois and Kear- 
sarge proceeded to Port Townsend, the 
Louisiana, Virginia, Ohio and Missouri to 
Port Angeles, the Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
Kentucky to Bremerton, and the Connecti- 
cut, Kansas, Minnesota, Vermont, Georgia, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and the hospital 
ship Relief, to Bellingham. On May 23 the 
two divisions of battleships got under way 
for Seattle, being joined a little way out 
by the Louisiana, Virginia, Missouri, Ohio, 
Illinois and Kearsarge. A great welcome 
was given the ships in Seattle, Tacoma, 
Bremerton and Aberdeen. 

Rear-Admiral Chas. M. Thomas died in 
California on July 2, and was buried in 
St. Columbia Cemetery, Middletown, R. L., 
on July 11. The enlisted men of the Navy 
lost through the death of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas a very good friend, and the Ser- 
vice an excellent officer, one whose memory 
and influence—exerted for the younger ele- 
ment of the Service—will long survive. 

The Maine and Alabama left San Fran- 
cisco on June 8; the rest of the Fleet 
left San Francisco on July 7. Before 
departure the following message was re- 
ceived from President Roosevelt: 


“T send to officers and enlisted men my hearti- 
est good wishes on the eve of your departure. 
That the American people can trust the skilled 
efficiency and devotion to duty of its representa- 
tives on the Fleet has been abundantly shown 
by the trip around South America, and I know 
will be made equally manifest on the return 
trip across the Pacific, Indian and Atlantic 
oceans. You have, in a peculiar sense, the hon- 
or of the United States in your keeping, and 
therefore no body of men in the world enjoy at 
this moment a greater privilege or carry a heav- 
ier responsibility.” 


HONOLULU: The Maine and Alabama 
arrived at Honolulu on June 16. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Garfield had been a pas- 
senger on the Maine. On June 21 occurred 
the funeral of Prince David, who had died 
in San Francisco on June 6. To those who 
had never seen a royal funeral the spectacle 
was very new and interesting. The casket 
was placed on a ecatafalque, which was 
drawn by 300 native chiefs, surrounded by 
kahali bearers (kahalis being capes of rare 
feathers worn by native chiefs of royal de- 
scent). 

The Maine and Alabama left Honolulu 
June 22, and the Fleet arrived there on 
July 16, after an uneventful voyage. On 
the 17th the teams which had been selected 
to represent the Fleet in the rifle match at 
Auckland, New Zealand, went ashore for 
practice on the Fort Shafter Range. 

Meantime, the Maine and Alabama ar- 
rived in the Bay of San Luis de Apra, 
Guam, July 6, where they stayed until the 
14th, and then set out for Manila. 


AUCKLAND: The Fleet left Honolulu 
on July 22, the Minnesota remaining be- 
hind to await the mail steamer, which re- 
joined the Fleet on July 28. The Tutuila 
Islands were passed on August 1, and the 
Relief was dispatched to Pago Pago for 
coal. The Fleet passed the Annapolis early 
on the same morning, and exchanged the 
usual courtesies. The Fleet crossed the 
180th meridian at 8 P.M. of Wednesday, 
August 6, and at midnight of that day 
dropped the date of August 6 from its cal- 
endars. On the morning of Sunday, Au- 
gust 9, the Fleet met a big flotilla of tugs 
and launches coming out from Auckland 
to meet it, and dropped anchor in the bay 
at 9 a.M., the quiet waters being a welcome 
refuge after the buffeting of the last seven- 
teen days. The water-front was crowded 
with people, and the bay was crowded with 
boats. The buildings were decorated with 
flags and bunting, and the people seemed 
delighted at sight of the Fleet. Salutes 
were exchanged between the Battle Fleet and 
the British ships Powerful, Challenger and 
Pioneer, under the command of Vice-Ad- 
miral Poore. Admiral Sperry landed at 
10 a.M., and was greeted by Sir Joseph 
Ward, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
and Baron Plunket, the Governor of the 
Dominion. In the evening the Governor 
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gave an official state banquet, and in the 
course of his welcome said: 


“We welcome you, not only as representa- 
tives of a great nation containing some 70,000,- 
000 of white people, not only as sharing with us 
a common origin and a common language, but 
we welcome also this visible evidence of Amer- 
ica’s increasing sea power with genuine, hearty 
and undisturbed satisfaction. It is true that for 
the safety of our empire, no matter the sacrifice, 
our navy must always be equal to a possible 
combination of two other great Powers, but let 
me remind you that though we have a full ap- 
preciation of the vast potential resources of 
America, she has never been reckoned as one of 
such possible combination.” 


There were great doings during the next 
six days. Admiral Sperry and his flag offi- 
cers were met on shore by Premier Ward, 
and there followed garden parties, recep- 
tions, balls and club entertainments, in ad- 
dition to private functions and the enter- 
tainments and excursions provided for the 
men of the Fleet by the municipality. The 
following was the welcome of the Maoris: 


“Welcome, welcome to Admiral Sperry and the 
American officers from the Arawas. Welcome 
to our distinguished visitors who are sprung 
from the same lineage as the Anglo-Saxons and 
our King Edward the Seventh. We especially 
welcome you because the Maoris are a seafaring 
people, and in the olden days, when your ances- 
tors were hugging the coasts, they sailed in ca- 
noes all over the Pacific Ocean. Long before 
Columbus discovered your country or Lief the 
Red touched upon its shores, our tribe came to 
New Zealand in the Arawa canoe, from which 
we take our name. We have greeted you with a 
welcome from the warriors first, because you are 
warriors. Had you not been warriors, our 
women would have been the first to greet you. 
Again we, the Arawas, welcome you.” 


Admiral Sperry was decorated with belts 
and kiwi mats, and was given a Maori 
spear. In New Zealand, $50,000 was dis- 
tributed in pay to the men of the Fleet. 
No disorder of any kind resulted, and the 
Fleet left Auckland with practically no de- 
sertions. The pcople of New Zealand opened 
their hearts aiid their homes to the Fleet, 
and won their way into the hearts of offi- 
cers and men. 

SYDNEY: On August 15 the order 
went around, “Secure all boats for sea,” 
and the Fleet left for Sydney, New South 
Wales, where it arrived on the 20th, being 
welcomed by a daylight fireworks’ display 
and aquatic demonstration. The Fleet pro- 
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ceeded to its anchorage in the afternoon, 
and official visits were exchanged between 
Admiral Sperry and his officers and His 
Excellency Lord Northcote, Governor-Gen- 
eral of New South Wales, followed by an 
organ recital at the town hall. In the eve- 
ning the Governor-General gave a dinner to 
Admiral Sperry and his flag officers, and the 
citizens of Sydney gave a concert at the 
town hall. During the following six days 
receptions and dinners were given by the 
Prime Minister, Alfred Deakin, the Pre- 
mier, and the Lord Mayor; processions were 
had, firework displays and carnivals were 
given, and public buildings were illuminat- 
ed every night. 

In the course of his address at the official 
state banquet, Prime Minister Deakin said: 


“The Great White Fleet of our cousins, which 
now lies in our harbor, can scarcely be desig- 
nated a vestal of peace, but that Fleet and oth- 
ers will, I venture to say, be considered a har- 
binger of arbitration. We Australians, when we 
turn our gaze from our merely local interests, 
are bound to look seaward, and we do not look 
northward. We look toward the mother coun- 
try, and what do we see? We see there the 
might of Britain’s naval power. When we look 
northward and eastward we find the squadrons 
of China and other nations, and we also find to 
the eastward the navy under the Stars and 
Stripes, to the representatives of which we are 
extending a welcome to-night. No other flag 
but that of Great Britain would receive such a 
welcome as we are extending to the United 
States Fleet.” 


The parade on August 21 was the occa- 
sion for a tremendous demonstration, the 
enthusiasm displayed being equal to that 
which greeted Dewey on the day he drove 
down Fifth Avenue, New York, after his 
return from Manila. Another very inter- 
esting feature of the week was the public 
school display at the cricket grounds, where 
thousands of school children, dressed in ap- 
propriate colors, were aligned to represent 
the American and British flags. 


MELBOURNE: The Fleet left Sydney 
on August 27, and arrived in Melbourne 
two days later. Admiral Sperry and his 
staff landed at the St. Kilda pier, where 
they were met by the Prime Minister, Al- 
fred Deakin, the Premier of Victoria, Sir 
Thomas Bent, and other members of the 
Commonwealth, and a parade followed 
which was like a triumphal march. When 
the parade reached the Exposition Build- 
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ing a reception was held by Lord North- 
cote, and the State Governor, Sir Thomas 
Gibson-Carmichael, followed by a luncheon 
on September 2. A review was held on 
the Flemington Race Course, in which 15,- 
000 bluejackets and marines participated. 
This day was the birthday of Admiral Sper- 
ry, and the city of Melbourne presented him 
with a silver bowl] bearing a suitable in- 
scription. 


ALBANY, WEST AUSTRALIA: The 
Fleet left Melbourne on September 5, every 
man having received a souvenir medal be- 
fore departure. It arrived at Albany at 
7 a.M., September 11. Salutes were ex- 
changed with the fort, with the British ship 
Gibraltar, and the Chilian training-ship 
General Baquedano. The wharves were 
crowded with people, and the buildings and 
vessels were all decorated with bunting and 
flags. The men of the Fleet were ready for 
another round of entertainment after their 
1,300-mile voyage from Melbourne. Ad- 
miral Sperry and his flag officers were met 
by Hon. Newton Moore, Prime Minister of 
Western Australia, and at the rotunda they 
were received by Admiral Sir F. G. D. 


Bedford, Governor of Western Australia, 
who welcomed Admiral Sperry and the 
Fleet as the “representatives of a great 
power akin to ourselves in origin and lan- 
guage, and inspired by the same ideals of 


freedom and justice.” A luncheon followed 
the reception. On the following day the 
Prime Minister gave a reception, and Rear- 
Admiral Sperry gave a dinner on the Con- 
necticut in the evening to the Governor, the 
Premier, and other officials. 


The reception in Australasia is thus de- 
scribed by an officer who has in the past 
contributed many interesting items to 
Army AnD Navy Lire: 

“When the sun sank on the last day of 
Fleet week, and the farewell toasts were 
drunk, the most pleasant and touching in- 
stances of cordiality and a deep mutual 
friendship were exhibited. Telegrams bear- 
ing messages from solicitous friends, wish- 
ing bon voyage, reached the ships. Violets, 
berieina, and other flowers, composed large 
bouquets of farewell. Souvenirs and small 
presents came from hundreds of newly 
found acquaintances. Thus an unbounded 
hospitality and open-hearted friendship 
found expression. 
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“One staggers under the herculean task, 
self-imposed by a spirit of pleasure and a 
sense of gratitude, of conveying to others 
even an inadequate conception of that 
fairy-like dream of a visit all too restricted. 
Some impressions are at once so vague and 
so delightful. Wives, sweethearts and fam- 
ilies, ties of blood and of locality bind us 
to another country, but no bond of human 
sympathy between two friendly continents 
is stronger than that resulting from the ex- 
change of such a mutual good-will and 
friendly intercommunion, man to man. 
Than that there exists no more lasting 
entente cordiale. Nor parchment nor pen 
accomplish more. Doubtless God could have 
created a more effective expression of na- 
tional courtesy and friendliness, but doubt- 
less God never did.” 


MANILA: The Atlantic Fleet had its 
last glimpse of hospitable Australia as it 
passed the harbor of Freemantle, from out 
of which port came the people in ships to 
watch the Fleet steam by. Western Aus- 
tralia was disappointed that the Fleet did 
not make a stop at Freemantle, the port of 
Perth, but Admiral Sperry wished to keep 
to his schedule, and to have accepted the 
hospitality of Perth would have meant the 
cutting out of tactics and maneuvers and 
a quick run to Manila. Therefore, in 
rounding the southwestern corner of Aus- 
tralia the Fleet steamed close in toward 
shore. 


The islands of Lombok and Bali were 
sighted on September 26. The Fleet passed 
through Lombok Straits into the Java Sea, 
through the Straits of Macassar, between 
the islands of Borneo and Celebes, where 
the Fleet had the first sight of Philippine 
land, and afterward passed Zamboanga, the 
capital of Mindanao. Here the Fleet went 
into column formation, and the colors were 
hoisted. Small boats and steamers came 
out to greet the Fleet as it passed, Gen. 
Tasker G. Bliss, U. S. A., Civil Governor 
of Mindanao, being on board the steamer 
Negros, which saluted each ship in turn, 
and as the Fleet steamed out of sight Ad- 
miral Sperry received the following sig- 
naled message from General Bliss: 


“General Bliss and the military and civil of- 
ficers and the people of the Moro province bid 
Admiral Sperry and the Fleet godspeed and a 
happy return home.” 

















The next morning the island of Panay 
was passed on the starboard beam, and on 
the afternoon of October 2 the Fleet an- 
chored off the breakwater in Manila. The 
shore-line was crowded with a wildly en- 
thusiastic crowd, and in the bay were scores 
of launches and steamers, which greeted 
the Fleet with the tooting of horns and 
the blowing of whistles. Corregidor fired 
an Admiral’s salute as the Connecticut 
steamed past, and as the Fleet came-to an- 
chor a wireless message was received from 
Major-General John F. Weston, command- 
ing the Philippines Division, conveying his 
greetings and those of the officers and men 
of the Army in the Philippines to Admiral 
Sperry and his men. Governor-General F. 
A. Smith witnessed the arrival of the Fleet 
from his launch, on which he entertained a 
large party of officials. On Saturday, Oc- 
tober 3, there was a water parade, and just 
before noon Governor-General Smith vis- 
ited the Connecticut. 

Owing to the cholera epidemic ashore, no 
liberty was granted to the men, and only 
daytime liberty for the officers, who had or- 
ders not to eat or drink on shore. Admiral 
Sperry so advised Governor-General Smith, 
quoting the report made by Commissioner 
Worcester. Governor-General Smith com- 
municated Admiral Sperry’s letter to Wash- 
ington, and on Sunday a conference was 
held between Governor-General Smith and 
Commissioner Worcester, the result of 
which was that on Monday Admiral Sperry 
decided to accept the official reception to 
the men of the Fleet, but to allow no gen- 
eral liberty. 

The Fleet sailed on October 10, after 
having received the following message from 
Rev. G. W. Wright, Chairman of the 
Manila Entertainment Committee: 


“It is with deep regret that Manila sees your 
goodly ships steam out of her harbor to-day 
without having had the privilege of greeting you 
all face to face and enjoying the fellowship so 
long anticipated. ‘This because so much had 
seemed to conspire to make your coming to this 
city something long to be cherished, both in 
your memory and in ours. Then, in a moment, 
everything contrary combined to make this im- 
possible, and chagrin and disappointment came 
and stood within the place of all our hopes. But 
this is passing now, and we are glad and grate- 
ful that no chances have been taken in the mat- 
ter of health. When you return we confidently 
trust that there will be not even the shadow of 
disease upon our city, and then we hope our fel- 
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lowship delayed will be more fully realized than 
even it might have been as at first anticipated. 
You will then be about to set your faces west- 
ward, and many who come from those far west- 
ern shores will bid your ships godspeed as you 
set out across the waters—homeward. 

“We simply say, then, to you now, ‘hasta 
leugo,’ the phrase of these islands which is ex- 
actly translated, ‘until presently. May your 
further cruise be all that you could wish, and 
when you return may it so be that you shall 
realize all that is in our hearts of welcome for 
you. Judge not our city by its closed gates 
and its finger of warning, but rather judge us 
when, with a clean bill of health, we shall throw 
our door open to welcome our own countrymen 
and to bid them ‘bide a wee’ in goodly fellow- 
ship ere they set their faces to the land of their 
and our best love.” 


JAPAN: Some of the roughest weather 
of the cruise was encountered on the trip 
from Manila to Yokohama. The barometer 
began to fall rapidly on the morning of 
October 12, and sea and wind became very 
violent. Speed was reduced, and all hatches 
were battened down. On the 13th Seaman 
T. E. Gladden was washed overboard from 
the quarter-deck of the Minnesota, but was 
picked up by the Vermont. The gale sub- 
sided on the 14th, and Yokohama was made 
on October 18, the squadron steaming into 
the bay under an escort of Japanese battle- 
ships, coming to anchor off the breakwater. 
On October 19 Admiral Sperry and his offi- 
cers went to Tokio on a special train, and 
made the customary formal calls, which were 
returned at the Shiba Palace. Luncheon 
was served in the American Embassy, and 
in the afternoon Ambassador O’Brien gave 
a garden party which was attended by a 
large number of American residents in 
Japan, followed in the evening by a grand 
banquet at the Imperial Hotel, given by 
Ambassador O’Brien to the officers of the 
American and Japanese squadrons. At this 
dinner Admiral Sperry eulogized Commo- 
dore Perry, and paid high tributes to Ad- 
miral Togo and General Kuroki, who were 
present at the banquet. On the same day 
a large number of bluejackets on board vis- 
ited Tokio under escort of Japanese sailors 
and students. Thousands of school children 
sang “Hail Columbia,” and other Ameri- 
ean songs, in English, at the railway sta- 
tions, and the streets in all the towns were 
decorated with American and Japanese 
flags. 

Admiral Sperry and the captains of the 
squadron were received by the Mikado at 
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his palace, and entertained at luncheon, on 
October 20, upon which occasion Admiral 
Sperry presented to the Mikado the follow- 
ing message from President Roosevelt, 
which had been cabled to him at Yoko- 
hama: 


“Convey to His Majesty, the Emperor of 
Japan, my best wishes for his continued good 
health and happiness and that of all the inhabi- 
tants of his realm. 

“Express to His Majesty the high gratifica- 
tion afforded me and the people of the United 
States at this opportunity which permits the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet in 
person to present my appreciation of the friend- 
ship which has existed from the earliest time 
between the United States and Japan and of 
the honor to the United States in this invitation 
to the United States Atlantic Fleet to visit the 
Empire of Japan in its practice cruise around 
the world. 

“You will express to His Majesty, the Em- 
peror, my earnest wish for the strengthening 
and continuance of the cordial relations which 
exist and have always existed between the two 
countries.” 


After which the Mikado addressed Ad- 
miral Sperry as follows: 


“Admiral Sperry, it affords me especial pleas- 
ure to welcome you as the representative of the 
American Navy and to receive through you 
from your respected President his very friendly 
message. I request you to assure the President 
that I most sincerely appreciate and most cor- 
dially reciprocate his sentiments of friendship 
and good-will. It is a source of profound satis- 
faction to me that the most cordial relations of 
regard and good correspondence exist between 
Japan and the United States, and my thanks 
are due to the President for affording my sub- 
jects, by your visit, an opportunity to give new 
proof of their sincere attachment for your coun- 
trymen. 

“I also wish you to convey to the President 
this message: ‘The historic relations of good 
understanding and genuine friendship with the 
United States I count as a valued heritage of 
my reign, and it shall be in the future, as it 
has been in the past, my constant aim and de- 
sire to weld the ties of amity uniting the two 
countries into indissoluble bonds of good neigh- 
borhood and perfect accord. I trust that the 
same success which has so far attended your 
voyage may still be with you to the end.’” 


Four thousand bluejackets went to Tokio 
on October 22 to attend a garden party at 
Habyia Park, given by Mr. Y. Osaki, Mayor 
of Tokio, where they rubbed elbows with the 
officers while watching the geisha dancers, 
jugglers and aerial fireworks. Hundreds of 
aerial bombs were set off, which, upon burst- 
ing, let loose parachutes suspended from 
which were American and Japanese flags. 


On the same day the officers of the Fleet 
were entertained at luncheon by Prince 
Shimadazu, and later a°garden party was 
given at the British Embassy, and a re- 
ception by the President of the Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, followed in the evening by a 
theatrical performance at the Kabuki The- 
ater, tendered by the Bankers’ Association. 
The days were one long round of entertain- 
ing, among the functions being: the gar- 
den party given by Admiral Togo at the 
Botanical Gardens, the favorite resort of 
the Empress, at which 2,000 guests were 
present, this being the third time in history 
that the gardens had been opened to the 
public; the dinner and dance given by Prime 
Minister Katsura at his residence, attended 
by over 1,200 prominent persons, includ- 
ing the American Embassy; Vice-Admiral 
Baron Ijuin’s dinner to the American ofti- 
cers on board his flag ship, Mikasa; the 
American Friends’ Society’s dinner in the 
Koyo-Kwan Tea House in Shiba Park, fa- 
mous for its pretty dancing girls and the 
“maple leaf dance,” at which dinner Baron 
Kaneko presided; the reception given by 
Vice-Admiral Saito, the Japanese Minister 
of Marine, and the naval clubs of Tokio, to 
the officers of the American and Japanese 
navies, at which the foreign Ambassadors 
and Ministers were present; the garden par- 
ty given by General Terauchi, Minister of 
War, at the beautiful Arsenal Gardens; the 
garden party given by Admiral Togo in the 
grounds of the Shinjuku Imperial Gardens, 
attended by 2,000 guests; the reception, 
dinner and dance given at Yokohama by 
Baron Sufu, Governor of Kanagawa Prov- 
ince; and the luncheon given by Baron Mit- 
sui, head of one of the greatest families 
in Japan. The last feature of the Japanese 
visit was a reception given on board the 
Connecticut by Rear-Admiral Sperry, fol- 
lowed by a dinner. 

Gold medals commemorating the visit 
were given to all the officers, and silver med- 
als to the men. 


AMOY: The Battle Fleet left Yoko- 
hama in the forenoon of October 25, amid 
the cheers of a vast throng of Japanese, es- 
corted by the Japanese ships Katori and 
Tsukuba, and a scout cruiser. The Fleet 
then divided, Rear-Admiral W. H. Emory 
taking command of a squadron composed 
of the 3d and 4th Divisions, and headed for 
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Amoy, China; the 1st and 2d Divisions 
steaming for Olongapo, P. I. 

The 2d Squadron arrived at Amoy early 
in the morning of Friday, October 30. Thir- 
teen-gun salutes were exchanged with the 
Chinese Rear-Admiral, and a national sa- 
lute was given Prince Lang, the highest 
representative of the Chinese Government, 
and Liang Tun Yen, Vice-President of the 
Board of Foreign Affairs. Calls were ex- 
changed during the day, games were played, 
and boat races were held. A dinner was 
given at the American Consulate to Ad- 
miral Emory, his commanding officers and 
the Chinese Reception Committee. At the 
same time a Chinese dinner and Chinese 
entertainment was provided for 3,000 men 
on the parade grounds. Liberty parties of 
3,000 men were given daily. On Saturday, 
October 31, the first of a series of baseball 
games was held for a $1,250 trophy, and 
Admiral Emory gave a luncheon to the Im- 
perial Commissioners and the Reception 
Committee, followed by a general reception 
on the flagship Louisiana. On Sunday, Yu 
Lang entertained 100 officers of the Fleet 
at tea in the Nanputo Temple, and tiffin was 
served at the reception-hall near the race 
course, to all other officers who were ashore. 
Rear-Admiral Sah gave a luncheon on board 
the Hat Schen to Rear-Admirals Emory and 
Schroeder and the Captains of the squad- 
ron, at which the usual toasts were drunk. 
On Monday the foreign residents enter- 
tained Admiral Emory and his officers. On 
Tuesday, November 3, the birthday of Her 
Majesty, the Empress Dowager of China, 
5,000 bluejackets were entertained ashore. 
A reception was given by the Chinese offi- 
cials at the reception-hall onthe parade 
grounds, followed by a luncheon, and in the 
evening by a dinner to the officers, men, and 
foreign community, after which Prince Pu- 
len presented the football and baseball tro- 
phies. During the day all the ships of the 
American squadron, as well as the Chinese 
squadron under Rear-Admiral Sah, were 
fully dressed with the Chinese flag at the 
main, and at noon fired a salute of twenty- 
one guns. Prior to leaving Amoy, on the 
4th, forty-one officials, representing various 
provinces in China, cabled the following 
message to Secretary Root: 

“We, representing the various committees in 


China, beg to express to you our unanimous 
greeting that the visit of the American fleet to 
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our shores gives additional evidence of the 
friendly relations between the United States 
and the Chinese Empire. Our entire population 
rejoices at its safe arrival at Amoy, and we 
join to extend to the American officers and men 
our hearty welcome. May all Americans live 
long and happily.” 


During the visit of the Fleet in Amoy it 
was rumored that it was the intention of 
the Empress Dowager of China (since de- 
ceased) to confer the Order of the Yellow 
Dragon on Rear-Admirals Emory and 
Schroeder and their Captains, in commemo- 
ration of their visit. Following Rear-Ad- 
miral Emory’s retirement, Rear-Admiral 
Schroeder was promoted from the 4th to 
the 3d Division, and Rear-Admiral Potter, 
who was relieved of the command of the 
Vermont by Captain Fletcher, succeeded 
Rear-Admiral Schroeder as Commander of 
the 4th Division. 

On November 5 the squadron left Amoy, 
amid a scene of enthusiasm equal to that 
attending the welcome. The Louisiana, 
with Rear-Admiral Emory on board, went 
to Hong Kong, at which place Admiral 
Emory hauled down his flag and retired 
from active service. The Lowisiana, after 
staying in Hong Kong for an hour or two, 
continued on her way to join the rest of 
the Fleet at Olongapo. 

The stay of the Fleet in Philippine waters 
was given over to battle practice. In this 
necessarily brief review of the cruise, noth- 
ing has been said about the daily drills 
and maneuvers, but it is proper at this time 
to state that between the rounds of enter- 
taining there was hard and earnest work 
along the lines of that which is the chief 
end and raison d’étre of a vessel of war. 
Rear-Admiral Sperry took up the work 
where Rear-Admiral Evans left it, and de- 
veloped the efficiency of the personnel to a 
point, greater than had up to that time been 
reached in the history of our naval estab- 
lishment. The target practice in Magda- 
lena Bay was in the line of preparation for 
the even more serious work in Philippine 
waters. The calibration of the ships was 
effected in Subig Bay, the ships were 
stripped for action, sealed instructions were 
given each Captain, and at the proper time 
each ship went through the form of battle 
experience. This was done not only in 
the daytime, but in the night, with the aid 
of searchlights. The result of the battle 
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practice is, naturally, a State secret, but 
it is known to have been very satisfactory. 
Of all Americans, the result appealed most 
to Commander Wm. S. Sims, who initiated 
gunnery reform in our Navy, and who, by 
his painstaking investigations and tireless 
propaganda, brought about a change of sys- 
tem. Seven years ago it took from three 
to five minutes to fire one shot from a 12- 
inch gun. The record now is three hits a 
minute with a 12-inch gun. And of all 
the officers in the Fleet, the proudest was 
Lieut.-Commander Ridley McLean, Fleet 
Ordnance Officer, who was closely identi- 
fied with Commander Sims in the develop- 
ment of the gunnery system now in vogue. 


COLOMBO: Rain was falling heavily 
when the vessels of the Battle Fleet weighed 
anchor on the morning of December 1, and 
proceeded on their way to Colombo, Ceylon. 
A flotilla of launches and boa‘s accompanied 
the Fleet down the bay, where the leave- 
taking salutes were fired. There had been 
much entertaining at Mania. The night 
before leaving, a reception was given to the 
officers of the Fleet at Fort McKinley by 
the Army garrison. The petty officers were 
given a dinner and a vaudevile show at 
the Orpheum Theater. The bluejackets 
witnessed a vaudeville performance at the 
Opera House. During the day there were 
open fétes and athletic games at the race 
track. 


The Battle Fleet passed through the har- 
bor of Singapore on Sunday, December 11. 
The approach of the Fleet had been her- 
alded by wireless, and the water-front was 
crowded with spectators. 


Salutes were exchanged between the ves- 
sels and the fort, and many small steamers, 
launches and boats went out to greet the 
Fleet. Early in the morning, on Sunday, 
December 12, the Battle Fleet steamed into 
the harbor of Colombo, Ceylon, to the wel- 
come of cheering thousands. The Colonial 
Secretary at Ceylon had received instruc- 
tions from the foreign office in London to 
extend such hospitality to the Fleet as the 
King would wish to have shown the United 
States, and the Legislative Council had pre- 
pared an elaborate schedule of entertain- 
ment for the officers and men of the Fleet. 
Sir Henry Edward McCallum, Governor of 
Ceylon, entertained Rear-Admiral Sperry 
and thirty officers of the Fleet at dinner 
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on December 16. In the course of his wel- 
coming address he spoke as follows: 


“President Roosevelt has now witnessed the 
triumphant progress of the Fleet around the 
world, and before leaving the White House at 
the end of his second term will stretch to 
Admiral Sperry and all of you the warm hand 
of welcome. He is an extremely robust, vig- 
orous and fearless Administrator, and may he, 
on transferring the mantle from his shoulders to 
those of his friend, Mr. Taft, continue to enjoy 
long life, unabated vigor and perfect health and 
happiness.” 


Admiral Sperry expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality which had been and 
was being extended by the officials and peo- 
ple of Ceylon, and particularly of the ar- 
rangements made for the entertaining of 
the enlisted men. He said that the object 
of the cruise was to bring home to the 
Fleet the lesson of self-maintenance, which 
Lord Nelson and the British Admirals had 
learned in the eighteenth century. 

The American Consul, William C. Teich- 
mann, gave a smoker in honor of the senior 
officers, at which function were present Gov- 
ernor McCallum, Chief Justice Lawrence, 
the acting Colonial Secretary, members of 
the Consular Corps, and American resi- 
dents. On the evening of Saturday, De- 
cember 19, Admiral Sperry gave a dinner 
on board the Connecticut to Governor Mc- 
Callum and the local officials and other 
guests. Prior to leaving Colombo, on De- 
cember 20, Rear-Admiral Sperry issued a 
farewell message, from which the following 
is an extract: 


“The greatest benefit of our cruise is the 
appreciation we have gained of the unvarying 
good-will of Great Britain. There is the hap- 
piest prospect of welding the English-speaking 
nations in a friendship of common interests.” 


SUEZ: On the voyage to Suez the New 
Year was appropriately welcomed, and all 
hands had a holiday on New Year’s Day. 
The general feeling throughout the Fleet 
was that the old year had been one of the 
most successful in our naval history. On 
the last day of the old year the Nebraska 
won the signaling championship. The Ne- 
braska had won the baseball championship 
of the Fleet on the last day at Colombo, by 
defeating the New Jersey nine, 22 to 10. 
The Fleet entered the Suez Canal on Mon- 
day, January 4, and on the following day 
reached Port Said, where they anchored 
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to take on coal. On January 7 Rear-Ad- 
miral Potter and officers of the American 
Fleet had an audience with the Khedive 
at Abdeen Palace, Cairo, and in the eve- 
ning the Khedive gave a banquet, at which 
were present to meet the officers, the Amer- 
ican Diplomatic Agent, Lewis M. Idding, 
and the Jeading American residents. 

Meantime, the terrible calamity had fal- 
len upon Sicily, and Rear-Admiral Sperry 
had received instructions from Washington 
to take the Connecticut, Vermont, Minne- 
sota and Kansas to Naples, and offer the 
services of the vessels to the Italian Govern- 
ment for relief work in the earthquake zone. 
The Connecticut arrived at Naples on Jan- 
uary 10, having first made a call at Mes- 
sina, where Ambassador Griscom was taken 
on board. As the Connecticut steamed up 
the Strait of Messina the Stars and Stripes 
were at half-mast, and after salutes were 
exchanged, Rear-Admiral Sperry called on 
the Naval Commander and General Mazza, 
both of whom gratefully acknowledged his 
visit. The Vermont, Kansas and Minne- 
sota had gone on to Villefranche. The sup- 
ply-ship, the Culgoa, had arrived in Italian 
waters before the Connecticut, and had 
landed thirty tons of delicacies at Messina, 
from which point the Culgoa went to Ca- 
tania and other Sicilian ports with stores 
for the refugees. Prior to the arrival of the 
Culgoa, the Yankton was already on the 
spot, doing good work, searching in the 
ruins, and rendering such assistance as was 
possible. 

The Minnesota, Vermont and Kansas had 
arrived at Villefranche at one o’clock in 
the afternoon of January 11, and salutes 
were exchanged. This Division was in com- 
mand of Captain John Hubbard, who ex- 
pects to be made a Rear-Admiral in Sep- 
tember. The Louisiana and the Virginia 
arrived on the same day at Smyrna, and the 
Missouri at Pireus, Greece. The Captain 
of the Port went on board the Missouri and 
welcomed her and her officers to Grecian 
waters. The Ohio arrived at Pireus on 
January 12. 

Ambassador Griscom gave a dinner to 
Rear-Admiral Sperry and his officers at the 
Embassy in Rome on January 13th. This 
dinner was informal, owing to the public 
mourning for the earthquake victims, but 
Admiral Carlos Mirabello, Minister of 
Marine, who was one of the guests at the 
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dinner, took occasion to congratulate Rear- 
Admiral Sperry on the happy and success- 
ful cruise “of the splendid and strong 
He said: 

a ee 


Fleet” commanded by him. 


“Every navy in the world must envy your 
achievement. Apart from the political results of 
the cruise which are outside my province, I 
must say that you have acquired information 
of a technical and also practical nature which 
must prove very useful in regard to the future 
programs for the ever-increasing development 
of your Fleet.” 


Rear-Admiral Sperry and his aides were 
received in private audience by King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel at the Quirinal, on January 
14th. The audience lasted half an hour, 
during which King Victor Emmanuel ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the quick action 
and the practical assistance rendered by 
the United States to the sufferers of the 
earthquake catastrophe. He also said that 
he had followed closely the progress of the 
cruise around the world, and spoke highly 
of the work of the cruise and the ships. 

The Wisconsin and the Kearsarge arrived 
at Malta on January 14th. Salutes were 
exchanged between the vessels and the land 
batteries, and between the vessels and the 
British battleship Exmouth, the flagship of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Asheton Curzon-Howe, 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Atlan- 
tic Fleet. Crowds filled the harbor in boats, 
and the shores were thronged with specta- 
tors. Rear-Admiral Potter and Vice-Ad- 
miral Curzon-Howe exchanged visits in the 
afternoon, and in the evening a ball was 
given at Admiralty House, attended by the 
American and British officers, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught and their son, Prince 
Arthur. 

Arif Pasha, the Turkish Minister, after 
the Division of the Fleet had arrived at 
Smyrna, said: 


“The traditions of the American Navy are 
great. We consider the American Navy the 
last word in modernism of idea and efficiency. 
This remarkable around-the-world voyage is the 
theme of discussions in naval circles everywhere. 
It is not permitted that foreign battleships shall 
pass through the Dardanelles, but I think we 
can make an exception in favor of the American 
Admiral.” 


Ten Turkish officers were taken on the 
Fleet in Turkish waters, and scattered 
among the battleships, in order that they 
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might gain practical experience in seaman- 
ship and navigation. These officers upon 
their return will figure prominently in the 
reorganization of the Turkish Navy. 


The plans laid down at the time of going 
to press are that the Battle Fleet will ren- 
dezvous at Negro Bay, Morocco, on Feb- 
ruary 1st, and reassemble at Gibraltar on 
February 9th. While it will proceed from 
Gibraltar at a pace which will bring it into 
Hampton Roads by February 22d, the in- 
dividual ships will be put through speed 
trials and endurance tests. Ships of similar 
class will race against each other to de- 
termine individual excellency, while ships 
of different designs will be pitted one 
against the other to determine superiority 
of style. There will also be races between 
squadrons, and battle maneuvers, in which 
squadrons and divisions will participate, 
as well as gunnery practice under battle 
conditions. 

The squadron of battleships and armored 
cruisers now on the Atlantic coast, under 
command of Rear-Admiral Arnold, will 
meet the Fleet some distance out and ac- 
company it to Hampton Roads. President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Newberry and Admiral 
Dewey will sail out of Hampton Roads on 
the Mayflower about noon of February 22d, 
and anchor in the tail of the Horseshoe, 
where they will await the Battle Fleet. The 
Fleet will be reviewed in a manner similar 
to the review on December 16, 1907. The 
Mayflower will steam between two long 
lines of battleships, and after coming to 
anchor the President will receive Rear- 
Admiral Sperry and the Fleet Captains. 
One squadron of the Fleet will remain in 
Hampton Roads until after March 4th; 
2,500 sailors from this squadron will par- 
ticipate in the inaugural parade at Wash- 
ington. All the bluejackets will get shore 
leave in relays in Norfolk. Later the ships 
will disperse to their home stations for 
overhauling. 


“FF 

The Maine and the Alabama, which left 
’Frisco ahead of the rest of the Battle Fleet, 
arrived at Honolulu June 16, and left on 
the 22d. They made Guam on July 6, and 
left on the 14th, reaching Manila on the 
20th. They left Manila on August 1, arriv- 
ing at Singapore on the 7th, at Colombo on 
the 16th, at Aden, Arabia, on the 28th. 


Leaving Aden on the 31st, they entered the 
Suez Canal on September 7, and anchored 
at Ismailia, from which point the officers 
and men made excursions to Cairo and the 
pyramids. Leaving Ismailia on the 10th, 
they touched at Port Said, from which point 
they steamed, on the 11th, to Naples, arriv- 
ing there on the 17th. Leaving Naples on 
the 26th, they crossed the Mediterranean 
Sea to Gibraltar, where they arrived on the 
30th. Good-by was bade to Gibraltar on 
October 4, and the vessels headed for the 
Azores, where they arrived on the 8th. On 
the morning of the 10th anchors were 
hauled in, and the two vessels headed west 
for the United States, up to this point being 
two days ahead of the schedule. 

The Maine arrived at Portsmouth early 
in the morning of October 19, having com- 
pleted her circuit of the globe, over a course 
of 36,000 miles, in 300 days out from Hamp- 
ton Roads. The actual distance logged by 
the Maine was 36,111 miles. She burned 
22,000 tons of coal, which wore out 250 
shovels, and her engines made approximate- 
ly 13,000,000 revolutions. The Alabama 
made for New York, where she arrived on 
the evening of October 19. 


THE TORPEDO FLOTILLA 


Two weeks before the Battle Fleet left 
Hampton Roads. six black-painted torpedo 
boats—the Whipple, Lawrence, Hopkins, 
Stewart, Truxtun and Hull, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant H. I. Cone—glided out 
to sea from Lynnhaven Bay, Va., bound 
for San Francisco. On December 7th the 
flotilla dropped anchor in the harbor of San 
Juan, P. R., having covered a distance of 
1,310 miles in a little less than five days. 
The flotilla remained at San Juan until the 
12th, and then made for Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, which place was reached two days 
afterward. On December 22d the flotilla 
left for Para, Brazil, but an accident to 
the Lawrence necessitated its return to Port 
of Spain, where it remained until the Bat- 
tle Fleet arrived. It got under way again 
on the morning of Christmas day, and on 
the afternoon of December 30th anchored 
off Para. January 10th saw the flotilla at 
Pernambuco, Brazil, where it remained 
three days and a half, leaving on the aft- 
ernoon of the 13th for Rio de Janeiro, which 
port was made after an eight days’ run. 
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The flotilla only stayed in the harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro a few hours and then head- 
ed for Buenos Ayres. At the mouth of the 
Rio Plata they were met by a flotilla of 
Argentine torpedo boats, and escorted past 
Montevideo to Buenos Ayres, where the 
flotilla anchored on the morning of Janu- 
ary 27th. Buenos Ayres was left behind 
on January 30th, and, escorted by the Ar- 
gentine torpedo flotilla as far as Monte- 
video, our flotilla made for Punta Arenas. 
On this stretch the flotilla met with very 
rough weather. Entering the Straits of 
Magellan in the early morning of Feb- 
ruary 4th, Punta Arenas was made in the 
afternoon. At this place the flotilla once 
more rejoined the Battle Fleet, and late in 
the evening of February 7th, accompanied 
the Fleet through the Straits out into 
the Pacific. On the 11th the flotilla 
stopped at the village of Quellon for 
supplies, and on the 15th arrived at Tal- 
cahuano, Chile, in Concepcion Bay. Here 
the flotilla rested for ten days, and then 
left for Callao, where it arrived March 1st, 
the day after the Fleet had left. Here the 
flotilla remained for eight days, and then 
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left for Panama, anchoring on March 14th 
opposite La Boca in the Panama Roads. 
During their stay at this place several hun- 
dred bluejackets were landed and were ac- 
corded a trip along the canal in a special 
train provided by Rear-Admiral Rousseau. 
The flotilla left Panama on March 22d 
and arrived at Acapulco, Mexico, March 
28th. Here it remained five days, when it 
left for Magdalena Bay. When the flotilla 
arrived at Magdalena Bay on April 5th, the 
Battle Fleet was already there. The boats 
went at once into torpedo practice, which 
was concluded on April 25th, on the eve- 
ning of which day the flotilla left for San 
Diego, Cal. This city was made on the 
28th, San Pedro and Los Angeles on May 
1st, Santa Cruz May 4th. At this latter 
place the flotilla again joined the Battle 
Fleet. On the evening of May 5th the 
flotilla arrived off the Golden Gate, and on 
the 6th entered San Francisco Bay with 
the Fleet and the Pacific Fleet. 

It reads very simple, but this cruise of 
the torpedo flotilla was a great undertaking, 
splendidly accomplished. 


THE FLEET 


By THOMAS LOMAX HUNTER 


Whosoever are lords of the Sea, 
They shall be lords of the Land; 
It is well for us that our rulers be 


Such as do understand 


This, and have wisely planned 
Our Fleet, which sails afar 

To show our friends at the wide world ends 
How strong for peace we are. 


Surely the poet’s heart is filled 
With a silly woe, that makes him wail, 
“The price of one of these would build 


A Harvard or a Yale.” 


Would their learning aught avail 
When our last ship goes down, 

And the war-fleets wait at the harbor-gate 
For the ransom of the town! 
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Peace is only a compromise, 
Peace is a thing to guard and keep 
With ready hand and watchful eyes, 
For the war-dogs wait to leap 
On those who lag or sleep. 
Peace can be only won 
By the wisest word and the keenest sword 
And the weight of the greatest gun. 


All of the wealth we proudly boast, 
All of our commerce and our arts, 
Tall-towered cities on the coast, 
Rich stores and busy marts, 
3ut win us envious hearts 
In the avid tribes that wait 
Till our navies rust ere they glut their lust 
On the treasures of the State. 


What will we do in that direful day 
When the envious foe is at our throat? 
Reason his armed hosts away 
With a gentle word, or quote 
Some prattle learned by rote, 
Some altruistic drool? 
Will he sail away if we preach, or pray, 
Or read him the Golden Rule? 


Ah, no! Though we be rich and wise, 
If our sword arm be short or weak, 
To Strength we must be prey and prize, 
To Power must be meck, 
Turning the other cheek, 
Buying with toil and gold 
From the man who fights a dole of rights 
We had not strength to hold. 


Wise indeed have our rulers wrought; 
(Hold up their hands while they build the Fleet). 
Ne’er will a foreign host be fought 
On our soil with its strength complete. 
Ne’er will we feel defeat, 
If we do as they’ve done and planned, 
3ut secure in our peace we’ll wax and increase, 
Lords of the Sea and the Land. 
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Interesting paragraphs culled from letters 


the Battle Fleet, and from other sources. 
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received from our correspondents with 


Particularly pathetic is the paragraph on 


Sicily, written before the recent appalling calamity visited that island. 


“Through the haze the summit of Mt. A°tna 
on the Island of Sicily presented itself to our 
view. Smoking, this old giant has the best of 
Pittsburg, just firing up in the morning. To all 
Marines Mt. A®tna is the landmark on which he 
gets his bearings for the Strait of Messina. The 
city of Catania at the base of the mountain 
looked beautiful to us, although we were about 
ten miles away. Here also we found the heav- 
iest underground swell so far met with; a roll 
of 15° was registered. Near 10 A. M. the Ala- 
bama and Maine entered the Messina Strait 
proper. Here, on the shores of Sicily and Italy 
may be seen one of the most beautiful pieces of 
God’s handiwork; beautiful green mountains 
and valleys; hundreds of bridged mountain 
streams, bounded by vineyards, the finest and 
most productive of the world. While we were 
passing through, the bright warm sun was shi- 
ning over all. No wonder that Italy is known 
as the ‘Land of Sunshine and Beauty.’ ” 


ro 


Cairo! All hands were out of the 
headed on a dead run for the waiting cabs out- 
side. A free-for-all scuffle took place to deter- 
mine who should be first off for the hotels. Who 
were first off I do not know, but the party of 
Marines unloaded, charging the New Khedivial 
Hotel, first on the spot and first served. Some 
trimmed up, others didn’t; anyhow, we were all 
on the job when dinner was announced. Courses 
were put away in one, two, three order; when 
the last man pushed back his chair there was 
little left in the kitchen and less on the tables. 
About 10 o’clock the entire party was leaving 
the different hotels for a cruise about the streets 
of Cairo by night—a night that those who made 
it will never forget. A few of the very mild 
things we did see was the genuine huche-kuche 
and can-can, the soul dance, fairy dance, spirit 
dance and several more dances which are about 
all the same. All places for moral dissipation 
were wide open. Dramshops by. the hundreds, 
with their tables extending from the bar-rail to 
the street-curb; barely enough room left on the 
broad sidewalks for a person to pass. 


train, 


To the casual observer the Canal seems only 
to have been completed or opened yesterday, and 
it is likely that a century will have rolled 
around before the Suez becomes a walled canal. 
The stations passed now and then en route 
through the Canal are also beautiful homes. The 
keeper and his family (generally French) in 
working clothes can be seen working about the 
premises, beautifying the grounds or their home. 
All seemed happy, and greeted us with laughing 
remarks and waving of their hands. 


King George of Greece visited the Missouri 
and Ohio on January 16, and on the evening 
of January 17 a grand dinner was given in 
the palace, in honor of the officérs of the ships. 
A reception was given on January 16 at Athens 
by Minister Pearson, which was attended by 
members of the royal family, diplomats and 
prominent residents. 


The bodies of Consul Cheney and Mrs. 
Cheney were found in the ruins of — American 
Consulate at Messina on January 15 by blue- 
jackets from the Jllinois. The supply-ship Culgoa 
took the bodies to Naples, from whence they 
were carried to New Haven for burial. The 
Illinois went to Malta on January 17. 


“The march through the streets of Sydney, 
and under the marvelously festooned arches to 
Martin Place, amid cheering of thousands,” 
writes one of our correspondents, “was most 
impressive. The at-home on H. M. S. Pow- 
erful was the consummation of effort and good 
judgment. A more fairylike ball than that 
given by the Governor-General it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine. Crowded it was, of course, 
but the wealth, beauty and aristocracy of the 
Commonwealth danced and laughed through the 
halls. The refreshment tents, spacious and 
beautiful, were mazes of the most exquisite 
Oriental effects. The interior was draped with 
thousands of yards of delicate Moorish prints. 
Palms and ferns rivaled each other and crowded 
close upon the settees. Flunkies and attendants 
ministered to your slightest fancy. The effect 
was magical. And if you did not manage to 
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dance, or to meet those of your heart’s desire, 
you cared but little and returned to your ship 
with the magic of the scene strong upon you. 
Not even the pelting rain dampened your en- 
thusiasm. And so it was later at the garden 
party given by His Excellency the Governor, 
another scene of splendor and of enchantment, 
but in the open and under an azure sky. The 
large gardens surrounding the residence were 
splendid with surging guests. To us Sydney left 
a lasting impression of a delicate blending of 
the beautiful.” 


We have made a world-famed voyage, 

We have cruised around the Horn, 

With naught in sight but water 

At night and in the morn. 

And when at length we reached the land 

Of sunshine and of flowers 

We got a mighty welcome 

For those sixteen ships of ours. 

Balls, barbecues and picnics, 

And hearty handshakes, too; 

Everything was open 

To the sailor boys in blue. 

But we have only started; 

We are going on around 

Till our ships shall drop their anchors 

Over in Long Island Sound. 

And we wonder what awaits us,— 

Will they treat us just as nice? 

Will they féte us and caress us, 

Or will their hearts be ice? 

Will they have a sign of “Welcome” 

Upon the highest hill? 

We are seeking information; 

We just wonder if they will. 
—Burke. 


Driving through the park at Honolulu I was 
attracted by a large white sign attached to many 


of the magnificent palm trees. Not being near 
enough to these signs to satisfy my curiosity, lL 
asked the driver what these posters meant; he 
said that the growth having become so dense, 
the authorities had picked out the ones marked 
thus to be cut down, but the Japanese in charge, 
to whom the order was given, thought it such an 
extravagance to destroy these lovely trees, that 
he asked permission to give them away if any 
one should wish to have them transplanted. He 
was told, “Certainly, if they were taken away 
within two weeks.” So this was his method of 
letting the public know they were welcome to 
them. As I neared these trees I read this sign 
tacked to each one: “For-give this tree.” 


Wherever you happen to be, get your mind for 
a moment off local matters and take the follow- 
lowing interesting trip through the Straits of 
Magellan with Corporal Joseph J. Pierce, of the 
Marine Corps: 

“The Straits are wide and open, and safe sail- 
ing for the fleet during the midnight hours. On 
either side of the Straits, as the dawn comes, 
there is a rapid change in the landscape from 
grassy treeless land and an occasional patch of 
snow on some lone hill to lofty snow-capped 
mountains, and the snow, ice and glaciers in- 
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crease as we steam further into the Straits. In 
places the snow seems to fill the valleys almost 
to the level of the mountain tops. Huge glaciers 
make one wonder how such masses of ice were 
ever formed. Dense forests extend from the 
water’s edge one-third of the way up the sides 
of the mountains, and in the valleys and ravines 
are bounding mountain streams lined with gor- 
geous green. The only live things we see now 
are a few seals on the boulders near the shore 
and an occasional sea fowl. The Battle Fleet 
encountered strong head winds and nasty treach- 
erous currents after passing Carlos III Island. 
Everybody was on the alert, and navigator as 
well as helmsman had his troubles. Nothing 
could be named more appropriately than Cape 
Crosstide to the northwest. Just beyond is An- 
son Rock, a jagged pinnacle, very dangerous to 
navigation, the approach to which is marked by 
two buoys a mile apart with ‘Anson’ in big let- 
ters painted on them. This rock seems to be the 
very peak of a mountain rising out of the wa- 
ter, and directly in the path of navigation. It 
is ten chances to one that if a vessel should ap- 
proach the rock during a squall or blizzard the 
rock would not be seen until too late. The 
grandeur of the scenery throughout the English 
Reach, at the entrance to which is Cape Coven- 
try, cannot be equaled. The Reach is crooked 
and long, and the gloom cast by the bare walls 
of slate, the snow-covered mountains and the 
continual fall of dark, ugly-looking clouds that 
top them is most depressing. Our passage 
through the dangerous narrow channels of the 
Straits was made in perfect order, and at no 
time did any of the ships seem to be in any very 
great danger. The Battle Fleet maintained, 
during its passage through the most dangerous 
navigable waters in the world, as perfect a line 
as any one ever saw at maneuvers in some quiet 
bay.” 


A Leper Asylum at Trinidad divided interest 
with the racetrack and Coolie town. A _ blue- 
jacket writes us: ‘The sight of decaying and 
disfigured persons at the asylum was appalling.” 


Corporal Joseph J. Pierce, of the Marine 
Corps, writes us the following very interesting 
account of King Neptune’s visit to the Alaine: 
“On January 6, at 12:30 A. M. in longitude 
38° 16’ 32”, Davy Jones, Secretary of His Royal 
Highness, King Neptune, boarded the Maine at 
midnight with orders from the Ruler of the 
Raging Main for commanding officers. About 8 
o'clock in the morning King Neptune, his Queen 
and corps of trusty shellbacks, were reported 
standing toward us. King Neptune in a thun- 
dering voice ordered the Maine to lay to and 
east her ‘booze’ lockers adrift. ‘Put your wheel 
hard over to help yourself and steer straight for 
Anheuser-Busch! Change your course to Bud- 
weiser! Steady your helm on Canadian Club! 
Slow down to half Scotch and sherry! Stand 
by your port wines! Let go your seltzer! Se- 
cure!’ King Neptune came over our starboard 
bow at half-past 8 o’clock, relieving’ Captain 
Harber of his command of the vessel. The King 
seemed displeased with some of the ship’s fix- 











tures and parts, so he ordered that the forward 
turret be trained abeam, that the port anchor 
be weighed and put in a ditty box, that the 
starboard propeller be unshipped and put on the 
Captain’s table, that the barber’s chair be forth- 
with installed on the forward turret, that a 
shellback mix the King’s favorite lather (four 
barrels of tar oil, waste engine oil, soft soap, 
molasses, flour, turpentine and sand) ; that two 
whitewash brushes, 8 inches by 26 inches, be 
produced for lathering and shaving; that a sail 
basin with sufficient capacity for a fathom of 
sea water be rigged up on the forecastle, and a 
chute with an angle of 45° be built from the 
barber’s chair to the basin. Those who were 
affected with jimjams or shakes, or who showed 
the yellow streak, were to be treated by the 
Doctor while in the barber’s chair. Dr. Pine 
Tar and Dr. Soap are always at hand to give 
treatment every time a man opens his mouth. 
At 9 o’clock the boatswain’s mate passed the 
news for all hands to lay forward to the barber 
shop and get shaved. When al! hands had assem- 
bled the King, looking very grave at his future 
subjects, said, “Io all Yeomen who survive the 
shave which my barber is about to give you, 
and the submersion you will get at the hands 
of your superiors, I will give a certificate of 
recognition into the Ancient and Mystic Order 
of the Deep, and will enjoin all my subjects and 
the finny tribe that, should you at any time 
hereafter enter my realm, you shall be accorded 
full honors as one of my most trusty shellbacks. 
Should you fall overboard I forbid the finny 
tribe to harm you. Disobey this order at the 
penalty of my royal displeasure. Further, I 
give you full power to refuse any bath or shave 
in the future that you deem unnecessary to your 
well-being and health.’ 

“About 800 of the Maine company met King 
Neptune, and had a shave in his shop for the 
first time. Now they are swearing to get satis- 
faction some day.” 


Here is the certificate which is issued by King 
Neptunus to initiated shellbacks: 


“Domain of Neptune Rea, 
“Ruler of the Raging Main. 

“To all Sailors wherever ye may be, and to 
all Mermaids, Sea-serpents, Whales, Sharks, 
Porpoises, Dolphins, Skates, Eels, Suckers, Lob- 
sters, Pollywogs, and other living things of the 
sea, GREETING: KNow YE: that on this 5th 
day of January, 1908, in latitude 0° 00’ 00” and 
longitude 87 West, there appeared within the 
limits of Our Royal Domain the U. S. S. 
bound southward for the Straits of Magellan 
and Pacific ports. Be It Remembered: that the 
said vessel and officers and crew thereof have 
been inspected and passed on by ourself and our 
royal staff, and Be It Known: by all ye sailors, 
marines, landlubbers and others who may be 
honored by his presence that Jonn Dok, having 
been found worthy to be numbered as one of 
our trusty shellbacks, has been gathered to our 
fold and duly initiated into the solemn mysteries 
of the Ancient Order of the Deep. Be It Fur- 
ther Understood: that by virtue of the power 
invested in me I do hereby command all my 
subjects to show due honor and respect to him 
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whenever he may enter into our realm. Dis- 
obey this order under penalty of our royal dis- 
pleasure. 

“Given under our hand and seal, this 5th day 
of January, 1908. 

“Neptunus Rez. 
“Davy Jones, 
“His Majesty’s Scribe.” 


While in the Bay of Guanabara (the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro) the ships’ bands were worked 
overtime. Besides the Brazilian war vessels, 
there were also in the bay war vessels from Ger- 
many and Italy, and every morning at colors 
each ship’s band was required to play four na- 
tional airs, a steady half hour’s work. 


A thrilling rescue was made in the forenoon 
of October 13 as the fleet was approaching 
through the roughest kind of weather to the 
port of Yokohama. A bluejacket named Glad- 
den was swept from the life-lines of the Minne- 
sota into the raging sea. A copper life-buoy 
and life-preservers were immediately thrown 
from the vessel, and Gladden reached the buoy 
after a hard fifty-yard swim. The “man over- 
board” signal was hoisted, and the vessels 
slowed down. The Vermont was the next ves- 
sel astern, and as it came near Gladden started 
to swim toward it. Immediately every man on 
the ship yelled: “Go back to your buoy.” Glad- 
den, with remarkable presence of mind, turned 
and once more reached the buoy. A life-line 
was shot out to him from the superstructure of 
the Vermont. It fell short again. He let go of 
his buoy. A second line shot out, and a third. 
Both fell short. Then a fourth dropped across 
one of the life-belts which was floating in the 
sea, and the line was buoyed up until Gladden 
reached it, after which he was pulled aboard. 
“Bully for you!” was the message which Capt. 
Hubbard, of the Minnesota, sent to Capt. Pot- 
ter, of the Vermont, over the wireless. 


The visit of the fleet to Japan recalls the fact 
that it was only a few miles from its anchorage 
off Yokohama that Commodore Perry, command- 
ing our first fleet to visit Japan, anchored his 
few side-wheel steamers and sailing frigates on 
July 8, 1853. At that time Japan would not 
allow a foreigner on her shores, and even re- 
fused to receive representatives of other govern- 
ments. It was in Yokohama that Commodore 
Perry persuaded Japan to sign her famous 
treaty with the United States, the beginning of 
her development into a powerful modern nation. 


Evidently the W. C. T. U. of Japan went to 
sleep after cutting out the Japanese dancing 
girls from sharing in the entertainment to the 
fleet, for when the bluejackets went ashore in 
Yokohama they were met with signs like the fol- 
lowing: “Hail, Columbia! Ye Brave American 
Seamen! You are Welcome to these far East- 
ern Shores! Our Mountains and Lakes all join 
in greeting you, and our Blank rye and Bour- 
—— join in the vociferous cry of ‘Ban- 
zai! 
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“Say, it is all right; she is anchored now!” 
yelled an American bluejacket who, being 
thrown from a horse while riding in Sydney, 
managed to grasp one of the reins as he fell. 


“Why, there is old ‘Liz’! said a bluejacket 
who, in walking the streets of Melbourne, came 
across a small edition of the Statue of Liberty 
outside one of the newspaper offices. 


C. G. M., Hospital Steward on the Alabama, 
was one of the men who made the trip from 
Callao to Lima, and who visited the great ca- 
thedral in the latter city. This cathedral was 
built by Pizarro early in the fifteenth century, 
and the bluejackets were permitted to view his 
remains. Hanigan writes: “It is wonderful 
how they have stood the passing of the centu- 
ries. Upon most parts of his body the skin is 
still intact, but a few of his fingers and toes 
have fallen off. It was a gruesome sight, and 
one that will not soon fade from our memory.” 


The sanitary conditions of Lima did not im- 
press our bluejackets. One of them writes: “On 
one of the streets near the river was a carcass 
of a horse, over which a dog and more than a 
score of buzzards were dining together, each 
seemingly perfectly at home. So intent were 
they upon their prey that we walked within a 
few feet of them before they made any attempt 
to retreat, and then only for a few feet as if 
in defiance of further intrusion.” 


The bull-fight given at Lima on February 25, 
1908, in honor of the American fleet, and which 
was attended by several thousand bluejackets 
and several hundred officers, did not take well 
with the guests. Several] of the officers who oc- 
cupied a box with the President of Peru left the 
amphitheatre in the middle of the performance. 


“I guess this is the easiest that we have 
struck since we left Hampton Roads,” was the 
comment made by one of the 2000 bluejackets 
who got one of the box luncheons served out in 
Sydney. It took seventeen minutes to distribute 
these 2000 luncheons. 


A marine from the Kansas wrote from Syd- 
ney: “I was riding on a street car, and a gen- 
tleman and his wife took me in. Nothing would 
do with these people than I must go right home 
with them. And I went. And, I tell you, it 
was—well, there is nothing else to say, except 
that it was just like being back among the old 
home folks, ’way over there in the States. That 
is the kind of thing we have been having right 
along.” 


One of the officers of the fleet, in comment- 
ing upon the hearty reception tendered by the 
people of Sydney says: ‘Here nobody wants us 
to spend anything. ‘The car conductors say, 
‘Go ’way,’ if we try to pay our fares, and it 
is the same right through.” 


The reception of the cruiser squadron at Hon- 
olulu was, of course, pleasant; and many were 


the balls, socials and concerts that our officers 
and men enjoyed. The Seaside Hotel gave a 
dance every evening, and was crowded every 
night with officers and men. 

On September 10th the ships bid farewell to 
the Garden City, and for the next five days we 
enjoyed calm seas and cool breezes. On the 
night of the 15th Neptune’s messenger came 
on board and presented his master’s compliment 
to the ship, and served “‘wet slips” to all. The 
following day each man of the ship’s company 
was duly and solemnly welcomed into the An- 
cient Order of the Deep. Nothing else of im- 
portance happened during the trip. 

Samoa—here we are at last. War clubs, tapa 
cloth, kava, and shells seem to take our new 
men by surprise. To look at her decks, one 
would think the ship had drifted into the prim- 
itive state of warfare, with the many spears, 
war clubs and other curios hung about. Ba- 
nanas, although they grow here, are priced at 
about $1.75 a dozen. That is a little too much 
for the ordinary flat-foot’s palate. Everything 
is shillings and pounds, with nothing for a six- 
pence, and mighty little for a crown. They 
work about two hours a month, and it takes 
them a long time to get rested. 

We expected a replenishing of our coal supply 
on the 22d, but the necessary fuel and some sea- 
stores have not shown up. We can lay here for 
a time without coal, but we do not look very 
bravely ahead to weeks perhaps of Government 
“straight.” 

The U. 8S. 8. Solace had the novel experience 
of picking up the shipwrecked crew of the 
British steamship Aon, which went ashore on 
Christmas Island on July:18th. A naval officer 
and family were among the unfortunate—or 
shall we say fortunate?—people. 


From an Australian newspaper: “Money was 
spent like water by the American bluejackets 
while on shore in Sydney, and the men wanted 
to pay for everything. Matinees were given at 
all the theaters on Saturday afternoon to which 
less number than was expected, but the majority 
insisted on paying. Managers were astounded 
to see their invitation tickets torn up before 
their eyes and the box plan demanded. Dress 
circle seats, stalls and boxes were usually 
marked off and paid for where found available. 
In the same way the best seats were secured 
for performances during the following week.” 


“It is all for Uncle Sam,” says Editor Chief 
Yeoman Wm. H. Reinhackel, of The Buckeye, 
printed on board the Ohio while in Auckland, 
New Zealand. “There are a lot of men in the 
Navy who think and say, ‘Well, I don’t care 
what I do in this outfit. It won’t count when 
I get in civil life.’ There’s where they make a 
great mistake. You will find that all through 
life anything that is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. Let us commence to-day and cast 
aside this envious feeling, this knocking, this 
miserable ill-feeling for one another—and work 
together as one man, no matter what rating we 
hold or what department we happen to serve 
in.” 
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“Coal ship, pile on stores, secure cverything 
for sea.” When this is done, steam is gotten 
up; the anchor raised, and slowly, but surely, 
the ship steams out to sea. When it reaches the 
sea, all seems dismal, and the ship is apparently 
lost in the monstrous blue waves, which when 
encountered, cause the ship to pitch, roll and 
tumble. Never ceases, but continues on and on 
until it seems that it never will stop. Morning 
comes, evening comes, but it still keeps on. 
Once the waves dash high above the uppermost 
deck, and then many times not so high again. 
Night comes, and it seems that unknown desti- 
nies are being neared, and that the unknown 
would soon be solved. But, no! on and on the 
ship goes, to where, it seems, nobody knows, and 
it is apparently lost forever in the mother seas. 
Everybody is busy, and practically amused at 
some task they must do. And thus each reasons 
that by doing his little part the place we are 
steaming for wil! be finally and safeiy reached. 
He seems to never tire, for well he knows that 
others have done, and are doing, like feats. 
Feats they certainly are, for only the very best 
of men can serve on a Man-o’-war. 

He has steamed for fourteen days now, and 
probably is a little weary. But ail is cheer 
again at the thought that within twenty-four 
hours the ship will be lying at peace alongside 
of the dock, where liberty will be given, visitors 
admitted and parties made. Thus it seems that 
he has just been newly born, and delivered by 
kind mother ocean in the finest places that 
there are. 

Upon arriving, he looks back upon his jour- 
ney, as that of one going up to the moon, and 
back again. He has been tossed up und around 
sO many, many times, that it really does seem 
that he has been to the moon,—the reason that 
the seas are often referred to as the “High 
Seas.” Such is the way of fifteen days at sea 
on a Man-o’-War. 


Our cab drew up at the Mosque of Amar; 
paying our two piastres to the keepers at the 
gate, the party entered this oldest landmark of 


old Cairo. The high pulpit is still there. The 
huge marble columns of the temple are wonders 
of ancient skill and architecture; one especially 
at the foot of the pulpit, which is said to have 
been brought from the temple of the old proph- 
ets in the land of Mecca by the prophet Amar, 
and which, having been broken en route to Cairo 
and cemented together again, was placed in 
Amar temple with a steel guard about it. At 
the wish of their leader, the followers of Amar 
held this granite pillar or column as sacred; 
even now his tribesmen once each year come to 
this mosque and worship at the foot of the pul- 
pit about the sacred column. In the northeast 
corner of the temple is the tomb of the founder 
of the mosque. To the west and directly in 
front of the tomb is a blue granite column, sup- 
posed by the followers of Amar to be imbued 
with healing powers, and about the height from 
the ground of a man kneeling is a shallow hole, 
where lemon-juice is sprinkled, the patient being 
required to lick the rough granite and lemon- 
juice until the blood ran from his tongue, after 
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which the patient was supposed to get well. 
Blood stains can still be seen on the granite, 
though it is supposed these stains did not come 
from this source, even though the guides claim 
it to be genuine. Near the gate, on our way 
out, we were shown another queer religious 
fancy; two pillars close together and slightly 
raised, also looking well worn, are supposed to 
be the measure of a man’s righteousness—easy 
passage between the two columns a very right- 
eous person; difficult, partly righteous, and if 
a person could not pass between them he or 
she was a wicked person. Though I passed 
through very easily I cannot boast of the sup- 
position. 


At last all eyes rested on the gray piles of 
stone in the distance. The Pyramids! How 
grand they looked! We wondered at what we 
saw. In good old schooldays we read of them 
in our Ancient Histories, remarking to teacher 
and schoolmates how much we would like to see 
them. I have dreamed of seeing them when a 
small boy, but it never entered my mind that I 
would ever see them. Ah! if I live I will climb 
their old sides to-morrow. 


A party from the Maine and Alabama was 
given forty-eight hours’ leave to go to Rome 
when those two vessels reached Naples. Ar- 
rangements were previously made with the Pope 
to receive the party in the Vatican to bless them 
and allow a short visit in his household. Sev- 
eral of the boys, when His Holiness was not 
looking, took advantage of the occasion and by 
turns sat on the Pope's throne! 


“All were happy and patriotic, and ‘Jack’ was 
treated as the Prodigal returned,” is the way 
one bluejacket writes about the reception at Los 
Angeles. After witnessing some boxing-bouts, 
which were refereed by Jeffries, this bluejacket 
went to a barbecue. “Um-m-m ” he writes, 
“it was good. ‘The beef just out of the pit, 
nice and tender, chile-con-carne, chile sauce and 
beans, fried tomatoes, Spanish bread, butter, 
coffee and fruit, served by the good ladies of 
the city, young and old, good-looking and other- 
wise.”’ 


Nothing is better calculated than absence to 
br.ng to the forefront that instinctive love of 
country which lies in the corner of every Amer- 
ican heart. Here is the way one of our corre- 
spondents puts it as he describes the arrival of 
the Fleet at San Francisco: 

“At first we could not see the entrance of San 
Francisco Bay, owing to the heavy foggy clouds 
that lay close to the sea, but just at noon these 
clouds lifted a little, and a wonderful sight met 
our eyes—the high mountains, the cliffs and 
deep ravines on both sides of it. For the first 
time many of us saw the wonderful Golden 
Gate. Nearer and nearer we came to the nar- 
rows—wondering what made the mountains, 
cliffs and beach look so spotted, when without 
warning the two big forts on either side of the 
bay belched forth flashes and white clouds of 
smoke, and the spots began to jump, rush and 
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change positions, and cheers from countless 
thousands of throats— American throats — 
reached our ears, cheers which to our dying 
days will still be ringing in our ears and 
hearts.” 


Franklin Matthews, correspondent of the New 
York Sun with the fleet, summarizes the work 
done at Rio by the Y. M. C. A. for the benefit 
of the men of the fleet as follows: “Eight thou- 
sand sheets of paper and 5,000 envelopes pro- 
vided free of charge, 21,000 guides to the city 
printed and circulated, about 175,000 postage 
stamps sold, nearly 2,000 meal tickets sold, 
3,500 special excursions provided (these in ad- 
dition to the many general excursions), about 
$175,000 exchanged at the lowest possible rates, 
about 170,000 postcards sold, about 2,000 auto- 
mobile trips arranged.” 


Another old naval custom has gone by the 
board. Secretary Newberry, on January 1, 
signed an order to the effect that general mus- 
ter, which has heretofore been held on every 
ship of the Navy in commission on the first 
Sunday of each month, is no longer obligatory. 
General muster was established in the early 
days of the Navy to keep a check on the men 
and the paymasters, and it required that every 
man answer to his name and pass around the 
capstan on the quarterdeck in full view of all 
the officers. 


Four hundred and thirty-eight out of a possi- 
ble 500 at a rifle and pistol shoot is very good 
shooting for green apprentice seamen. This is 
what was done by Inspector Holden’s division 
at Newport in December. Of the 93 apprentice 
seamen who shot, 3 were rated above first class, 
which makes them crack shots; 40 were first 
class, 45 second class, and 5 third class. The 
average score for the whole division was 377.67, 
which gives them second class. Had they 
reached half a point more they would have 
qualified in the first class. 


It must not be considered that the successful 
cruise of the Ileet is an illustration of what 
might be done in war time. The battleships, 
when they sailed from Hampton Roads, had ev- 
ery available storeroom and compartment filled 
to overflowing with provisions and other stores, 
a condition which could only exist in time of 
peace, and would be impracticable during war. 
They had with them the two supply ships— 
Glacier and Culgoa—the collier Ajag, which 
carried about 350 tons of general stores and 
30,000 galions of miscellaneous oils, and the 
Nero with 7,500 gallons of oil. With all these 
the Atlantic Fleet could have kept the sea for 
about 130 days without replenishment, assum- 
ing its coal supply to be ample. In time of war 
fighting ships cannot carry more than about 
thirty days’ provisions and supplies. It should 
have with it supplies for five times that period. 
One of the vital needs of the Navy is for ships 
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which can carry at least 120 days’ provisions 
and capable of a speed which would enable them 
to keep up with the fleet. 


“Fireman” writes us: “No welcome quite 
compared with that given us at Japan. That 
was a sure enough ‘sea-goin’ welcome.’ We 
have been royally entertained in other places, 
especially Australia, but Japan’s welcome will 
remain with us when others have faded from 
our minds. After we had read some of the pa- 
pers we expected from the Japanese a forced 
welcome, but the cheering of the school children, 
the indescribable decorations, not only by the 
Government, but by individuals, the universal 
courtesy and sincere efforts by Japanese sailors 
and students who acted as guides, as well as 
everybody else with whom we came in contact, 
made every moment of our liberties ashore a 
pleasant surprise. We are justly proud of the 
excellent conduct record which our boys have 
carried with them, but never was the behavior 
of our men more decorous than in the land of 
the cherry blossoms.” 


“Allright” writes us from the Louisiana: 
“Our welcome in Australia will be hard to beat 
on the rest of our voyage. It hasn’t been ex- 
celled at any place. Australia is one place 
where the uniform is not looked down upon, but 
whether worn by the British or American man- 
o’-warsman is honored. Many warm friend- 


ships were formed on shore, and a few of our 


boys met their fate—wooing, winning and wed- 
ding within one week’s stay. If any of our Aus- 
tralian cousins should see this, we wish to thank 
them for the jolly good time they afforded us.” 


The United States Fleet Reception Commit- 
tee, appointed by the Chinese Government at 
Amoy, was composed of some of the highest dig- 
nitaries of the country, including Prince Yu 
Lang. Nothing was overlooked that -would give 
an effect of dignity or impressiveness, or which 
could testify to the cordiality or good feeling of 
the Chinese Government. The Chinese authori- 
ties ordered made, for presentation to the of- 
ficers and men, 200 gold medals and 7200 silver 
medals. 


Surgeon Blackwood felicitously expressed in 
vernacular the sentiment of the Fleet as to 
Australian hospitality when he related the ex- 
perience of two Salvation Army men traveling 
through the United States in an automobile. At 
each town one man would control the car and 
the other, standing, cried out: “The Lord’s 
with us.” Regularly this asseveration was re- 
peated. Finally, when crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, they lost control of the machine, 
and while it was careening madly down an in- 
cline, one was moved from his silence to query: 
“John, do you think the Lord is with us?’ His 
companion held fast to the steering-gear and, 
setting his teeth hard, said: “Well, if He is, 
He’s going some.” 








A few of us only climbed the great Pyramid, 
and fewer still explored the bowels of this won- 
derful pile of stone. Not only is the exertion 
harrowing in crawling through those dark cold 
passages, but the wearying gloom, the rumbling 
sounds, and groanings caused by air currents, 
the peculiar smell and unexpectedly flashing 
granite give you the creeps. Emerging into 
fresh air, all wore haggard faces and were more 
or less silent, while the thoughts of those great 
gray tombs, survivors of the flood, go surging 
through their brains, and we wonder how it 
was possible for man to move those mammoth 
blocks of limestone from the quarries in Mecca 
to their present place in the Pyramids. 


Going through a beautiful winding path, sur- 
rounded by grape-vines and shrubs, we came to 
an old water-wheel used to draw water out of 
the Nile and distribute it through ditches for ir- 
rigation purposes. Standing on the framework 
of the water-wheel and looking into the rushing 
waters of the Nile below us, our Mohammedan 
guide related the old Biblical story of the find- 
ing of Moses in the bulrushes by Pharaoh’s 
daughter. Though there are no bulrushes there, 
to make the spot look as natural, we neverthe- 
less felt the thrill of looking on the spot where 
the writer of the Ten Commandments was first 
introduced. 


With the exception of the sad and deplorable 
accidents which so commonly occur in a city 
crowded with a surging mass of humanity as 
was Melbourne, and the fact that we had typi- 
cal “Hampton Roads weather” (windy and 
rough) while in port, our stay at Melbourne 
was one of the most pleasant of any we have 
had. The city was of fine appearance, many 
large and nicely-finished buildings, with smooth, 
clean pavements, and street cars carrying a 
great amount of human traffic. Entertainments 
and excursions were given in honor of the of- 
ticers and men of the fleet. In parties of twos 
and threes the bluejackets were invited out to 
private homes, in many cases to spend the eve- 
ning with and be entertained by Australian 
hosts. Many hearts sighed as the anchor-chains 
rattled on the morning of the fifth, and the fleet 
was under way for Albany. Reports indicated 
221 absentees, the greater number of which re- 
turned on the Kansas, which stayed behind to 
attend an investigation regarding a collision 
between naval collier Ajax and steamer Lenia. 


The ninth number of The Volunteer, edited 
by J. E. Erwin and published on board the 
Tennessee, was issued at Honolulu. “Who could 
help but feel proud,” writes the editor, “of the 
J'ennessee men as they appeared either in 
groups together, or in the company of civilians, 
wearing the native leis, a token of regard, im- 
mensely enjoying life, and in most every in- 
stance a clean, sober, upright, manly American, 
a credit to the Navy and to the entire nation? 
We feel that these words are due in order that 
the folks at home may know more about the 
élean, upright side of men to which their loved 
one belongs.” 
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On January 20th of each year the people of 
Rio de Janeiro celebrate the anniversary of the 
settlement of the city. The 1908 anniversary 
occurred while the American fleet was in the 
harbor, and the functions incidental to the an- 
niversary made that day a holiday indeed. The 
anniversary is celebrated in much the same man- 
ner as we celebrate the Fourth of July. 


In Melbourne people in the streets were 
eager to speak to any one in uniform. There 
was a great demand for American coins of all 
denominations, even the double eagle being 
asked for as watch-charms. And if there is 
any truth in the old saw that imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery we must consider 
ourselves highly complimented, for the people 
learned many of our expressions and repeated 
them with great glee and considerable pride. 


Ashore in Aden is like being inside the radius 
of heat from a large furnace; what breeze there 
is, is such as would be felt on opening the door 
of a fire-box. You can almost feel yourself melt- 
ing out of your clothes, or, as the Irish story 
goes, suits of clothes may be seen walking down 
the street, the owners being melted out of them. 
Those who have said that Aden is the hottest 
city on earth evidently knew what they were 
talking about, and those of us who were fortu- 
nate enough to get ashore or unfortunate for 
having duties to perform ashore are ready to 
back this statement. Nowhere, as far as the 
eyes can reach, can a bit of green foliage or 
tree of any kind be seen; even the homes of 
white residents are not decorated with any kind 
of house-plant, and I doubt if some of the na- 
tives have ever seen vegetation. 


A world-old feature of human nature was il- 
lustrated in the case of Maurice Grey, who, 
after deserting the Navy at the call of his sweet- 
heart in Michigan, learned on arriving home 
that his broken oath had caused her to lose 
faith in him, and that she had become engaged 
to another man. 


Ned P. Baugh, who enlisted in the Navy some 
time ago at Pueblo, Cal., and who was sent to 
the Goat Island Station for training, was de- 
clared, on examination, to be almost perfect in 
physique. 


A. M. B. writes us from the Missouri: “This 
ship arrived at Subig Bay, P. I., yesterday (No- 
vember 7) from Amoy, where we had a good 
time, considering all the circumstances. We 
were not allowed to visit the city of Amoy, be- 
cause of the prevalence of cholera there. When 
we did go ashore it was to attend entertain- 
ments given in a big recreation park, and no 
bluejacket was permitted to go outside the lim- 
its of the park. There was plenty of entertain- 
ment, but not of the kind that any of us were 
able to understand, it being given in the native 
tongue. Around the grounds were eight large 
buildings. in which dinner and supper were 
served each day to about 500 of our men. The 
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dinner was served in American style, and the 
supper @ la Chinese. The supper was all right 
the first time, but no one seemed to care about 
a repetition: eating shark fins and bird’s-nest 
soups did not agree with us. I was glad to be 
so fortunate as to visit China. It gave me a 
splendid idea of how the Chinese live, and filled 
me with an indescribable joy that I am an 
American.” 


A story is going the rounds of the Fleet, for 
which we cannot vouch. It appears that a 
group of American bluejackets ran across a 
group of British bluejackets in Melbourne. 
Some of the Britishers were attached to 
H. M. 8S. Cumberland, and they vowed that a 
real Cumberland cock could vanquish any Amer- 
ican fowl] ever hatched. After a heated discus- 
sion a cock-fight was arranged between a feath- 
ered representative from the Cumberland and 
one from the American fleet. Now, the Ameri- 
cans had on one of the ships an eagle which 
they kept as a mascot. The narrator of the 
story says that they took this eagle, trimmed 
him fore and aft, and reefed and spliced him 
until the poor beggar looked just like a fright- 
ened fowl. Both birds were thrown into the 
cockpit together, the British bird strutting 
around proudly, the American bird cowering in 
a corner. ‘The rooster from the Cumberland 
struck at the eagle without any counter. He 
struck at him three times more, by which time 
the eagle had been forced back against the 
boards at the end of the ring. When the rooster 
strutted out for the fourth time, the eagle calm- 
ly reached out one leg, caught its head in its 
claws, drew it to its mouth and bit the head 
clean off. Then the Americans owned up to the 
joke and declared all bets off, and the whole 
party ended up the evening toasting each other’s 
health. 


In her target practice at Manila Bay, the 
Connecticut at a speed of 10 knots opened fire 
on a target 30 feet high by 50 feet long at a 
distance of about five miles, and within eight 
minutes had put through the target four 12-inch, 
nine 8-inch and seventeen 7-inch shells. 


A bluejacket from the Maine says that it 
has not rained for 400 years at Aden, although 
there appear to be water marks high upon the 
hills. While the natives coaled the Maine and 
Alabama, the bluejackets were interested in 
watching the Moslems at their sundown 
prayers. 


The Maine and Alabama stopped at Singa- 
pore. Chief Machinist’s Mate Lambert, of the 
Maine, writes as follows: 

“Centuries old, decaying, non-progressive, 
heathen and the universal ignorance among the 
natives makes Singapore unique. The customs 
and caste are as unchanged as ever. As long 
as the natives are kept in their present condi- 
tion England will have no trouble to hold their 
possessions. The brown, bare and husky-looking 
chaps with their rickshaws constantly fill the 
streets, Curious shops, work benches and foun- 


dries, closely placed together, filled to overflow- 
ing with countless men, make a walk through 
the streets interesting.” 


Robert D. Jones, in his story of the cruise, re- 
lates the following incident, which took place in 
Rio de Janeiro. Two men of the Connecticut 
were arranging for the repair of a watch in a 
jewelry shop in Avenida Central: 

“Watch me throw the ‘Spiggoty’ lingo into 
this fellow,” said one as they entered the store. 
Engaging the first clerk in sight he began: 

“Say, mirror you stay, sabe you my watch is 
on the bum mucho plenty; you query firem 
pronto, este?” 

“Sure, Mike,” replied the clerk; “what is the 
matter with it—been using it for a heaving 
lead?” 

“Where in blazes did you learn United 
States?” questioned the surprised sailor. 

“I was born and raised in New York,” replied 
the clerk. “Been here for fifteen years. How 
is the little old burg, anyway?’ 


While passing through the Straits of Magellan 
a canoe put out from shore, and the torpedo 
boats were slowed down for sight-seeing. The 
canoe was fashioned by lashing together with 
thongs a number of roughly hewed planks. It 
was about 15 feet long and 3 feet wide. The 
oars were mere wooden planks. In the center 
of the canoe was a small fire, grouped around 
which were four men, three women and eleven 
children. 


The bluejackets were mightily interested in 
the Brazilian currency. Before they knew that 
an American dollar was worth 3,200 reis, they 
opened their eyes when they learned that a suit 
of clothes cost 50$000, and that a shave would 
cost them $640. 


Mayor Miller, of Seattle, presented to Rear- 
Admiral Sperry, on the occasion of the visit of 
the Fleet to that city, a key made from Alaskan 
gold, and an emblem representing the freedom of 
the city extended to himself, his officers and the 
men. 


In the parade at Seattle were sixteen mem- 
bers of the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce, 
each of whom had with him a bear. After 
the parade the sixteen bears were distributed as 
mascots among the ships of the Fleet. 


Rev. Philip Wm. Pitcher, of the American 
lteformed Church Mission, stationed at Amoy, 
got up a little booklet for the benefit of the 
Fleet during its visit to Amoy, from which the 
following interesting extract is made: 

“The innumerable grave mounds which cover 
the hills about Amoy are indeed mute reminders 
of the millions who have here lived, toiled and 
died. Could the pagoda-crowned heights about 
us speak they could tell thrilling tales of hu- 
man activity. They could tell of the Princes 
of Sung as far back as 1276 fleeing from the 
capital at Hangchow on account of the Mongol 
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invasion and coming to this ‘isle of the sea.’ 
They could tell of the bold buccaneers and un- 
scrupulous adventurers who for hundreds of 
years made these islands their rendezvous, deso- 
lating the coast far back into the interior for 
hundreds of miles north and south. They could 
tell how the inhabitants here many years ago 
built the wall which you still see extending 
from the sea up over the rugged hills to the 
south of the city to assist in protecting them- 
selves from the ravages of those pirates. They 
could tell us of the coming of the first foreign 
traders, the Portuguese, whose strange-looking 
junks sailed into the harbor of Amoy as early 
as the year 1516, and how, during the succeed- 
ing century and a half, Spanish, Dutch and 
English traders found their way into this splen- 
did bay. 

“They could tell of the intrepid Koxinga and 
his little band of Ming loyalists, who here at 
Amoy made the final stand against the dawn 
of the Manchu dynasty and who were forced to 
embark across the Formosa Channel and estab- 
lish themselves in the Beautiful Isle. They 
could tell of the stirring events attending the 
bringing of Formosa under Chinese rule and 
how it had been governed as a part of this 
province for upward of two centuries. They 
could tell of the tens of thousands of the sons 
of Han who, during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, left these rugged shores to 
make their homes in the fertile but turbulent 
isle across the channel. They could tell of the 
exciting events of the year 1842, centuries after 
the harbor had been visited by its first foreigu 
vessel, when the final act in the great drama 
that had been played for three hundred years 
was brought to an end by the arrival of the 
formidable British fleet, composed of fifteen 
fighting ships and twenty-three transports and 
supply ships, under command of Sir Hugh 
Gough and Admiral Parker, on August 27, 1841. 
and opened Amoy and four other ports to the 
commerce of the world by the Convention of 
Nankin, August 29, 1842.” 


The Louisiana took away most of the prizes 
offered at Amoy. Crews from that vessel won 
the cutter and gig races, and the baseball series, 
defeating the Wisconsin team in the finals by 
14—4. The 100-yard dash was won by a blue- 
jacket from the supply ship Culgoa, Kentucky 
taking second honors, and Okio third. The prize 
in the running broad jump went to the Vir- 
ginia, second prize to the Kentucky, and third 
prize to the Missouri. In the high jump the 
Missouri figured first, the Virginia second, and 
the Kentucky third. 


While the Maine was at Naples an old fellow, 
an engraver, induced some of the men to get a 
piece of lava, which he vouched for as coming 
from Vesuvius, on which he did a fair job in 
carving the head of the Goddess of Liberty, and 
then mounted it on a brooch for a very small 
sum. His wife sold a large number of em- 
broidery pieces with the initials of the blue- 
jacket or marine worked in them. 
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During the football contests at Amoy, the 
Virginia football team defeated the eleven from 
the Ohio, the score being 22—0. 


Just prior to the arrival of the Battle Fleet 
in Yokohama, the Governor of Kanagawa 
Province, in which Yokohama is situated, issued 
a rescript, in which are the following admoni- 
tions: 

“That people shall not crowd around for- 
eigners in the streets or in front of shops. 

“That shopkeepers shall not charge any ex- 
cessive price to foreigners. 

“That another dog shall not be set on or 
sticks or stones thrown at dogs accompanying 
foreigners, 

“That staring shall not be made at foreigners 
except when necessary. 

“That it shall be understood that when a 
foreigner looks at his watch he suggests that 
he has some urgent engagement. 

“That in the street, park or at any places 
such words as ‘Keto,’ ‘asahige,’ ‘ijin,’ shall not 
be used. 

“That those who are learning foreign lan- 
guages shall not try unnecessary talk with for- 
eigners for the mere purpose of practising their 
tongues.” 


In order to guard against the suspected revo- 
lutionists’ plot to assassinate Chinese officials 
during Fleet week at Amoy, the Taotai of Amoy 
stationed guards every ten feet along the road 
irom the landing place to the Namporto Tem- 
ple, and at each of the entrances to the grounds 
were placed 100 guards. 


The Y. M. C. A. at Amoy arranged for read- 
ing and rest rooms in the reception rooms at 
Amoy during Fleet week. They distributed free 
tickets for refreshments for the men, and estab- 
lished a branch post office in the Y. M. C. A. 
building for their convenience. The building 
was decorated with potted plants brought on 
from Canton, among which was a valuable col- 
lection of dwarf trees more than 300 years old. 


The Reception Committee at Amoy presented 
to each of our Rear-Admirals a set of inlaid 


blackwood furniture, four cases of pomelos 
(grape fruit), eight cases of tea and a box oi 
curios; to each Captain a set of inlaid black- 
wood furniture; to each flag officer a number of 
silk embroideries and furniture; to each ward- 
room mess forty cases of pomelos. Rear-Ad- 
miral Sah sent to Rear-Admiral Sperry a porce- 
lain image of Buddha. Rear-Admiral Sperry 
also received some very handsome silk em- 
broideries. ‘The fruit presented to the officers 
all came from the village which supplies the 
kmperor’s table. 


Spotless town is the name which might be 
given to Ponta Delgada, a small town situated 
at the extreme western end of the Island of St. 
Michael, Azores. Most of the stores in this 
town are wine stores. The streets are clean and 
everything is in an orderly condition. 
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Lost—My heart, somewhere between the park 
and the landing, Melbourne, Schlegel. 
The Buckeye. 


All the printers of the Battle Fleet assembled 
on board the Connecticut on September 1 at 
Melbourne, and from there went ashore to at- 
tend a banquet given by the Melbourne Printers’ 
Overseers’ Association. ; 


Here’s the way The Buckeye reports a mono- 
logue delivered by a Connecticut bluejacket as 
the Fleet entered the harbor of Sydney: 

“Hully gee, cull, this is the best ever. They 
can crack all their tails about Rio Janeiro and 
that China thing, but this beats them all forty 
blocks. They told me that that Auckland thing 
was the candy, but this is the real striped stick. 
I thought I’d throw a triple somersault when 
I came through the Heads. The wise guys on 
the Bowery told me we were bumping up against 
kangaroos and niggers in Australia, and a few 
sporting whites, and here I am, and, on the dead 
level, square, I think I’m back on dear old 
Broadway. You know I think Australia ought 
to hang all the medals in sight on your Presi- 
dent Deakin’s breast for framing this affair up, 
and I’d like to shake his mit, to hand him the 
dope myself. Great guns, talk about ’Frisco 
and the whole bunch, this is the watermelon cut 
in quarters! Auckland was a bunch of excite- 
ment after the long trip, but this is one of those 
dyed-in-the-wool paralysers. On the level, this 
is the royal flush of the whole caboose.” 


The visit of the Battle Fleet at Amoy brings 


to mind an incident of fourteen years ago, when 
tear-Admiral C. F. Goodrich (then Com- 
mander) called at the same port on the Con- 
cord, The following is a translation of letter 
and card transmitted to Commander Goodrich 
by Admiral Yang Chi Chun on that occasion: 


“Admiral’s Headquarters, Amoy, 
“March 16, 1894 (10th, 2d m., 20y.). 

“Sir—A few days ago I had the honor to be- 
hold your stately countenance, and my soul was 
then and thereafter filled with extreme ecstasy. 
And afterwards I was lost in the feat of contem- 
plation. My thoughts were chasing you until 
your pleasant letter was received on the 8th 
of the 2d moon (14th of March). This re- 
lieved me from the burden for awhile, and joy 
returned. I perused your letter with interest, 
and learned from its contents that the ‘Imperial 
Chariot’ has flown away like the vanishing 
star, and the crown of honor is thickly covered 
with dew to tell your faithfulness to your 
‘Master.’ But alas! no trumpet call had any 
response, and my thought flashed back to the 
subject of your stay here—in Amoy—again. 
Ah! what a chivalrous talk was that of 
yours. You valued so highly the benefits 
derived from commerce and amity! Every word 
you said was like a golden precept to me, and I 
know, if the principles can be carried out, will 
benefit China and other countries. You are 
ever willing to be friends with those of a distant 
land! And now that you have given me your 
name and titles and that of your native place, 


I have read the same and committed its con- 
tents to memory, and will keep it as I do a 
treasure. In return I have prepared mine, so 
it affords means for us to continue the friend- 
ship that has been made and to perpetuate our 
friendly feelings. I believe in the ordinary 
usage in official letters the full title or titles are 
indispensable to the signatures, so I have given 
mine in full, to show that as if I am in fuil 
dress, rigged with the jade, girdle and official 
gowns, as a sign of respect, and to submit the 
card to you as a token of my high esteem and 
my sincere desire to reciprocate the good wishes 
you have expressed, i. ¢., to be hand in hand 
with our neighboring countries, that friendship 
may serve to be the only tie which binds us 
together. This is my fondest hope and that of 
my Master. 

“Especially written to express the sentiments 
of my heart, and earnestly hope that you will 
be blessed with rapid promotions. The untold 
feelings will be reserved for a pleasant reflec- 
tion. 

“With 3:-y card I remain, yours very sin- 
cerely, 

“ (Signed) Yang Chi Chun. 

“10th day of the 2d moon (March 16, ’94).” 


(Copy of “Card” as translated by Mr. T. C. 
Chung). 

Yang Chi Chun, Admiral of the Provinces of 
Fokien and Formosa, Wearing the Peacock, 
Feather and Button of the lst rank, Honorary 
President of the Six Boards in Peking, Com- 
mander of the Ching Hai Battalion, and of 
the Naus of Choa Provincial Militia, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander of the Wai Battalion, Heredi- 
tary Knight Commander of the Legion of Impe- 
rial Chariots and Be-Ling-Ko Bat’n urn Le- 
gion of Honor, graded for higher promotions 
six times; merits recorded, eight times. At 
present, headquarters in Amoy. The oldest 
among his brothers—Social name—Yang Shi 
Yuen, 58 years of age, of Shen Chow district, 
Agu Whai Province, China. Sons, seven; 
grandsons, one. On account of your honorable 
Commander’s sincere desire of promoting a close 
friendship between us and to open the channel 
of commerce by exchanging the feelings of 
amity, I have now the greatest pleasure of 
writing this card, in which my address, together 
with my full titles, are given. By so doing our 
friendship may last long and profitable, and 
that we may be able to hear from each other, 
which is my humblest* hope. 

To Commander C. F. Goodrich, U. 8. 8. 
Concord. 


The shooting match on September 3 between 
fifteen of the best rifle shots of the Fleet team 
and a similar number from the Melbourne Rifle 
Club, resulted in a victory for the Fleet team 
by a score of 1,414—1,369. The highest single 
score in this match was made by Corporal 
Farquharson, U.S.M.C. of the Connecticut, 
who made 99 out of a possible 105 shots. 


*Happiest. 
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Prendergast, of the New Jersey, met Harry 
Raff, lightweight champion of southern Aus- 
tralia, in the boxing bout preliminary to that 
between Tommy Burns and Bill Squires for the 
heavyweight championship of the world. Here’s 
the way Z'he Mosquito describes the bout: 

“In the first round, Prendergast met with a 
very painful accident, Raff jabbing his right 
thumb into Larry’s left optic, closing it com- 
pletely. The first two rounds were all Raff, he 
being one of the cleverest foot-workers the 
writer has seen in a long time, and this puzzled 
our boy, as he was the best boxer he has met 
so far. But with Bowden in his corner that 
was easy, as he instructed Larry to quit boxing 
and fight him hard. In the third round Harry 
was surprised at the reception he received, and 
could not understand it, and the bell saved him 
for a little while; but only for a little while, as 
when the gong sounded our boy made a leap 
for him, and knocked him down for the count 
of seven. When he came up, Pende was there 
with the goods, and delivered the drops, drop- 
ping him in his corner, where he took the limit, 
and then some.” 


At the rifle meet in Auckland, N. Z., Mid- 
shipman ©. A. Jones, of the New Jersey, won 
out against twenty-six men of the Colonial 
forces and twenty-six men of the Battle Fleet, 
making a score of 102 out of a possible 105, 
which has never been equaled by any of the 
Colonial forces on the range where the matches 
took place. The trophy won by Midshipman 
Jones was one of the most coveted given in 
Auckland. 


Midshipman Gill, of the New Jersey, won the 
open championship tennis cup at the Potter Ho- 
tel grounds at Santa Barbara. 


While in Honolulu the crew of the New 
Jersey won a handsome cup in a canoe race 
and another cup in a relay team race. 


Bluejackets from the Maine and Alabama 
who called on the Pope were presented with a 
postal photograph and a St. Benedict medal. 
While in Rome they swarmed through the Cata- 
combs, St. Peter’s, the Vatican, parks, libraries, 
government buildings and museums, and took 
great interest in the aqueduct, walls, streets, 
arches, statues and the Pantheon, with the open- 
ing in its roof for the passage of souls. 


It was interesting to see the guard mounts at 
Gibraltar, the parades, the posting of sentinels, 
and the closing of the city gates at twenty min- 


utes to seven o’clock each evening. ‘This last 
is a feat for acrobat and contortionist. ‘The 
drum and fife corps parade the streets for half 
an hour, twirling and throwing their drum 
sticks, and making all the noise that a body of 
fifty men could make, warning visitors from 
across the Spanish lines that it is time to leave 
the city. After the gates are closed any one 
found in the city without a permit from the 
Governor-General is arrested, jailed and pun- 
ished by a military court. 
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While at Gibraltar the crew from the Maine 
beat the crew from the British ship Cumberland 
in a race from ship to shore for dinner. 


The result of the target practice in Magda- 
lena Bay, calculated according to merit on the 
basis of 100 per cent., was: 

Pacific Fleet 
Atlantic Fleet 
Unassigned Vessels 

Of the battleships, the Maryland was the 
trophy winner, with a percentage of 76.470; of 
the cruisers, the Albany, with a percentage of 
76.924; of the gun boats, the Wilmington, with 
a percentage of 67.487; of the torpedo boats, 
the Perry, with a percentage of 68.648. 


The following is a table of approximate dis- 
tribution of weights between the various ele- 
ments of a 21,500-ton battleship: 

Per Cent. 
Weight, of Dis- 
Tons. placement. 
9,300 43 
5,000 23 
2,100 10 


Hull and fittings........... 
Armor 

Machinery and boilers...... 
Armament and ammunition... 2,100 10 
Equipment, water and stores. 1,100 5 
Coal and fuel oil 9 


100 


Two mascots came in with the Alabama that 
have made the thirty-six thousand miles cruise— 
Tab, the black and white ship’s cat, the pride 
of the bluejackets, and Splints, a terrier dog, 
that messes only with the marines on board. 
The dog has a hammock of his own, and when 
“Hammocks!” is sounded jumps up into his 
swinging berth, as agile and as prompt as any 
of his shipmates. Despite the fact that sleep- 
ing in a hammock is supposed to require a cer- 
tain proficiency, Splints has never fallen out 
even in the roughest of weather, and like all 
good sailormen, sleeps stretched out at full 
length and not curled up like the sleeping dog 
on shore. 


I’ve often heard the question asked 
About the age of Ann— 

"Tis one of those hard problems which 
So often puzzle man. 

I’m sending you another one— 
And if by chance you guess it, 

Just send the answer out to us— 
And to the Fleet address it. 


If Ann were sailing with the Fleet 
Upon the broad blue ocean, 
Her birthday being August 6th— 
At least that is my notion 
We cross the line—one day is dropped, 
The 6th by chance selected, 
Is Ann’s age counted one year more 
Or is that year neglected? 
New York Sun. 
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The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the 
‘Russian-Japanese War 


By EDWIN EMERSON 


(The fificen before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson’s story relate his negotiations 
with the managers of leading periodicals of the country for the billet of correspondent in 
Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had made up his mind that war between Russia 
and Japan was inevitable, his arrival in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to 
go to the front, his departure for Newchang, first step in his plans for running the Russian 
lines, his mecting with Gen. Kuropatkin, his experiences at Mukden, and description of the 
battle of Wafango, how, when ordered by the Russian authorities to go to Moscow, he escaped 
across country to Shanhaikwan, and thence, via Pekin, joined the Honghutze, hearing news of 
the Japanese advance, pushed on to Yingkow on the west bank of the Liao, got back into the 
Japanese lines, was present at the battle of Tashi-tshao, made a trip up the Liao to see the 


Sivutch, 


which resulted in his banishment from Yingkow. 


from the stern of which ill-fated vesscl he took the double eagle of Imperial Russia, 


He then went to Kiachow, joined forces with 


the correspondent of the Associated Press, made arrangements for the expenses necessary in 
connection with his plan to enter Port Arthur, and successfully ran the blockade.) 


HILE my French friend 
was bending his tricolor 
to our little masthead 
I had dumped all of our 
Chinese rifles and car- 
tridge belts overboard, 
and I also slipped over 

0 b the side the weighted 
env welepe with my Japanese letter of recom- 
mendation to Admiral Togo. 

By this time the Russian torpedo boat, 
which came cutting through the water at a 
tremendous rate, was almost upon us. At 
her bow stood a tall, 
officer, in a dirty 
cap. 


blond-bearded young 
white tunic and white 
The sailors with him—all huge, red- 
faced fellows—likewise were unkempt and 


dirty. Their torpedo boat, which had once 
been painted slate color, was so battered 
and untidy that she looked like a coal barge. 
From her stern flew a sooty white flag with 
the blue cross of St. Andrew. 


The torpedo-boat came about smartly, 
and reversing her propeller, came to a full 
stop with our boat laying alongside. The 
Russian Lieutenant held out his hand for us 
to step aboard his deck. 

As we did so he embraced each of us 
and kissed us on both cheeks. One of his 
men was placed in our boat, a towline was 
bent on, and with the Russian sailor steer- 
ing with one of our oars, our little boat 
was rapidly towed off in the direction of the 
point of Laotishan, around which the tor- 
pedo-boat had come. 

As we stood on the deck of the torpedo- 
boat the Russian Lieutenant told us in 
French that we were taken to be ship- 
wrecked refugees from a French vessel. 
The lighthouse-keeper, he said, had tele- 
phoned to the Port Admiral in Port Ar- 
thur that two shipwrecked men in a life- 
boat were in distress in the whirlpools, so 
this torpedo-boat had been ordered to go to 
our rescue. 
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When we told the Russian Lieutenant 
that we were newspaper correspondents, the 
young man’s face was a study. 

Rounding the point of Laotishan, we ran 
for several miles close inshore, keeping well 
out of reach of the mine fields, so the Lieu- 
tenant told us, till we came up under the 
lee of a big armored cruiser lying in the 
open roadstead, even more grimy and bat- 
tered than the torpedo-boat. 

She was the Peresviet. The Lieutenant 
pointed out to me on her hull the ill-re- 
paired damages from a number of heavy 
shot wounds received during the sea fight 
of August 10th, and told me that of all 
the Russian ships that came limping back 
into Port Arthur after that memorable de- 
feat, the Peresviet had fared the worst. 

Now he was summoned on board, and 
made a report concerning us, after which 
he rejoined us on his torpedo-boat, and gave 
orders to proceed toward Port Arthur. 

After a run of three or four miles we 
approached the harbor entrance, with the 
high hill of Tiger’s Tail on one side of it, 
and Golden Hill, with its frowning bat- 
teries, on the other. Just outside the en- 
trance and right in it could be seen the 
half-submerged masts and smokestacks of 
some half dozen sunken blockers and fire- 
ships, which the Japanese had scuttled here 
early in the spring, under a murderous con- 
centrated fire from the land batteries on 
either side. 

There was barely space between two of 
these wrecks, lying athwart the harbor’s 
mouth, for a vessel to pass through. Pre- 
ceded by a launch, which guided us past the 
mines, which abounded here, we steamed 
into the harbor. 

There lay the monsters of the Port Ar- 
thur fleet: the battleships Pobieda, Poltawa 
and Sebastopol, the first-class cruisers Pal- 
lada, Bayan and Retvizan, the auxiliary 
cruiser Amur, now used as a mine layer, a 
big, white volunteer steamer used as a hos- 
pital ship, and many other vessels, gunboats 
and destroyers. 

All, with the exception of the floating 
hospital, looked battered and worn, and 
plainly showed the effects of the rough 
handling they had received from the Japa- 
nese on August 10th. Several of them were 
without their big turret guns. 

Our torpedo-boat passed through the fleet, 
and running to the inner military harbor, 
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brought up alongside the third-class cruiser 
Otvajni, over which Rear-Admiral Leschin- 
sky, temporarily in command of the fleet, 
had raised his flag—so our Lieutenant in- 
formed us. 

The Admiral received us kindly, and in- 
vited us to breakfast in the wardroom. 

We were joined at table by Captain Laza- 
reff, of the Otvajni, and two visiting offi- 
cers, Captains Essen and Szezensnovitch, of 
the Sebastopol and Retvizan. 

Almost all the officers spoke fluent Eng- 
lish, as well as French, and the conversa- 
tion became general at once. 

They were immensely interested in news 
from the outside, particularly in their 
chances of early relief by their brethren 
of the Baltic Fleet. Next, they wanted to 
know all about the fate of their comrades 
on those ships that had not come back from 
their last sortie, namely, the Cesarevitch, 
Askold, Novik, as well as the fate of the 
Vladivostok squadron. 

They listened in pent silence as we told 
them all that we had picked up at Tsingtao 
and Chefoo, of the flight and grounding of 
the Novik near Saghalien, and the sinking 
of the Rurik by Kamimura’s squadron. 

At mention of the Novik’s fate tears 
came into the eyes of Captain Essen, a red- 
haired, freckle-faced old seadog from the 
Baltic provinces, for he had commanded 
the Novik before he was promoted to the 
Sebastopol, on the day before Admiral Mak- 
aroff went down with the Petropavlovsk. 

“Poor Novik,” he said with a sigh. “On 
the day that we were ordered out for that 
disastrous sortie I had a long talk with 
Captain Schutz of the Novik. Knowing the 
splendid speed possibilities of his cruiser 
as I did, I advised him strongly, in case 
of dispersal,to make a bold dash through the 
Tsushima Straits and Kamimura’s squad- 
ron, thus taking the short cut to Vladivos- 
tok. But no, he had to take the long way 
around, and so he never got there. 

“The whole thing was a disastrous fiasco 
on our side. We went out at too short a 
notice, with our bottoms and engines in 
such bad condition that there was no real 
hope of reaching Vladivostok in good 
quick time. Our plans, in case of disaster 
or dispersal, should have been better formu- 
lated and understood by the different units 
of the two squadrons. The fact that when 
the steering-gear of the flagship, the Cesare- 
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vitch, was shot to pieces, and she began to 
describe circles, all the others, excepting 
the Retvizan, blindly followed, speaks for 
itself, as does the wide dispersal of those 
that did not follow Prince Uchtomsky back 
to this hateful port.” 

Still harping on the misfortunes of the 
war, as experienced in Port Arthur, Captain 
Essen continued: “Our mistakes are cost- 
ing us the war. The worst mistake was 
letting ourselves be dragged into a war for 
which we were not ready. I knew we were 
not ready. The captain of every big ship 
knew we were not ready. Admiral Alexeieff 
could not fail to know we were not ready. 
Though Admiral Alexeieff was the first to 
be informed of the rupture of diplomatic 
relations, he failed to tell us. We lay out- 
side with our ships, without a hint of im- 
minent hostilities. Not even torpedo-nets 
had been set. Some did not have theirs yet. 
Of course there had been much talk of 
impending war, and I had urged Admiral 
Stark to let me make a fast run to Chemul- 
po with the Novik, to call off and help es- 
cort back here our Varyag, Korietz and 
Sungari, lest they should be cut off and 
lost to us, as it turned out. But I never 


got my sailing orders, though I lay in the 


harbor here, with steam up, for days. The 
next we knew, we got that opening blow 
under the belt, and were cut off ourselves. 

“Of course, the Varyag, when she found 
herself caught at Chemulpo, should have 
made a run for this port, anyhow, abandon- 
ing the smaller fry to a fate that was in- 
evitable. With her superior speed, the 
chances were all in favor of saving the ship 
from the clutches of Uriu’s squadron. If 
the Varyag was to be sacrificed anyhow, she 
should have sunk the Japanese troopships 
that came in the day before. 

“While we were unprepared,” continued 
Captain Essen, “it is not true, as published 
in the English newspapers, that we were 
dancing at a ball in Admiral Stark’s house 
up on the hill when the first torpedo at- 
tack came. Every captain was on his ship. 
We had gone ashore, it is true, during the 
afternoon, to congratulate the wife of the 
Admiral on her name-day, but we all’ re- 
turned to our ships before eight in the eve- 
ning. 

“Tt was five hours later that the Japon- 
sky torpedoes struck us. The calamitous 
results of the first torpedo attack taught 
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us how to repair big holes below the water- 
line, like those received by the Bayan, Ret- 
vizan and Pallada, without going into dry 
dock, for our dry dock here is too narrow 
for the wide-beamed battleships. So, when 
those big ships were hurt and aground, we 
listed them over to the other side, pumped 
out the water, and then covering the holes 
with water-tight caissons, let our ship’s tin- 
kers repair the broken plates from the in- 
side of the caissons.” 

So the talk among the Russian naval 
officers in that wardroom ran on, dwelling 
on various incidents of the siege, while 
every now and then the roar of cannon 
from the town and fortifications served to 
remind us that we were in the midst of 
war. The officers complained that most of 
the guns on their ships had gone to be used 
in the forts. 

Presently a launch came to summon us 
before the Port Admiral, in the Admiralty 
Building, near the dry dock. 

The upper story of the building had been 
destroyed by Japanese shells, so the Port 
Admiral received us in a curious impro- 
vised office under the main stairway. He 
asked us for our papers—meaning our pass- 
ports—and while he inspected them ques- 
tioned us concerning our plans and depar- 
ture from Chefoo. While we were satisfy- 
ing him on this score the booming of the 
artillery on the heights grew louder, and 
we noticed that the whole building trem- 
bled from the concussions. 

Presently a telephone bell rang. The 
Port Admiral spoke into the transmitter, 
and we heard our names mentioned. Then 
he turned to us and said that a droshky 
would come for us to take us to General 
Stoessel. 

Soon the little vehicle, drawn by a troika 
of shaggy Manchurian ponies, driven by a 
Cossack coachman, halted before the door. 
A young officer in a white coat, with eye- 
glasses, introduced himself as Lieutenant 
Kolesnikoff, one of the adjutants to General 
Stoessel. He asked us to accompany him 
to the General. 

As we were being driven along through 
the city the young Lieutenant, in excellent 
French, pointed out to us what he consid- 
ered worth our notice. There was the old 
town, consisting mostly of low Chinese 
houses, and farther away, on a hill, the new 
town, with ambitious modern edifices, still 
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in process of construction. Among them 
the handsome building of the Russo-Chi- 
nese Bank was plainly visible. 

We drove past the former warehouse of 
Baron Ginsburg, the Port Arthur army 
contractor, now utterly demolished by 
shells; the German business houses of Sie- 
tas Blok, Katz and Zimmerman, and of 
Kunz and Albers, all of which had suffered 
severely from the bombardment; past the 
Palermo Theatre, now in ruins; along a 
narrow street where nearly every other 
house showed the appalling effects of the 
Japanese shell fire, until at the end of it 
we passed the ruins of the old printing 
house of the Novi Krai, the Port Arthur 
newspaper, then suspended by Stoessel. 

Finally, after climbing a rather steep 
hill, our droshky drew up before a two- 
storied house. We followed Lieutenant Ko- 
lesnikoff inside, and were presented to Gen- 
eral Stoessel’s chief of staff, Colonel Reiss, 
who once more inspected our passports, and 
asked us the same questions about our plans 
and where we had come from. 

Soon the door opened, and General Stoes- 
sel, dressed in a light pongee chekmen, or 
Russian shirt, entered, and shook hands 
with us. 

As General Stoessel did not speak a word 
of French or German, Colonel Reiss trans- 
lated for him. 

Then began a running cross-fire of ques- 
tions. Stoessel wanted to know just how 
everything stood at the front, near Liao- 
yang: where Kuropatkin was: where Alexe- 
ieff: where the Japanese commanders: 
where the Baltic Fleet: and a hundred 
more eager questions. 

Of the battle of Liaoyang, Stoessel knew 
nothing, and when we told him of its disas- 
trous outcome to Kuropatkin, I could hear 
him ask Colonel Reiss in Russian: “Do you 
think these fellows are telling us the 
truth ?” 

He seemed specially disappointed at the 
information that Kuropatkin had fallen 
back on Mukden. 

“My poor soldiers here,” he said, “have 
been buoyed up only by the hope that Ku- 
ropatkin was surely marching to our re- 
lief. They think he is only a few versts 
from here.” 

The continued inactivity of the Baltic 
Fleet likewise visibly depressed General 
Stoessel. 
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Over and over again he asked us why 
we had brought no newspapers with us. 
It appeared that no news from the outside 
world had reached Port Arthur since the 
arrival of the two despatch bearers from 
Kuropatkin. That had been two months 
before. 

Here Marcel produced his letter from the 
Russian Consul in Chefoo. At this, Stoes- 
sel burst into imprecations. What did he 
care for a mere letter of introduction? Why 
could not the blockhead send some authen- 
tic news in his letter? And why, since he 
knew we were coming, had he not forward- 
ed a bundle of newspapers from home? 

Stoessel’s other adjutant, Captain Malt- 
chenko, who spoke fluent English, explained 
to me in an aside that the Russian Consul 
in Chefoo had promised to install a wireless 
telegraph system with Port Arthur, and 
they had gone to the trouble of rigging up 
a Marconi pole on the top of Mount Lao- 
tishan, but that nothing had come of it. 

I told him how the Consul had done his 
part, but how his attempted messages had 
invariably been intercepted by the Japanese 
on the blockading squadron. 

At this point in the interview two more 
officers entered. 
and gray-bearded old general, with the 
Cross of St. George conspicuously displayed 
on his breast. He introduced himself as 
Major-General Balashoff, the head of the 
Medical Department, and Chief of all the 
Port Arthur hospitals. 

The other, a black-bearded officer, with 
piercing black eyes, introduced himself as 
Major-General Roman Isidoroviteh Kon- 
dradchenko, and immediately engaged me 
in conversation, carried on in French and 
German. I had heard of him before, 
through Captain Edrickhine, in Shan-hai- 
kwan, who told me that Kondradchenko had 
reared all the latest defences of Port Ar- 
thur. 

Then, already, so Captain Maltchenko in- 
timated to me aside, Kondradchenko was 
regarded as the real soul of the defence— 
the one man whom all factions in Port Ar- 
thur hailed as a man of heroic mould. 

Later, toward the close of the siege, as 
will be recalled, Kondradchenko, together 
with all the officers of his immediate per- 
sonal staff, fell in defence of Port Arthur, 
while he was still at the height of his repu- 
tation. 


One was a white-haired 
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In my talk with Kondradchenko he im- 
pressed me most by the searching quality 
of his questions. 

The last officer to enter General Stoes- 
sel’s reception-room was an old, grizzled 
fellow, who introduced himself as Major- 
General Alexander Victorovitch Fock. Of 
him, too, I had heard, though mainly as a 
martinet and all-round ignoramus. True 
to his character, he spoke only Russian, and 
dialect Russian at that. 

The company seemed complete now, for 
a Cossack orderly threw open the inner door 
and announced that the table was served. 

We all trooped into the large dining-room 
after General Stoessel. From another door 
entered a fat old lady, who was introduced 
as Madame Stoessel. With her was a young 
lady whose name I did not catch. 

Stoessel sat at the head of the table with 
Generals Fock and Kondradchenko at 
either side of him. Marcel was placed be- 
tween the two staff officers, Reiss and Malt- 
chenko, while I sat between Madame Stoes- 
sel and old General Balashoff. He, unfortu- 
nately, was very deaf, so that I had to shout 
all my remarks at the top of my voice into 
his right ear. 

The meal was simple in the extreme, and 
the only beverage served was kvass (fer- 
mented bread juice), for Madame Stoessel 
did not believe in alcoholics. While we 
sat at table, every now and then some de- 
tonation of artillery rattled all the dishes. 
Once, toward the close of the meal, a Japa- 
nese shell exploded so near to the house 
that it broke all the windows upstairs. 
Everybody got up from the table and looked 
out of the window. Stoessel sent an orderly 
out, who presently returned with a report 
that the shell had killed “only a China- 
man.” 

At this the younger officers laughed, but 
were reproved by Stoessel for their merri- 
ment. 

Throughout the luncheon old General Ba- 
lashoff had been voicing his complaints 
against the Japanese for not sparing his 
Red Cross hospitals. After lunch he pro- 
posed that we make a tour of inspection 
with him to see these outrages with our own 
eyes. 

So, after we had walked over to the Gen- 
eral Staff Building across the square, where 
we were to be quartered, together with Colo- 
nel Reiss, Captain Maltchenko and Lieu- 


tenant Kolesnikoff, and had been installed 
in the rooms just vacated by Prince Rad- 
ziwill and Lieutenant Kristoferoff, the two 
despatch bearers, General Balashoff called 
for us with one of his Red Cross droshkies. 

Standing on the front steps of the head- 
quarters building, General Balashoff point- 
ed out to us some twenty or more Red Cross 
flags flying over various hospitals, huts and 
tents over in the New Town and in the 
Chinese quarter of the Old Town. Allto- 
gether, he said, there were some 42 such 
hospitals, and almost all had suffered from 
the bombardment. 

Meanwhile, I noticed a young Russian 
officer teaching a girl how to ride a bicycle, 
while shells were bursting on the hilltops 
overhead. 

First, we crossed over a wide, open plaza 
to the main Red Cross hospital, a big, new, 
three-storied building, from the gable of 
which flew a Red Cross flag measuring 
about six feet square. Part of the cornice 
near the gable had been knocked off by a 
shell, and again there was a big hole in one 
of the walls, near by, where a Japanese six- 
inch shell had struck. 

General Balashoff pointed at these holes, 
and asked, in a voice trembling with in- 
dignation, “Can anybody miss seeing our 
Red Cross flag?” 

I ventured to suggest that the flag must 
appear a mere speck at a distance of six 
or eight miles, and that two light-colored 
chimneys on the roof might have the effect 
of obscuring the flag. 

General Balashoff, however, was firmly 
convinced that the shots which struck the 
hospital had been deliberately aimed at it. 
He was strengthened in this opinion by the 
fact that several shots likewise had struck 
various parts of his Red Cross headquar- 
ters near by, a former Chinese temple, on 
the roofs of which various Red Cross flags 
were prominently displayed. One of the 
shots early in the autumn had entered the 
stables where the ambulance horses were 
kept, killing several of them, so that all 
the horses had to be removed to bombproof 
shelters underground, where we saw them. 

From the roof of his improvised machine 
shop General Balashoff pointed out to me 
no less than seven spots within the pre- 
cincts of the Red Cross headquarters where 
Japanese projectiles, or fragments of shells, 
had done visible damage. 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


From there we drove over to the New 
Town, for a look at the so-called “Sixth 
Hospital,” a large, modern structure of 
three stories, which would have done credit 
to any city. 

The entire front of this building, as well 
as the side walls, were literally riddled with 
shell holes, like a sieve. More than half 
a dozen of these were large enough for a 
man to crawl through. The others, of 
which there were several hundred, varied 
in size from that of a hat or man’s fist to 
small bullet holes. 


General Balashoff explained to me that 
the small holes had been made by scatter- 
ing shrapnel bullets, or small fragments 
of shells that burst close to the hospital, 
while the big holes were from direct shots. 
A mere glance at the riddled walls was 
enough to show why the patients had all 
been removed to the bombproof cellars be- 
low. Even as we stood there, some wound- 
ed invalids from the trenches were trun- 
dled into the hospital yard on stretchers 
improvised from two field bicycles and rifles 
laid across them. 

Most of the emergency cases, so General 
Balashoff told me, were treated in the out- 
lying field hospitals, close to the firing lines, 
some of them so exposed that it was impos- 
sible to remove their most serious cases to 
the base hospitals. 

In a remote section of the Old Town, in 
what was formerly a Chinese theatre, were 
confined those Japanese prisoners who had 
been picked up wounded between the lines, 
some 120 in all. Among them we met a 
young Japanese by the name of Miyemura, 
acting as an interpreter, who had fallen 
into Russian hands while serving as a war 
correspondent for the Asahi Shimbun on a 
despatch-boat during the Japanese attempts 
to block the harbor entrance early in the 
spring. 

By seven in the evening we returned to 
headquarters for supper. A number of offi- 
cers came in to make our acquaintance and 
to pump us for news. 

Among them were two or three relieved 
from service in the outer trenches, and 
Colonel Artemieff, the editor of the Novi 
Krai, the only Port Arthur newspaper. 

He told me that his paper, after having 
suffered all manner of hardships from 
bursting shells, had lately been suspended, 
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for the third time since the beginning of 
the siege, by orders of General Stoessel. 

Then he launched out into a tirade of 
complaint against Stoessel, in which almost 
all joined. Stoessel was clearly the most 
unpopular man in Port Arthur. Nobody 
could get along with Stoessel, they added, 
but those who flattered his wife; all others 
were under his ban, among them General 
Smyrnoff, the second in command, all the 
navy admirals, and General Kondrad- 
chenko. 

When I expressed my surprise to Colonel 
Yeiss and Captain Maltchenko that there 
should be so much open complaint 
against the commander-in-chief, Maltchen- 
ko shrugged his shoulders and said, “We 
are here amongst ourselves. Everybody 
hates that man, except old Fock, and he is 
just as bad, or worse, even, than Stoessel. 
If we ever get out of here we mean to make 
it hot for both of them.” 

The supper passed pleasantly. There was 
plenty to smoke and to drink, in the way 
of vodka and Russian wine, but all the 
food was tinned stuff. When Marcel and 
I produced our fresh eggs and canned milk, 
from our island stores, they were hailed 
with joy. Eggs at this time cost one ruble 
(half a dollar) apiece; horse steak cost five 
rubles a pound; and fresh onions cost six 
rubles a bundle. As a result, scurvy and 
beri-beri were rampant in Port Arthur. 

At eight in the evening all lights had to 
be turned out, by order of General Stoessel. 
Therefore, barring our doors and windows, 
we retired with candles to the bombproofs 
under the Headquarters Building, and 
there, with the help of a piano, we made a 
night of it. 

Meanwhile, the long-range artillery fire 
outside continued, and the dull reverbera- 
tions of the cannonading penetrated 
through sandbags and earthworks down to 
our bombproof casemates under the ground. 

All through the night the officers who had 
been stationed in the outer forts were tell- 
ing us of incidents in the siege and in the 
blood-curdling fighting that had been going 
on for these many months in the trenches. 

They told us of Japanese assaults en 
masse or of night attacks lit with search- 
lights and bursting star-lights, when thou- 
sands of fanatic assailants were mown down 
by the machine-guns; of hand-to-hand 
fighting, when friend and foe went down 
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together in death grapples, biting and 
strangling one another; or of barbed-wire 
entanglements surcharged with deadly volts 
of electricity, where thousands of the Ja- 
ponskies were shocked to death. 

But this was only in the trenches. Inside 
the city life went on much as before, ex- 
cept for the growing scarcity of food. 

Next morning we felt very much the 
worse for wear. Colonel Artemieff took us 
to the ruins of his editorial rooms and 
printing-press. Three six-inch shells, fall- 
ing in rapid succession, had destroyed all 
the interior of the building. When the first 
shell dropped through the roof Colonel Ar- 
temieff’s associate, Lassman by name, was 
sitting at his desk. The shell burst within 
eight feet of him, and smashed everything, 
but Lassman’s life was spared as by a mir- 
acle. 

From the Novi Krai ruins we went to the 
house of a German photographer, named 
Lindpaintner, whose studio was likewise in 
ruins from bursting shells. He had lost 


most of his photographic apparatus, but 
with a hand camera that had escaped the 
general destruction was still busily engaged 
taking some stunning war photographs, not- 


withstanding Stoessel’s senseless edicts 
against all such photographing. Of this 
gentleman I was destined to see much more, 
many months after Port Arthur had fallen. 


From his studio we went back to lunch, 
and the afternoon was spent in a horseback 
ride around the inner line of defences. 
While doing so we were encouraged to pay 
a formal visit to old General Vladimir 
Vassilivitch Smyrnoff, the commandant of 
the city and inner ring of fortifications, 
thereby ranking as second in command at 


Port Arthur. 


The gray-bearded General received us 
very courteously, conversing in French with 
Marcel, while his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant 
von Hammer, talked German with me. As 
we emerged from the interview, Captain 
Maltchenko, who had accompanied us, told 
me that Stoessel and Smyrnoff were at 
swords’ points, maintaining no intercourse 
with each other. This was chiefly for the 
reason that Smyrnoff, who ranked Stoessel, 
resented the fact that Stoessel had done 
him out of the highest command in Port 
Arthur through a trick which could not be 
remedied as long as the city was cut off 


from communication with the General Staff 
and Ministry of War at St. Petersburg. 

Next we were taken to the outer defences, 
stretching in a wing around the city, at a 
radius ranging from four to ten versts. In 
riding out to these defences we passed the 
foot of Pigeon Hill, on the crest of which 
the enemy’s shells were bursting in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a field battery stationed 
there. Further along, we passed by the 
base of Sieveroff Hill, on the top of which 
was a battery of eight and nine-inch mor- 
tars. 

Then, after riding for some time, we 
came to the base of High Hill, or Signal 
TIill, which came to be known to the world 
at large by the name of 203-Metre Hill. 
Then, already, it had been a centre of con- 
tention between friend and foe for several 
weeks. 

As we drew nearer to it, and could see 
into the ravines and gulches that seamed 
its bare, grassy sides, we could see that 
these natural shelters were full of dark- 
clad Siberian reserves, waiting to go to the 
relief of their hard-pressed comrades in the 
open trenches on the crest. 

At the base of the hill, where a wagon 
road wound along, was a confused mass 
of ambulances and stretcher bearers, while 
further along, stretched on the ground, 
there were long rows of dead soldiers, who 
had been brought down from the trenches 
during the night. Cossacks were removing 
the cartridge boxes and boots from the bod- 
ies of the fallen men. These dead num- 
bered several hundred. 

All this while there was a constant noise 
of bursting shells on the top of the hill, 
and the whole crest was hidden in clouds 
of smoke and flying dirt. 

On the other side of the hill the Japa- 
nese were assaulting, and as we lingered 
we could see column after column of Trans- 
Siberian sharpshooters going to the relief 
of their comrades above. 

Finally it was reported below that the 
last Japanese assault had been definitely 
beaten back, and that the whole slope of the 
hill on the other side was covered with their 
bodies. The Trans-Siberian sharpshoot- 
ers were reported to have lost over 300 men. 
We climbed to the top, keeping to the shel- 
ter of a deep ravine most of the way. Fi- 
nally we debouched into a transverse trench 
which led into one of the outer parallels, 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


from’ which one could barely peer down the 
hillside, seamed and interlaced with aban- 
doned trenches and barbed-wire entangle- 
ments. 

It was as the Russians had said. The 
whole hillside was covered with dead, and 
among the men in the trenches along the 
top, too, the carnage from the concentrated 
Japanese shell fire had been fearful. Even 
now the slackened shell fire of the Japa- 
nese still rendered the position excessively 
uncomfortable. Everybody felt an immense 
relief when the fluttering of a little white 
flag from the opposite hillside, about two 
miles away, indicated that the enemy want- 
ed to stop fighting long enough to bury his 
dead. 

The fluttering of the white flag over the 
Japanese position was followed by the rais- 
ing of a white flag on our side. The bu- 
gles blew “Cease firing!” and soon all firing 
stopped, to the immense relief of every one 
concerned. 

Captain Maltchenko, who had come up 
with us, was selected to serve as a parley 
officer, first because of his official position 
as aide-de-camp to Stoessel; secondly, be- 
cause he spoke English, and that was the 
one European language most commonly 
spoken by the Japanese staff officers. 

Much of the afternoon was spent in these 
parleys, resulting in a truce at that par- 
ticular position, which was to last until 
noon of the following day, when all dead 
bodies should have been removed. 

Late that afternoon, at the Military Ca- 
sino, Captain Maltchenko explained to us 
and to a ring of interested officers, just 
how the parley was carried on, and what 
kind of man he had found the Japanese 
officer who met him under the white flag 
between the lines. He showed us the Jap’s 
visiting card, on which was engraved, in 
English script, “Major Yamaoka, I. J. In- 
fantry.” 
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That night we spent at the Kurgan Bat- 
tery on the extreme right, where General 
Kondradchenko had his headquarters then. 
All through the night the noise of the can- 
nonading here was deafening, not so much 
from the Japanese shells which hurtled 
through the air above us, humming and 
shrieking, until the final fierce blast when 
the shell struck its mark, but rather from 
the ear-splitting roar of the huge Russian 
naval guns that replied to the enemy’s fire 
at steady intervals of five minutes through- 
out the night. 

We had all we wanted of the thrill of 
experiencing a night bombardment, and 
were more than glad when daylight came, 
and we, with our Russian companions, were 
free to return to our quarters in the Gen- 
eral Staff Building. 

We had barely washed up, and sat down 
for breakfast, when Colonel Artemieff came 
in and announced some piece of news in 
Russian. Lieutenant Kolesnikoff told us 
that an order of the day, signed by Gen- 
eral Stoessel, had been posted on the bul- 
letin-board of the General Staff, in which 
General Smyrnoff, as Commandant of the 
city, was severely censured for having per- 
mitted “two foreign newspaper correspon- 
dents, without proper authorization from 
the Viceroy, Admiral Alexeieff, to enter the 
fortress of Port Arthur.” 

The staff officers were much excited over 
this official reprimand to Smyrnoff. They 
said it was probably the result of our for- 
mal call on General Smyrnoff, which Stoes- 
sel had resented. 

Presently an orderly entered with a pa- 
per in his hand. Captain Maltchenko read 
it, and then announced that it contained 
an order for our immediate expulsion from 
Port Arthur “by the way we had come.” 
The order, typewritten in Russian charac- 
ters, was signed with General Stoessel’s 
name. 


(T'o be Continued.) 





MULES AND PESTS 


The fifteenth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the “Old 
Army” in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, if not gone, is fast passing, and 


the memory of it fading. 


The recent intrusion of a small mouse 
in the pantry, and the resulting confusion, 


reminded me of some experiences we had 
in our early Western service, with rodents 
and other wild and lively pests. 

The Army Daugherty wagons were our 
only means of transportation in that vast 
expanse of country, outside of the trans- 
continental railroads that ran in as direct 
lines as possible, East and West. As I have 
mentioned in a previous paper, such travel 
was far from being uncomfortable, though 
it was tedious, and comparatively slow. 
Starting on a journey, one was liable to 
have any kind of experiences, not the least 
exciting possibility being that of meeting 
unfriend!y Indians. Weather also was a 
variable factor in our calculations, as was 
more than once forcefully proved. 

My husband and I were the only occu- 
pants of an Army wagon at one time, when, 
near the close of day, we reached a ford. 
Our driver halted a moment at sight of 
the stream. Recent rains had so swollen it 
that even at the ford it threatened to sub- 
merge the wagon. Streams stand on no 
more ceremony than does, proverbially, the 
tide, and this stream was rising visibly as 
we watched it. Realizing the ford must be 


made, and that quickly, the driver urged 
the team ahead. The team was composed 
of mules, in whom the sight of the deep 
water accentuated their most characteristic 
trait: they moved not an eyelash, so to 
speak. The driver, an experienced hand 
with mules, and with this team in particu- 
lar, used the lash and a voluble stream of 
“siddaps.” Neither phased the mules as 
they stood serenely contemplating the ris- 
ing stream. Anxious and provoked, the 
driver used every method of persuasion and 
force with which I was familiar, but with- 
out effect. Then, with a “do or die” expres- 
sion on his flushed face, he turned to us. 
His tone was apologetic, yet determined, 
as he said: 

“Will the young madame please put her 
fingers in her ears?” 

Alarmed for our safety, my husband 
leaned forward, fearing to hear that our 
plight was serious. But the mule-driver 
explained: 

“Lieutenant, I just can’t do anything 
with these mules with whip or coaxing. 
I’ve got to talk to them the only way they 
understand. So if the young madame will 
just hold her ears shut while I’m using 
mule talk, we’ll get across all right.” 
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Though somewhat mystified, at my hus- 
band’s request I complied. I am inclined 
to think that Mr. H. did not, for he has 
since told me that it would have been im- 
possible for even a mule to misunderstand 
the driver. They evidently did not, for we 
crossed safely before the recent rainfall, 
near the source of the stream, made it im- 
possible. 

On another trip the elements more rough- 
ly disputed our right to progress. We were 
traveling “express’—that is, with relays— 
and ran into a storm of wind and hail. The 
hailstones were as large as hen’s eggs, and 
so fiercely did they pelt us that we feared 
serious injury to the mules. 

To my mind, for all the hardships pa- 
tiently borne, the rough work constantly 
performed, and the effectual filling of a 
place as nothing else in animal form could 
fill, the old Army mules deserve an epitaph 
to perpetuate their memory after death. 
Whether pelted by a hail of earthly or 
heavenly artillery, they performed their 
tasks with the same hardihood and dogged 
stubbornness. 

One stop we made, on an ambulance trip, 
I shall never forget. We put up for the 
night at an isolated ranch belonging to a 
half-breed Indian. As I, the only lady in 
the party, entered the ranch house, a white 
man in the rancher’s employ came forward. 
At sight of me he raised his hands and 
gazed with a kind of awe. Tears ran down 
his cheeks as he exclaimed with a beautiful, 
though awkward, reverence, that he had not 
seen a white woman for seventeen years! 

He looked about him deprecatingly, shook 
his head and spread out his hands. “This 
is no place to entertain a lady,” was the 
burden of his complaint as he hurried about 
on little errands conducive to my comfort. 
There was nothing good enough to cook 
for me, he declared, as the evening meal 
was being prepared. 

The sleeping apartment assigned us was 
a rude, barn-like room, with log rafters and 
beams, like a canopy, over our heads. After 
supper I saw the white man cut open several 
empty flour sacks, sew them into one big 
sheet, then attach the corners to the rafters 
of our sleeping-room. This odd addition to 
the bedroom furnishings, unsightly as it 
was, I soon learned was for a very practical 
purpose. The man explained that there were 
many. rats, and some snakes, abiding in 
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the roof and among the rafters. Although 
they were harmless, he thought they might 
annoy me if some of them dropped down 
in the night. He had fixed this large “can- 
opy” of flour sacks to cover the space just 
over our bed, in order to lessen the chance 
of any unceremonious descents upon me as 
I slept. He told me this to warn me not 
to be frightened if either crawlers or scam- 
perers should approach me too closely. I 
had his assurance that they would not harm 
me, and that with the additional protection 
of his hasty device I might rest peacefully. 

It may easily be conjectured that I never 
closed my eyes that night; but the imagina- 
tion would be taxed to understand what I 
suffered! All night long the flour sacks 
were rustled and scratched by the pattering 
feet of rats. I listened in chilly horror of 
what might have been, or what might yet 
be, should the flour sacks, or the stitches 
that held them together, give way. One 
quartet of clawed paws after another 
crossed the “canopy.” As I lay still, coldly 
fascinated by the sounds, my nerves bade 
fair to snap when I thought I detected the 
stealthy progress of a snake just over my 
head. Would its weight prove too much 
for the cloth? or, crossing safely, would the 
reptile continue its stroll down the wall and 
over the bed? I was in a fever of fear in 
the impenetrable darkness. After that I 
became more accustomed to snakes, with 
which the country seemed infested. I saw 
at one time bunches of several hundreds of 
snakes, and later killed more than one sin- 
gly; but never have I had the horror of 
reptiles that I felt in that sleep-infested 
darkness, in the unseen presence of rodents. 
I came in no closer contact with the pests, 
but their noises were sufficiently impressed 
upon my memory as yet to be very vivid. 

The huge bunches of snakes that I have 
just mentioned were coiled and interwoven 
like a hopelessly tangled skein. It is their 
custom so to bunch themselves in hollows 
or protected places, to hibernate during the 
winter. I may safely say that there were 
no less than a thousand full-grown snakes 
in any one pile, coiled as they were, like 
piles of rope. It was a peculiarly hideous 
sight. If Medusa’s head boasted a heavy 
crop of “locks,” it is no wonder that a 
glimpse of her meant death—perhaps from 
fear. 

There were smaller, and what proved to 
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be more annoying, pests than rats and 
snakes, out West. At Camp Poplar River 
we suffered intensely from fleas. Our new 
post had been built on the site of an old 
Indian camp, and we were nearly eaten 
alive by sand fleas. Four or five times a 
day I have undressed myself when fleas 
were torturing me. It was my custom to 
spread a white blanket to stand on as I 
removed my clothing. I was thus enabled 
to see the annoyances—tiny only in size— 
against the white blanket, and on it their 
legs tangled, and made them an easy prey. 
The process was slow, as I shook each gar- 
ment before laying it aside. Sometimes, 
when the insect finally came to light, it es- 
eaped, with an agility unequaled, by jump- 
ing clear of the blanket. 

At one time I was put to bed with fever 
induced by these miserable insects. They 
had so tormented me that I scarcely knew 
what I was doing; my temperature rose, 
and I collapsed. The physician pronounced 


my malady “flea fever.” 

At another time we were taking a way- 
side meal in a stage ranch, when we heard 
a gnawing, crunching sound behind an open 


door. The ranchkeeper, with superb non- 
chalance, observed that it was “nothing but 
a polecat eating a bone,” and added that 
“they often come right in the house, and 
we don’t mind them, for they never bother 
us if we don’t bother them.” It is needless 
to say that my appetite was not stimulated. 

At Fort Yates, Dakota, we had much 
to endure when the sand storms raged. 
At times the wind blew for days, carry- 
ing with it fine sand, that sifted into every 
crack and cranny, buried itself in our 
clothing, stung every inch of skin exposed, 
and became so all-pervading that we ground 
it in our teeth with our food, coughed it 
when we talked, and felt its grittiness in 
our sleep. 

The severe sand storms were infrequent, 
but there was a sand always present with 
us, and that not always apparent. I refer 
to the hidden quicksand. Many times while 
driving or riding, my companions or I have 
seen the ground suddenly give, and felt our 
horse pulled from below as by magic. Only 
prompt action saved us at such a time. The 
horses became so wary and quick to feel 
the danger, that a sudden lunge or spring 
put us out of danger almost before we were 
aware of its proximity. 
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One day, while driving with my husband, 
our little horse stepped into quicksand. She 
was in so far when she began to struggle that 
her efforts to extricate herself only forced 
her deeper into the treacherous ground. 
Perceiving the danger, my husband seized 
whip and reins. With commanding voice, 
touches of the whip, and strong pulling on 
the reins, he sought to back her out of 
danger. The horse struggled heroically, but 
was fast losing her head. The day was 
hot, and to add to her fear and torture, 
swarms of flies settled upon her. Of course 
it was decidedly unsafe and useless for Mr. 
Hl. to get out and try to guide the horse’s 
head, as it was her fore feet that were be- 
ing sucked in, and he would have perished 
in the quicksand. After a quick and in- 
tense struggle the horse was saved, but when 
it was over her entire hide was a mass of 
blood splotches where the flies had bitten 
her. Between quicksand and flies, it was 
some time before the little animal was her- 
self again. 

One very hot summer another insect 
worked sad havoe in our garrison. For a 
spell the heat had been intense, and when 
the soldiers were paid at the end of the 
month some of them ignorantly sought re- 
lief in drink. During the consequent ca- 
rousal two of the intoxicated men declared 
they were tired of the service and intended 
to “quit it.” None heeded the drunkenly 
expressed bravado, and at taps their absence 
caused surprise. The post was isolated, so 
there was no place else to go for companion- 
ship, and the conclusion was that the two 
men had actually deserted. 

Very early the next morning, before 
search could be instituted, one of the miss- 
ing men came staggering into the post. He 
seemed to have come to his wits during the 
night, but was suffering terribly from the 
bites of mosquitoes, which swarmed in the 
bunch-grass and greasewood. He declared 
that he had returned to give himself up, and 
that some one must go with him to bring in 
the other man. It seemed that his compan- 
ion was too overcome with liquor to make 
his way back when the mosquitoes became 
too great a torture to endure. 

His comrade led a small party of soldiers 
to the place where he had left the man. 
There they found him, lying in the sage- 
brush, where the liquor had overcome him. 
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But the mosquitoes had gotten in their 
deadly work, and had literally sucked the 
life from his body, which lay bloated and 
practically bloodless—a bitter temperance 
lesson to the garrison men. 

This chronicle of pests seems like a mod- 
ern description of the plagues visited upon 
Egypt, yet my own good memory, and that 
of many who passed through the same ex- 
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periences, attest their authenticity; and 
with it all, though I must needs endure 
them all again, I should not hesitate choos- 
ing to relive that free, helpful, healthy, 
happy life of the Western frontier Army 
garrisons, which recall so many pleasures 
and friendships, and whose trying experi- 
ences so developed the very best qualities 
of human nature. 


A GREAT NAVAL MAGAZINE 


By WALTER 


OR a genuine and impressive glimpse 
EK of just how the U. S. Navy furnishes 
the majority of the big battleships 
and armored cruisers, ete., with their thou- 
sands of shells and bags of smokeless pow- 
der charges, one must journey forty miles 
up the Hudson to the great naval magazine 
and ammunition plant at Iona Island. 
Here, as the chief naval equipment base for 
the Atlantic Coast, one sees the compara- 
tively little known method of the assem- 
bling and preparation of ammunition to 
the best advantage. Through the courtesy 
of the late Admiral Coghlan, the writer was 
tendered exceptional privileges for obtain- 
ing data for the pages of Army anp Navy 
Lire, 

The reservation covers 116 acres, and was 
purchased by the Government in 1900 for 
$160,000. The place, which was formerly 
used as an excursion and pienic resort, and 
the grounds, from a wild, rocky and ne- 
glected condition, by skillful engineering 
work carried out mainly under the direction 
of Chief Gunner A. T. Whitney, U. S. N., 
have been all regraded and leveled, so that 
it now contains dozens of imposing edifices, 
consisting of magazines, shell houses, a 
large power house, a handsome stone ad- 
ministration building, and dwelling for the 
commandant, railroads, electric and com- 
pressed-air plants, water-works, fire system, 
magnetic-clock watch service, and a modern 
telephone system with underground con- 
duits having fifty-five stations. 

About one million dollars has been ex- 
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pended in perfecting and equipping the 
Iona magazine. Nearly 125 men are em- 
ployed in the various departments; these 
are paid from $2 to $4 per day, and are a 
corps of unusually careful and_ skillful 
workmen. The vast quantity of war mate- 
rial and ordnance supplies, about three mil- 
lion pounds of smokeless powder, and over 
one million of black, together with many 
thousands of shells, are housed in six brick- 
and-stone powder magazines, 150 by 50 feet, 
four shell houses, 200 by 50, two fixed am- 
munition houses, and two general store- 
houses. The*powder magazines all have 
four separate fireproof walls and compart- 
ments, in order to prevent a possible con- 
flagration or explosion from reaching or de- 
stroying the entire contents. The loaded 
shells are kept separate from the empty 
ones, and are stored in the two fixed ammu- 
nition magazines. <A piled-up section of 
the Rhode Island’s six-inch loaded shells is 
shown in one of the accompanying photo- 
graphs. Each shell is put on a pair of scales 
and weighed and numbered. The weight 
is recorded in chalk on the shell. The shell 
houses are of special fireproof construction. 
Magazine attendants, having their living 
quarters on the ground, inspect these as 
well as the powder magazines, many times 
during the day and night. At night each 
visit is recorded on the disk of the mag- 
netic clock in the administration building. 
The power house is 160 feet long and con- 
tains the compressed-air engine, electric 
generators, telephone central station, and 
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ordnance machine shop. <A water stand- 
pipe, 80 feet high by 20 in diameter, with 
a capacity of 188,000 gallons, filled from a 
reservoir on the west side of the reservation, 
furnishes an adequate water supply for fire 
fighting, the pressure being over 60 pounds 
to the square inch. There are ten fire-alarm 
stations, and fire drills are held every Sat- 
urday afternoon. The reservoir is a natu- 
ral depression in the rock, walled in, and it 
holds about 250,000 gallons. The supply of 
water comes from surface seepage and 
springs. An artesian well over 100 feet 
deep furnishes water for drinking and do- 
mestic use. 

Owing to the rapid increase of the Navy, 
the station is taxed to its capacity to keep 
abreast with the demand to furnish the new 
war vessels and old ones with their quota 
of ammunition, new shells and powder 
charges. To be prepared for any emer- 
gency, each ship is required, on returning 
to the Navy Yard, to restock as soon as pos- 
sible her empty magazines. Also, in many 
instances, the powder charges have to be al- 
tered; if so, the bags are sent up to Iona 
Island, opened again, and the powder re- 
weighed, diminished or increased. For this 
work the ordnance tugs Apache and Pontiac 
go alongside the vessels and take off the 
hundreds or more cans of powder to be 
changed, and also take on new unloaded 
shells from the Brooklyn Navy Yard. These 
are packed on lighters flying a red flag, and 
towed up to Iona Island. On reaching the 
landing the material is transferred to rail- 
road cars on the wharf and taken to one of 
the storehouses or magazines. The train 
is pulled by a little, sparkless, compressed- 
air locomotive. About seven hundred 
pounds pressure is taken on, which is al- 
lowed to run down to fifty pounds before 
recharging. These compressed-air locomo- 
tives cost in the neighborhood of $5,000, 
and two are in use at present. The several 
miles of railroad are so arranged that all 
the magazines, shell houses, filling and 
storehouses are reached and unloaded at the 
doors, on wide platforms. 

Just how many shells the big battleships 
have stored down out of sight is not gener- 
ally known, nor the cost of these death- 
dealing missiles. The huge 13-inch, weigh- 
ing over 1,000 pounds, with a 220-pound 
powder charge, comes to nearly $500, while 
the 12-inch, with 126 pounds for a powder 
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charge, amounts to over $300. The capped 
armor-piercing shells cost considerably more 
than the common shell. Here is a pretty 
close estimate of the number of shells the 
new battleships and cruisers are to carry, 
such as the Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut and Louisiana: 96 
12-inch armor-piercing shells, 144 12-inch 
common shells, 700 8-inch common shells, 
300 8-inch armor-piercing shells, 1,680 6- 
inch common shells, 720 6-inch armor-pierc- 
ing shells, 3,600 3-inch R. F. cartridges, 
2,400 1-pounder cartridges, and 300 field- 
gun cartridges. The Connecticut and Lou- 
isiana carry about 1,500 armor-piercing and 
common shells for their new 7-inch guns. 
One of the principal activities of the Iona 
magazine is the manipulation of smokeless 
powder into charges for the large and small 
size guns of the Navy, and the black for 
bursting charges for the shells. Some of 
the more important places, therefore, are 
the powder-filling houses, four of which are 
in operation, situated at widely different 
points. These are all small, one-story wood- 
en structures, designed to be unpretentious 
and isolated, owing to the possibility of an 
explosion. One of the accompanying pic- 
tures shows the interior of the main filling 
house, which presents about one of the most 
animated and interesting sights to be seen 
on the island. The men are required to 
wear long white serge suits and moccasins; 
no metal or other articles are allowed in 
the pockets which might in any way cause 
friction. All the tools, funnels, measure- 
cups, scales, and other appliances used are 
made of copper. Here the delicate and 
somewhat dangerous business of weighing 
out the various smokeless powder charges 
is done. Even one or two grammes differ- 
ence in weight is carefully observed. At 
the Indian Head, Md., proving grounds the 
naval ordnance experts, by tests, determine 
the powder charges best adapted for the 
various guns. Also at the annual target 
practice similar results as to range and ve- 
locities are recorded. With the advent of 
new guns and the slight chemical change in 
the powder, the charges are subject to con- 
stant revision. This keeps the filling-house 
men constantly employed. Each morning 
the day’s supply of powder is brought from 
the magazine in the lead-colored wooden 
boxes. These are zinc-lined, airtight, and 
hold 100 pounds. The Government pays 
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seventy cents per pound for powder, and 
furnishes the alcohol to the manufacturers. 
The boxes of powder are emptied into a long 
wooden trough, and with a copper scoop the 
powder is dipped” out, accurately weighed, 
and tied up in quarter, half and full 
charges, in white bags of muslin. These 
bags have several wide streamers for fast- 
ening attachers, and each is tagged with the 
date of filling and the amount of powder it 
contains. A small ignition charge of quick- 
burning black powder, to set off the smoke- 
less, is stowed in the bottofn of each bag. 
They are then placed in large copper cans 
and returned to the magazines, where they 
are held in readiness to go aboard the ships. 
The big charges of 220 pounds for the 13- 
inch guns are arranged in four quarter 
charges of 55 pounds each. The bags, when 
piled on top of one another, reach to the top 
of a man’s head, and present a formidable 
sight of bottled-up destruction. The heav- 
iest charge used in the Navy is for the new 
45-caliber, 12-inch, breech-loading rifles, in- 
stalled on the Connecticut and Louisiana, 
which is 310 to 330 pounds. 

As the smokeless powder, owing to vari- 
ous atmospheric pressures and different 
temperatures, absorbs moisture and under- 
goes a slight chemical change, all the 
smokeless powder is sent to the naval pow- 
der storage depot at Dover, N. J. Here has 
been established a redrying house, where 
the smokeless powder is placed in a series 
of bins or draws, and kept at a steady tem- 
perature for a regular time. Three hun- 
dred thousand pounds of smokeless powder 
were redried here last year. No ammuni- 
tion is put up at this point, being reserved 
entirely for the storage of powder and high 
explosives. Nearly all the powder consumed 
at Iona Island is sent direct from this de- 
pot. 

To furnish the great number of bags for 
the powder charges an extensive sewing 
plant is constantly kept going on the second 
floor of one of the ordnance buildings in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Here, with an elec- 
trie cutter, 50 to 100 thicknesses of muslin 
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are cut up at a time into various-sized pat- 
terns, while a new press, fitted with a series 
of steel dies, at a single operation, cuts out 
great numbers of the round bottoms for the 
bags. Thirty different sizes are made for 
the bursting, ignition and propelling char- 
ges, ranging from the 3-pounder to the 13- 
inch gun. The sewing is.all done by skilled 
men operators, a motor being attached to 
each machine. The making of the large 
12 and 13-inch bags, with a half dozen wide 
streamers, requires an _ extraordinary 
amount of intricate sewing and manipula- 
tion. Each is deftly turned and twisted 
several hundred times before completion. 
Besides the regular bottom, each bag has an 
additional compartment made for the igni- 
tion charge, having a perforated center. 
One man turns out, on an average, fifteen 
to twenty 13 and 12-inch bags a day, and 
about thirty-five of the 6-inch. The longest 
bag made is for holding the entire 6-inch 
charge, about a yard long. One of the im- 
portant operations performed in the filling- 
houses is loading the 13 and 12-inch pro- 
jectiles with their bursting charge. For the 
former, 50 pounds of black powder is used 
and about 30 pounds for 12-inch. To hold 
the shells steady, and to get at the base of 
these huge steel missiles, weighing over 
1,000 pounds each, they are roped in a sling 
and hoisted clear of the floor by a pulley 
and chain. The point is then lowered a foot 
or so into a stout wooden frame with an 
opening a trifle larger than the shell. Then 
a long, narrow bag is inserted in the shell 
cavity, and the measured amount of black 
powder is poured through a funnel into the 
shell. Some fifty of these huge projectiles 
can be loaded in a day. Several of the 
smaller filling-houses are used to assemble 
the cartridge cases and the bursting charges 
of the 3-inch rapid-fire shells intended to 
repel torpedo attacks. 

The Iona magazine is one of the busiest 
ordnance places of the Government. Owing 
to its superior equipment, and possible en- 
largement, it is destined to become the 
main ammunition depot in the country. 


Cy 





<j% BACON AND HARDTACK 


By CAPT. WILLIAM H. WASSELL 


Written for Army and Navy Life a few 
months before his untimely death 


Ifardtack and I are brother greyhounds, 
Magrath stock. Of course you have heard 
ot our many times great great-grandfather 
—he was the grandest dog that ever lived. 
After winning the Waterloo cup three years 
in succession he was presented at court to 
Her Majesty the Good Queen. 

“That’s enough about us,” says Hardtack. 

We were the most recruity recruits in 
the regiment. We ate; we slept; we did 
nothing else. When the old man moved 
about we followed him always; if he stopped 
for a moment we lay down and slept—al- 
ways. And always we ate. For always we 
were recruits. 

When the man with the bugle stood in 
front of the old man’s tent and bugled we 
raised our united voices in harmonious pro- 
test; it gave us that creepy feeling similar 
to the feeling that is caused by the sight of 
a full moon. But when the tormentor 
sounded the come-and-get-it call we stifled 
our emotions and frisked down to Dopey 
Jones’ “B” Company kitchen tent. For we 
were recruits, and naturally we loved that 
call. 

It was this same Dopey Jones that gave 
us our names. At the first soldier meal my 
brother went back for seconds on the sol- 
dier biscuit. He wowed—I mean vowed— 
that soldier biscuit led dog biscuit from 
start to kill. And I—wow! Only the furry 
taste you get when you kill your first coyote 
can compare with the taste of a thin, nicely 
browned slice of pig-side. Wow! 

So Dopey named us Bacon and Hardtack, 
and the names stuck. We often wondered 
how Dopey got his name; but we are well- 
bred dogs and, of course, could not ask. 
Pedigreed dogs should never 

“Leave all that to our biographer,” says 
Hardtack. 

One day we marched aboard a big boat; 
we sailed far away from land; after many 
days we arrived at a strange place called the 


Philippines, where the men and women 
people—even the little baby people—wear 
brown faces, and where there are nothing 
but cur dogs that are always scratching 
themselves. 

“Dog folks, as well as men folks,” says 
Hardtack with a chuckle, “that can do noth- 
ing else, can always talk. Take a long 
breath, tell how we loved the old man, and 
turn loose on how we got our collars and 
medals.” 

The brown-faced Filipinos are strange 
people. They were continually shooting 
little shiny things at us; then we would run 
them. Brown-men chases remind me of 
wolf chases in California. 

“Slip the story leash,” says Hardtack. 

We had many of these brown-men chases. 
The old man became famous because he 
always led the pack—I mean he always led 
his regiment. But many of the soldier men 
were hit with the little shiny things the 
Filipinos fired from their guns; when 
they were hit it was a rule of the chase 
that they had to stop running; still they 
smiled and cheered the rest of us forward. 
And once our old man was hit—his men 
soldiers stood silent, their hearts in their 
mouths, until the bandage man said it was 
only a scratch. Then we all yelped and, 
with our wounded colonel again leading, 
dashed forward. 

Finally, the old man’s regiment and sev- 
eral other old men’s regiments settled down 
in San Fernando—that’s a big town. The 
brown men were all around us, shooting at 
us night and day. I wondered why we did 
not go out and chase them; but Hardtack 
said the general, the old man of all the old 
men, knew what he was doing, and at the 
right time he would take us out and give 
us a great run. 

One rainy night the brown men began to 
shoot with all their might. The old man 
called two of his officers, and we went out 
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to the outposts to see if they needed 
strengthening. We went from one post to 
another along the line; it was so dark I 
could not see even Hardtack if he walked 
more than a tail’s length away from me. 

Suddenly a blaze of rifle fire came from 
a bamboo clump in front of us. The old 
man walked out to investigate. I knew at 
the time that he was going directly toward 
the brown men; presently I realized that in 
the rain and the darkness the old man’s 
staff officers had not seen him change his 
course—we were alone. We stepped out 
noiselessly for a hundred yards; a second 
flash came from the bamboo; the old man 
stopped, gave a gasp, and pitched forward 
on his face. 

Hardtack and I were bending over him in 
an instant. We sniffed at his hands, his 
face, his body. The rain had drenched him, 
but on his right lez we found something 
warm. 

“It’s blood,” moaned Hardtack, “the old 
man’s blood. And we must help.” 

The old man tried to struggle to his feet, 
but fell back with a groan. 

“Bacon,” said Hardtack quickly, “I’m the 
fastest dog. You stay here while I chase 
back for help.” 

“All right,” I answered. “But remem- 
ber, Hardtack, it’s for the old man. You 
are not running against another dog—you 
are running against the record. And you 
must beat it.” 

But my brother was tearing back through 
the grasses. I stretched out beside the old 
man and licked his face; it was all I could 
do. He raised an arm and threw it around 
my neck, and together we lay in the rain. 

Hardtack cut seconds off that record. 
Soon I heard a low bark not far from me; 
I answered it softly, and then I heard the 
tread of our own men, the old man’s ad- 
jutant at the head of them. Hardtack had 
him by the coat-sleeve and quickly led him 
to where we lay. 

Gentle hands raised the old man and car- 
ried him back within the lines to the hos- 
pital—there the bandage man attended to 
the wounded leg. But for many days the 
old man lay on the little, white cot; day and 
night either Hardtack or I stood guard at 
its foot. 

A month afterward, when the old man 
was going about on crutches, Dopey Jones 
whistled to us. The old man said, “All 
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right; go ahead,” and Dopey took us into 
a big nipa shack that was packed with men 
soldiers. 

They yelped when Dopey led us in. 

And what do you suppose happened ? 

First Dopey made us jump up on a table 
where every one could see us. Then the old 
sergeant-major put a silver collar on each 
of us. As he did so, he read the inscrip- 
tions: 

“Hardtack—for meritorious services.” 

“Bacon—for meritorious services.” 

That’s how we got our collars. 

* + * * a + 

A gold medal dangles from the silver 
collar Hardtack wears. On it are the words, 
“Dear Hardtack.” From mine hangs an- 
other gold medal which says, “Dear Bacon.” 

By these words you know that my Lady is 
about to appear. 

“You talk,” says Hardtack to me, his 
brother, “like a professional staff officer. 
Bring my Lady on the field as she deserves 
—with a hurrah, and make a straight run 
at the story.” 

But I know my Lady would not like that. 

First I must tell you that after the old 
man and his regiment of men soldiers had 
been in the brown-faced Filipino land for 
two years, we were ordered home. After 
many days of sailing we landed in San 
Francisco; and, oh! how glad we were to 
get back to our own dear land, where the 
men folks, and the women folks, even the 
little baby folks, wear white faces. And 
where there are pedigreed dogs 

Finally, we arrived at the old man’s home, 
a big house in a big city. We stayed there 
only a few minutes. Then a carriage came 
out of the stables; the old man jumped in 
and whistled for us to follow. The carriage 
was driven to another big house; out jumped 
the old man with a tomorrow-the-paymas- 
ter’s-coming air sticking out all over him. 
Up the walk he sprinted, we after him—as 
fast as we could run—into the house, 
through a hallway, and into a big room. 

No wonder the old man had hurried. 
There she was, a girl—it was my Lady. 
And the old man had her in his arms. He 
was kissing her, too; and she was crying, 
and laughing through her tears. 

Hardtack and I stretched out on a fur 
rug and tried to appear as though we did 
not see them. Pedigreed dogs 

After a long, very long, time, the old man 
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released the girl, and she came to where we 
lay. In a moment she had an arm around 
each of us, her pretty head buried in ours. 
The joyous tears were still running down 
her cheeks; her lips were talking woman- 
love to us. 

It was all up with Hardtack and me in a 
second. We waved a white flag and sur- 
rendered. She became my Lady; we became 
her slaves. She hugged us, and again began 
to whisper woman-talk in our ears; but 
the old man sounded the call-to-arms, and 
she left us, and again we tried to appear as 
though we did not see them. 

After this dog life was a happy dream. 
Every day the three of us went to see my 
Lady. Sometimes Hardtack and I would 
scamper over by ourselves, and then my 
Lady would take us up to her own dear 
little room, and give us bits of sweet stuff, 

_and talk to us about the old man. But she 


always cautioned us not to tell him any- 
thing she said. 

Now comes the part that neither Hard- 
tack nor I understand. 

One night when we went to my Lady’s 
home the house sparkled with lights; a regi- 


ment of men and women folks filled the 
rooms; the air breathed the perfume of 
flowers and rang with the laughter of music. 
In the voices of the people was a happiness 
like the murmur that runs through the 
ranks of a fighting regiment when victory is 
in sight. 

Suddenly the music changed from a song 
of joy to a march of triumph. The speech 
of the men folks was hushed. And in all 
her perfect loveliness came my Lady, walk- 
ing down the lane of people, two tiny maids 
following behind her; the sweetly beautiful, 
gracious, queenly Lady whom we loved; a 
long, white veil falling over the shoulders 
of her silvery gown; her hands trembling 
gently with the weight of a great bouquet; 
and in her cheeks a faint color, a pink that 
changed to crimson, then to white. 

The old man met her far down the room, 
and together they stood before a man in 
robes, a man with a voice that rang true. 
Presently the old man put a ring on one of 
my Lady’s fingers; a moment later the men 
and women folks were shaking hands with 
my Lady and the old man. 

In all, it was a strange performance. 
Never before had Hardtack or I seen the 
old man do anything like it. And so we 
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were uneasy until the gowned man left the 
men and women folks and came to us; then 
we realized that whatever he had done was 
right. For his voice rang true. 

The next morning we went into the old 
man’s room—he was not there. We searched 
the house, the stables, the grounds; nowhere 
could we find him. We went to my Lady’s 
home—surely we would find him there. But 
we failed to find him; we also failed to find 
my Lady. True, my Lady’s mother was 
very good to us, but she looked as though 
she had been crying; and we soon went 
back to our own home, two sad dogs. Out 
near the stables we found a cat, and our 
morning fun was not altogether spoiled; 
for until a broom woman came out of the 
back of the house we had some slight amuse- 
ment with the cat. 

It was a month before we again saw my 
Lady and the old man. One morning a 
wagon load of flowers came to the house. 
That afternoon we were out near the stables 
looking for the cat; a carriage was driven 
up to the house; a head was stuck out of 
the window; some one called, “Here, Hard- 
tack; here, Bacon.” 

It was the old man. And while we were 
jumping all over him, out he hands my 
Lady from the carriage. 

Two sad dogs became two mad dogs. In 
sheer joy Hardtack, the suber, sedate, thor- 
oughbred hound, went chasing over the 
lawn at a crazy speed; while I knocked three 
years off my age and began to circle in pur- 
suit of my tail. Pedigreed dogs 

Back again! Home where we could see 
them! My dear, dear Lady and the old 
man! 

When our antics ceased, and we were 
once more sane dogs, we went up to where 
my Lady and the old man stood laughing 
at us. And wow!—how good it was to see 
them again, and how glad they were to 
see us. 

As we entered the house the old man 
stooped and kissed my Lady’s lips. “Your 
home, my Lady,” said he. 

How happy we all were. The house was 
full of kisses and laughter; and when my 
Lady smiled the old man’s eyes flashed 
brighter than they had ever flashed in bat- 
tle; when her soft little laugh fell upon his 
ears it was sweeter than the music of a 
thousand brown-man chases. Each morn- 
ing she followed him to the door and kissed 
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him as he went away; in the evening she 
met him with another kiss. Twice a day 
my Lady, Hardtack, and I raced to the 
door, but my Lady was always there ahead 
of us. 

I do not like to tell this part of the story, 
but Hardtack says it must be told. One 
morning only Hardtack and I went to the 
door with the old man as he left for the 
city. That evening we had no trouble get- 
ting to the door ahead of my Lady. Only 
Hardtack and I were there to meet him. 

His face was years older. The glad light 
in his eyes had given place to an expression 
of pain. We sniffed at him; we thought 
perhaps a brown man had shot him again; 
but we could find nothing wrong. But my 
Lady’s eyes were red, and his were big and 
hollow—just as they had been in the hos- 
pital. 

There was no laughter in the house that 
evening. The old man sat in his big chair 
and pretended to read, but he never turned 
a page of the book. My Lady sat on a 
couch toying with some fancy work; I sus- 
pected something and walked over and 
sniffed at the fancy work. It was wet with 
tears. 

The next morning Hardtack and I were 
again the only ones at the door when the 
old man went out. In the evening we alone 
met him as he came in. And all during the 
day my Lady had sobbed and cried. 

For a week matters went this way. My 
Lady’s sweet face grew sadder and sadder. 
The hollows around the old man’s eyes grew 
very black, and the eyes within were dull 
and colorless. Time after time, when my 
Lady threw an arm around Hardtack’s neck 
and rested her fair cheek against him, he 
said that his head was ali wet. When she 
sobbed a great lump rose in my throat— 
woe to the cat then. 

Conditions went from bad to worse. My 
Lady and the old man spoke to each other 
only on rare occasions. And she never sat 
upon the arm of his chair as in the happier 
days. 

One morning Hardtack and I were talk- 
ing about the brown-man chases. Naturally 
we dwelt upon the night the old man was 
shot. 
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“And then,” said Hardtack, who as usual 
was doing all the talking, “you remember I 
said, ‘And we must help.” With that I 
chased back.” 

I did not answer for a moment. 
deep in thought. 

“Hardtack,” said I finally, “we helped 
then—why can’t we help now?” 

“Wow,” answered he. “Wow! How?” 

We talked it over for a long time. Had 
we known just what was wrong we should 
have known what to do. It was like chasing 
a jack when you cannot see him. 

There was trouble between my Lady and 
the old man—this much we knew. And the 
trouble began the very evening she failed to 
mect him at the doorway. This, also, we 
knew. 

All afternoon we made our plans. To- 
ward evening we took turns standing at the 
window, looking down the walk. When we 
saw the old man coming slowly toward the 
house we ran to where my Lady sat. Hard- 
tack took her right sleeve; I, the left; gently 
we pulled at her to show her that we wanted 
her to go somewhere. We had often done 
this before. She rose from her chair and 
unsuspectingly went with us. 

We led her out through the hallway, 
straight toward the door. Before she knew 
what was happening the door was opened 
and we dropped her sleeves. 

Like a flash the old man had her in his 
arms. She was crying, but this time the 
tears were tears of joy. 

The queer lump got in my throat, and 
Hardtack and I dashed out of the house to 
find that cat. 

When we went back again everything had 
changed. The house was again filled with 
laughter and kisses; the low-toned sweet- 
ness of my Lady’s voice was once more a 
murmuring caress; in the old man’s eyes 
again flashed the light brighter than the 
light of battle. 

The next morning three of us bade the 
old man good-bye. Every evening three of 
us welcome him home. 

And one day my Lady threw her dear 
arms around us and fastened a little gold 
medal to each collar. Mine says, “Dear 
Bacon.” Hardtack’s says, “Dear Hardtack.” 


I was 





FOR THE BUSY READER 


By W. D. WALKER 


A record of an interesting trip which any citizen, if he be so minded, may take any day in 


the week. 


You can take it just now without moving from your cosey chair, but it is of suf- 


ficient interest to take in person, and it will make each one who takes it a better and more 


capable citizen. 


Two men were strolling along the beau- 
tiful shore drive in New York harbor. Be- 
tween Fort Wadsworth and Fort Hamilton 
—the gateway of the New World—steamed 
the battleship New Hampshire. The two 
men looked at the vessel. 

“Pretty fine and trim, eh?” said one. 

“Oh, it looks fine,” said the other, “but 
think of the millions it costs. Maybe they 
wouldn’t have been welcome to a lot of poor 
Americans out of work. With the money 
spent on one of those things you could 
build a bridge from here across to Staten 
Island, or run a free excursion for 30,000 
sick people every day in the year.” 

“Granted. Along the same lines the mil- 
lions spent in the construction of the sub- 
way system would have accomplished two or 
three times as much in the direction of 
bridges or giving excursions to sick people. 
T'll tell you what we'll do. Neither you 
nor I know very much about the inwardness 
of a battleship, or for that matter, of the 
Navy itself. Let’s take a run down to the 
Navy Yard and learn something.” 

The other man looked at his watch. 

“A good suggestion,” he said. I have 
got a boy at home who is continually ask- 
ing me questions about the Navy which I 
am unable to answer, and that is a good 
way to find out facts.” 

So they went to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and were cordially received by Rear-Ad- 
miral C. F. Goodrich, the Commandant of 
the Yard, and the senior officer of the Navy 
in active service, to whom they stated the 
object of their visit. 

“Gentlemen,” said Admiral Goodrich, 
“the Navy of the United States exists for 
a specific purpose, to maintain peace, if 
possible, and to protect the country from 
invasion, if threatened, and to no one 
should it be of greater interest than to an 
American citizen. It will be a pleasure for 


me to see that you are put in the way of 
accomplishing the object of your visit.” 

The Louisiana happened to be in the 
Yard, a first-class battleship of 24 guns, 
16,000 tons displacement, and 16,500 horse- 
power. The two men were introduced to 
the Captain, who invited them down into 
his saloon, and said: 

“One of the most important units of a 
navy is the battleship. Years ago, when 
battleships were but half the size, and built 
with but half the complexity of those of 
the present day, Ruskin said that man put 
into one of them ‘as much of his human 
patience, common sense, forethought, ex- 
perimental philosophy, self-control, habits 
of order and obedience, thoroughly wrought 
hand-work, defiance of brute elements, care- 
less courage, careful patriotism, and calm 
acceptation of the judgment of God, as 
could well be put into a space of 300 feet 
long by 80 feet broad. Take it all in all, 
a ship of the line is the most honorable 
thing that man, as a gregarious animal, has 
ever produced.’ 

“In the design, construction, equipment 
and supplying of one battleship is repre- 
sented practically every variety of human 
labor, and there is hardly an American in- 
dustry which does not have some part in its 
building and maintenance. Its demands are 
filled in the mines, at the forge, at the loom, 
on the farm, and in the lumber camp. When 
completed in all respects, and fully equipped 
for sea, a modern battleship of 20,000 to 
22,000 tons displacement has cost the Gov- 
ernment in the neighborhood of $10,000,000, 
of which every penny goes back into the 
pockets of the American people. That is 
the first and fundamental point to be borne 
in mind—the money appropriated for a bat- 
tleship is money finally lodged'in the pock- 
ets of the American people, either in the 
form of wages to laborers, or in the form 
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of money spent by individuals, firms and 
corporations for raw material, machinery 
and transportation. 

“Now, steel is the most important single 
material entering into the construction and 
armament of a war-vessel. In a 20,000-ton 
battleship there are not less than 16,500 
tons of steel. The average completed money 
value of the steel and iron, including that 
in the hull, guns, armor and machinery, is 
about $450 a ton, as against a maximum 
value of $3 per ton, figuring the value of 
the raw material in the earth, in the shape 
of iron, oil, and the coal or gas necessary 
to smelt and work it into the form in which 
it is used. Result, out of a total cost to 
the Government of $7,425,000 for steel for 
one battleship, $7,375,500 goes to the work- 
men in mines, steel plants and shipbuilding 
yards, and to the capital invested in such 
properties. Thousands of iron miners in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, coal miners in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio, sea- 
men in the cargo vessels of the Great Lakes, 
and railroad men in the railroads leading to 
and from the steel and iron manufacturing 
centers, receive a portion of these millions 
in every pay envelope handed them. They 
assist in the upbuilding of the Navy, doing 
a very necessary part in the preparation 
for the Nation’s defence, and to them be- 
longs, in addition to the substantial return 
in the form of wages, a part of the credit 
for the successful completion of the work. 

“Other important materials which go to 
make up a completed 20,000-ton ship are, 
in the order of their weights: 


ME on wk Seo wedawenwe. et eam . 530 tons 
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“A good many different kinds of wood 
are included in the weight of 530 tons. It 
is used principally on weather decks, for 
armor backing, and for the ship’s outfits 
of boats and furniture. Large quantities 
of yellow pine, Oregon pine, and teak are 
used for deck planking and for wood back- 
ing behind armor. Considerable quantities 
of white pine, cedar, cypress, ash and oak 
are also used. In the completed ship there 
is lumber from practically every lumber- 
producing section of the country. 








“All of the metals given are used prin- 
cipally as alloys, except copper, which is 
used to some extent in the pure metal. 
Nickel and chromium are used as alloys in 
steel to increase its strength and toughness. 
Lead is used principally in paints. Next 


“to steel, the most important metal is cop- 


per, of which there are about 440 tons used 
in a large ship, partly in alloys and partly 
in copper pipe and electrical conductors. 
This copper comes principally from the 
Lake Superior region, Montana, and Ari- 
zona. Nickel and tin are also important 
and necessary metals. As there is very 
little of either produced in this country, 
the principal portion of each is imported 
from Canada, New Caledonia, and the tin 
mines in the vicinity of the Straits of Ma- 
lacea. 

“The amount of capital invested in man- 
ufacturing and building establishments and 
transportation companies which are either 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
building of a battleship, is enormous. For 
these organizations indirectly concerned it 
is probably not less than $2,000,000,000. As 
regards a shipbuilding plant proper, fully 
equipped to build a large battleship in thir- 
ty to thirty-six months, it would have prob- 
ably not less than $4,000,000 invested in 
it, and employ not less than two thousand 
men. Actual yards building U. S. battle- 
ships employ many more men, since they 
have the plant warranting the employment 
of eight or ten thousand men when they 
can obtain work to their full capacity. In- 
cluding the labor employed by sub-contrac- 
tors, manufacturers of material, etc., a com- 
pleted battleship will represent the efforts 
of a force of two thousand men, on the 
average, working steadily for three years!” 

Meanwhile, the Admiral had arranged 
with the officers stationed at the Yard in 
charge of ordnance, equipment, steam en- 
gineering and supplies, to report to him, 
and at this point the Ordnance Officer came 
into the cabin. He was requested by the 

Japtain to state the salient and interesting 
facts about armor and armament. 

“T suppose you gentlemen are very much 
interested in the subject of Dreadnoughts?” 
said the Ordnance Officer. “The total cost 
of the armor and armament of one of our 
Dreadnoughts is about $4,600,000. The ar- 

mor of such a ship weighs 4,700 tons, and 
costs about $2,000,000. This is exclusive 
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of the plates which are used in the ballistic 
tests for acceptance, and of the material 
for protective decks and splinter bulkheads. 
This armor is made in approximately equal 
proportions by three great steel companies 
—the Carnegie Steel Co., the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., and the Midvale Stcel Co., and its 
manufacture gives continuous employment 
to about 2,000 men. 

“The armament (including ammunition 
and all appurtenances) costs about $2,600,- 
000. This material is all procured in the 
United States, and its manufacture gives 
continuous employment to over 10,000 men, 
and tens of millions of capital. The main 
battery of one of our Dreadnoughts consists 
of ten 12-inch and sixteen 5-inch guns, and 
she also carries a number of rapid-fire and 
machine guns. This battery, weighing, with 
the gun-mounts and all appurtenances, 
about 1,150 tons, costs $1,500,000. Its am- 
munition weighs approximately 800 tons, 
and costs about $60,000. There is also an 
outfit of torpedoes, which, with torpedo- 
tubes and other appliances, weighs nearly 
50 tons, and costs about $150,000. 

“Most of the guns, with their mounts and 
appurtenances, are manufactured at the 
Naval Gun Factory at Washington, where 
upwards of three thousand men are con- 
stantly employed. A few are contracted for 
with private manufacturers. The steel forg- 
ings from which these guns are made weigh, 
when rough-bored and turned, ready to be 
used in the manufacture of the guns, about 
800 tons, and if of nickel steel, as is now 
the practice, cost about $500,000. Many 
other steel forgings and many thousand 
pounds of castings, both steel and bronze, 
are required in the manufacture of the 
guns, gun-mounts, ammunition hoists, and 
other ordnance appliances, and most of 
these, as well as all the gun forgings, are 
purchased from private firms. 

“The ammunition supply includes 1,000 
12-inch projectiles, about 3,500 5-inch pro- 
jectiles, and a corresponding number of 
powder charges. The projectiles are all 
manufactured by private firms, which em- 
ploy at the present time approximately one 
thousand men on this work. One firm, 
which is exclusively engaged in making pro- 
jectiles, employs over five hundred men. 
The powder, which is now all of the smoke- 
less variety, is partly made at the Govern- 
ment Powder Factory at Indian Head, and 
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partly at the several plants of the DuPont 
Powder Company. When working at full 
capacity, about fifteen hundred men are 
employed in making smokeless powder for 
the Navy at these powder factories. About 
400,000 pounds of smokeless powder are re- 
quired for the outfit of the battleship. 

“Torpedoes for the Navy have hitherto 
been manufactured by a single private firm, 
but to meet present demands a Government 
torpedo factory has been erected at New- 
port, R. I. Besides the automobile torpedo, 
a modern battleship carries an outfit of sub- 
marine mines, and these are also made at 
the Newport torpedo station. 

“In addition to the main elements enu- 
merated, the ordnance outfit of the battle- 
ship includes numberless small items, such 
as small arms, range-finders, range-indica- 
tors, fire-control instruments, torpedo-direc- 
tors, telescope-sights, fuzes, primers, car- 
tridge cases, cartridge bags, ignition 
charges, ete., all of which are manufactured 
either in Government establishments or by 
private firms, and which, in the aggregate, 
cost a large sum of money and give employ- 
ment to many workmen.” 

Our two friends were sitting very quietly. 
They were learning things of which they 
had heretofore known nothing. At this 
juncture in walked the officer in charge of 
steam engineering, who was requested to 
tell what he knew about the machinery re- 
quired on a battleship. 

“Begin at the beginning, Commander,” 
said the Captain. 

And he began, refreshing his memory, as 
he went on, from a little memorandum- 
book: 

“Upon being awarded the contract for a 
battleship, the shipbuilder immediately pro- 
ceeds to enter into sub-contracts with nu- 
merous other companies for supplying the 
various machinery and other materials nec- 
essary for building the vessel. The main en- 
gines, and a few of the large auxiliaries, 
including circulating pumps and engines, 
feed heaters and condensers, are usually 
built by the contractors. The boilers, pumps, 
blowers, and all special auxiliary engines, 
testing instruments, and the majority of 
the fittings, are obtained from special man- 
ufacturers located in all parts of the coun- 
try, so that to a large extent, as far as 
the machinery is concerned, the shipbuilder 
only assembles and installs on board the 
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vessel the products of special manufactur- 
ers. In some eases, notably with boilers, 
manufacturers also install their products, 
the contractors making the necessary con- 
nections to them from their machinery. 
“One of our Dreadnoughts requires about 
1,500,000 pounds of high-grade steel forg- 
ings for shafting, piston-rods, connecting- 
rods, engine-framing, ete. These forgings 
are largely made by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., the Midvale Steel Co., the Crucible 
Steel Co., and the Carnegie Steel Co. 
“About 100 tons of steel, 150 tons of iron, 
and 100 tons of composition will be re- 
quired for castings, cylinders, bed-plates 
and fittings. These castings are furnished 
by the following firms: Steel: Penn Steel 
Casting Co., Malleable Iron Co., American 
Steel Casting Co., General Electric Co., 
Chester Steel Casting Co., New England 
Steel Co., Detroit Steel Co., I. G. Johnson. 
Iron: Acme Foundry Co., Dienet & Eisen- 
hardt Co., Farrel Foundry, Lehigh Foun- 
dry, Geo. H. Lincoln, Manufacturers’ Foun- 
dry, Maryland Steel Co., Broadway Iron 
Foundry, Builders’ Iron Foundry, Wm. 


Cramp & Sons, Mechanics’ Iron Foundry, 
Textile Finishing Co., Wollaston Foundry, 


Barbour-Stockwell Co., Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry, I. P. Morris & Co., Central Iron 
and Steel Co., Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 
Composition: Wm. Caskey & Son, Wm. 
Cramp & Sons, Bridgeport D. B. M. Co., 
Crown Smelting Co., Taunton-New Bed- 
ford Copper Co. 

“The foregoing individuals, firms and 
corporations have their plants scattered 
through the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Michigan. 

“The following large manufacturing com- 
panies are interested in manufacturing and 
supplying material for piping: Copper 
pipe: American Tube Co., Benedict & 
Burnham Co., Coe Brass Co., Rome Brass 
Co. Steel pipe: Kellogg Co., Reading Iron 
Works, American Steel Foundries, La Balle 
Iron Works. Composition tubing for con- 
densers and feed heaters: Bridgeport Brass 
Co., American Tube Works, National Brass 
and Copper Co., Coe Brass Co. These firms 
have plants in New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 

“Clothing and lagging materials, consist- 
ing of hair-felt, magnesia, and asbestos 
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products, canvas, and thin galvanized steel 
or planished iron, are largely supplied by 
the Johns-Manville Co., New York; Philip 
Carey Mfg. Co., Ohio, and the New Jersey 
Asbestos Co. 

“Packing materials for joints in the va- 
rious piping systems call for the products 
of such firms as the Garlock Packing Co., 
Crandall Packing Co., Clark Packing Co., 
New York Belting and Packing Co., and 
the Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. 

“In order to insure that the material 
supplied is in strict accordance with the 
specifications and requirements, inspectors 
of material are stationed in various parts 
of the country, covering the various manu- 
facturing districts, who, through their of- 
fices, carefully inspect all the material des- 
tined for the machinery. These inspectors 
are distributed in the following districts: 

“Philadelphia District: Philadelphia and 
suburbs, Ambler, Conshohocken, Plymouth 
Meeting, Coatesville, Norristown, Parkes- 
burg, Pheenixville, Pottstown, Manatawny, 
Birdsboro, Penecoyd, Royersford, Riverside, 
and North Penn Junction, Pa.; Camden, 
Trenton, Florence, Burlington, and Smith- 
ville, N. J. 

“Bethlehem District: Bethlehem, Allen- 
town, Wilkesbarre, Pottsville, Fullerton, 
Kutztown, Bangor, Catasauqua, Port Car- 
bon, Slatington, Reading, and East Strouds- 
burg, Pa.; Phillipsburg, Highbridge, Flem- 
ington, N. J.; and Lynchburg, Va. 

“Pittsburg District: Pittsburg and sub- 
urbs, Allegheny, Clairton, Wilmerding, 
Glassport, East Carnegie, Huff, Duquesne, 
Braddock, Ellwood City, Johnstown, La- 
trobe, Greenville, McKeesport, Christy 
Park, New Castle, Beaver Falls, Morado 
Station, McKees Rocks, Sharon, Roches- 
ter, Reynoldsville, Titusville, Washington, 
Hays Station, Rankin Station, Vander- 
grift, Etna, Ridgeway, Canonsburg, Greens- 
burg, Oil City, Franklin, Warren, Brad- 
ford, Erie, Pa.; Wheeling, West Va.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Barberton, Canton, Wellsville, 
Cleveland, Collinwood, Youngstown, Mt. 
Vernon, Steubenville, Tiffin, Toledo, War- 
ren, Alliance, Bradford, Lorain, Cincinnati, 
Mansfield, Massillon, Bridgeport, Canal Do- 
ver, Kenton, Rockford, Hamilton, Colum- 
bus, Bedford, and Dayton, Ohio; Milwau- 
kee and Corliss, Wis.; St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Montpelier, 
Indianapolis, Neweastle, and Indian Har- 
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bor, Ind.; Chicago, Washington Heights, 
Springfield, and Moline, Ill.; Muskegon 
Heights, Detroit, and Bay City, Mich.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Bir- 
mingham, and Bessemer, Ala. 

“Harrisburg District: Harrisburg, Burn- 
ham, Duncannon, Athens, Scranton, Mey- 
erstown, Danville, Milton, Berwick, Leba- 
non, Auburn, Dauphin, Duncansville, Steel- 
ton, York, Lancaster, Waynesboro, Will- 
iamsport, Middletown, Pittston, Scotdale, 
and Christiana, Pa.; Elmira, Painted Post, 
Utica, and Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

“Chester District: Thurlow and Chester, 
Pa.; Edgemoor, Wilmington, and New Cas- 
tle, Del. 

“Connecticut District: Waterbury, An- 
sonia, Bridgeport, Hartford, Bristol, New 
3ritain, Stamford, Portland, Torrington, 
Derby, Seymour, East Berlin, Naugatuck, 
Elmwood, West Haven, Branford, and New 
Haven, Conn.; Indian Orchard, Mass. 

“New York District: Brooklyn, New 
York and vicinity, Newburgh, Kingston, 
Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Rome, Bald- 
winsville, Rochester, Binghamton, Oswego, 
Cold Spring, Roseville, Coxsackie, Port 
Chester, Long Island City, Spuyten Duyvil, 
Tarrytown, Hillburn, Matteawan, and Man- 
asquan, N. Y.; West New Brighton, S. L.; 
Whitestone, L. I.; Newark, Harrison, Jer- 
sey City, Lyndhurst, Passaic, Hoboken, 
Elizabethport, Paterson, Carteret, Ampere, 
Soho, Perth Amboy, Dunellen, Plainfield, 
Aldene, and Boonton, N. J. 

“Wassachusetts District: Boston, Brook- 
line, Chelsea, West Lynn, Peabody, East 
Braintree, Canton Junction, Somerville, 
South Hanover, Lowell, Everett, West Ev- 
erett, Dorchester, Cambridge, East Cam- 
bridge, Cambridgeport, Fitchburg, Nepon- 
set, New Bedford, Taunton, Foxboro, Wol- 
laston, Plymouth, Jamaica Plains, Warren, 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Clinton, Mass.; 
Concord, N. H.; Pawtucket, Bristol, and 
Providence, R. I.; Mechanics Falls, Dexter, 
and Portland, Me., and Rutland, Vt. 

“All material and all finished auxiliary 
machinery must be passed upon and 
stamped by the inspector of material, be- 
fore being shipped to the building yard, 
where, upon arrival, it passes under the 
watchful eyes of an inspector of machinery 
(a commissioned officer of the Navy) and 
his assistants, consisting of draftsmen and 
special mechanics. 
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“At the building vard, the work covering 
the life of the details of construction from 
the drafting-room to the erecting-shop, calls 
for a great variety of hands, such as drafts- 
men, machinists, pattern-makers, copper- 
smiths, boiler-makers, pipe-fitters, electri- 
cians, riggers, galvanized-iron workers, 
blacksmiths, molders, helpers, ete. Then fol- 
lows the instalment of the machinery on 
board, requiring the services of pipe-fitters, 
coppersmiths, pipe-coverers, helpers and ma- 
chinists. Machine tools and foundry ap- 
pliances are necessary, and the activities of 
many firms and plants throughout the coun- 
try are necessary to supply this equipment, 
the handling of the material requiring an- 
other line of equipment, such as traveling 
and floating derricks, hoists, ete., which 
come from another line of industry. 

“Engines: In our latest battleships, tur- 
bines are to be installed, both the Parsons 
and Curtis types being employed, built by 
the contractor for the vessel. Prior to the 
adoption of turbines the general type of 
engines used for battleship propulsion was 
twin-screw, four-cylinder, triple-expansion 
engines, each set of engines being set in 
its own water-tight compartment, and each 
weighing, with boilers, auxiliaries and pip- 
ing, about 1,900 tons (latest type), to which 
should be added about 175 tons to cover the 
weight of the water contained in the piping 
and boilers. 

“Boilers: 
standard boiler for use in its vessels. This 
has been an open field for manufacturers. 
Among the boilers in use in the Naval Ser- 
vice are: Babcock & Wilcox, Niclausse, Ho- 
henstein, Thornycroft, Fore River, Seabury, 
White-Forster, Normand and Mosher. The 
water-tube boilers now installed on a bat- 
tleship are of the large, straight-tube va- 
riety, and are capable of evaporating about 
250 tons of water per hour. To do this in- 
volves the consumption of about 700 tons 
of coal per day. The plates for the boilers 
are produced mostly at Reading, Harris- 
burg and Pittsburg and vicinity. The boil- 
er tubes are supplied mostly by the Monon- 
gahela Tube Co., the Shelby Steel Tube Co., 
D. F. Cooney & Co., National Tube Co., 
Delaware Seamless Tube Co., and Pitts- 
burg Seamless Tube Co. 

“Piping: One of the most intricate and 
tedious problems in laying down a design 
is that of the different systems of piping, 


The Navy has not adopted any 











main and auxiliary steam, exhaust steam, 
main and auxiliary feed systems, bilge 
drainage systems, oil-lubricating and oil- 
fuel systems, pneumatic lines, pipe-insulat- 
ing lines, and steam-heating lines. In these 
various lines are used thousands of feet 
and many tons of steel, brass and copper, 
in sizes ranging from about fifteen inches 
in diameter down to one-quarter and one- 
eighth inch piping, giving work to many 
outside firms and to thousands of workmen 
of many classes. 

“Condensing apparatus: This comprises 
the condensers, main and auxiliary, the air 
pumps and circulating pumps. The main 
condensers, the circulating pumps and the 
circulating pump engine are usually built 
at the contractors’ shipyard. The main air 
pumps, the auxiliary condensers, and the 
auxiliary air and circulating pumps, being 
ordinarily patented machines, are usually 
supplied by the manufacturers of these spe- 
cialties. The shell-plates for condensers come 
from Harrisburg or Pittsburg, the brass 
tube-plates are rolled at New Bedford or 
Taunton, Mass., the tubes are manufactured 
at Bridgeport or Torrington, Conn., or Som- 
erville, Mass., and the manufacture of the 
main condenser, as a whole, proceeded with 
at the shipbuilding works. Since the de- 
velopment of turbines for marine propul- 
sion, and the necessity of maintaining a 
very high vacuum in order to realize the 
inherent efficiency of the new engines, spe- 
cial types of condensing apparatus are com- 
ing into use, notable among which is the 
dry vacuum system. The wider adoption 
of such special condensing apparatus makes 
it likely that several other firms will feel 
called upon to develop such apparatus in 
order to be in a position to enter the mar- 
ket and compete for the business. 

“Pumps: These form some of the most 
important auxiliaries of a battleship. On 
this battleship as many as 50 pumps, ex- 
elusive of the main air and main circu- 
lating pumps, are installed. Their duties 
are manifold, each particular duty having 
its own pumps to perform it. For feeding 
the boilers there are four main and three 
auxiliary feed pumps, usually of the sim- 
plex plunger type, having a total capacity 
of about 1,000 gallons of water per minute. 
These pumps are capable of supplying the 
feed-water to the boilers against a pressure 
of 400 pounds per square inch. For fire and 
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bilge purposes there are two pumps in each 
engine-room, and one in each boiler com- 
partment, making seven pumps in all, and 
capable of throwing a total of about 1,600 
gallons of water per minute. For distiller 
circulating service and sanitary purposes 
there are two pumps of about 1,000 gallons 
total capacity per minute. Besides this 
there are four oil pumps for forced lubri- 
cation, and eight oil pumps for the oil- 
burning apparatus, evaporator feed, fresh 
water, oil-cooler circulating, auxiliary air 
and circulating, dynamo air and dynamo 
circulating, and pipe insulator circulating 
pumps. The distilling plant consists of four 
evaporators and four distillers, with their 
necessary pumps and accessories, giving a 
capacity of 25,000 gallons of water per day. 

“The forced-draft blowers furnish the 
necessary air for the combustion of the coal 
or oil fuel in the furnaces of the boilers. 
A capacity of about 23,000 eubie feet of 
free air per minute is required for this 
duty. There are twelve of these units. The 
latest practice of the Navy Department is 
to use electric drive for the forced-draft 
fans, the motors and fans being direct-con- 
nected. It is only in the latest ships that 
steam drive has been superseded by this 
latter method. The Navy Department has 
also thrown open the doors to this duty 
for the benefit of turbine manufacturers, 
believing that the development of steam tur- 
bines for this work was desirable, and would 
add to the efticiency of the installations. 

“The refrigerating apparatus on our new- 
est vessels consists of four units having a 
total of twelve tons ice-cooling capacity. 
These machines are, in most cases, for mil- 
itary reasons, of the dense-air type. They 
not only supply ice to the ship’s crew, main- 
tain the refrigerating chambers at a low 
temperature, and cool the drinking water 
for the crew, but are, in addition, to be 
used for keeping the temperature of the 
magazines at about 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
In a few cases, CO: machines have been 
used. 

“Air compressors for supplying air to the 
gas-ejecting system for the guns, for oper- 
ating pneumatic tools, and for cleaning 
boilers, are also provided. There are eight 
units having a capacity of S00 cubic feet 
of free air at a pressure of 125 pounds. 

“Ash-ejecting and hoisting machinery is 
provided for getting rid of the refuse from 
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the fire-rooms. In order that the ashes 
may be discharged overboard without open- 
ing the boiler compartments while under 
forced draft, and consequently reducing the 
speed of the ship temporarily, ash expellers 
or ash ejectors are provided. The ejectors 
are machines which use a hydraulic jet, and 
discharge the ashes through the side of the 
vessel above the water-line. Either special 
pumps, or the fire and bilge pumps in the 
boiler rooms, are used to supply the water 
necessary for this purpose. Ash expellers 
are pneumatic machines, and discharge the 
ashes through the bottom of the vessel. 
These are a very late addition to the equip- 
ment of our battleships, and are used in 
preference to the ejectors, as they do not 
require any opening to be made through 
the side armor. For their operation there 
are provided special air compressors and an 
engine for operating the clinker crusher. 
Ash hoists, for use in ports where ashes 
cannot be thrown overboard, and also as an 
emergency method should expellers or ejec- 
tors be temporaily out of order, are also 
fitted. There is usually one of these en- 
gines for each fire-room. 

“Heating system: This usually consists 
of pipe-coil radiators. The radiators and 
piping to and from them consists of com- 
position piping and fittings. In later ves- 
sels, however, what is commonly known as 
the thermo-tank system of heating has been 
adopted. This system, to describe it in a 
few words, consists of an assembly of heat- 
ers for one section of the vessel in one com- 
mon compartment where the ventilating air 
is forced over them and then distributed 
throughout this section, maintaining it at 
a constant and uniform temperature. 

“The machinery I have referred to is 
supplied by the Blake Pump Works, Dow 
Pump Works, Cameron Pump Works, 
Worthington Pump Works, Fore River 
Shipbuilding Co., Warren Pump Co., M. T. 
Davidson Co., Williamson Bros., Griscom- 
Spencer Co., B. F. Sturtevant Co., Sirocco 
Engineering Co., Buffalo Forge Co., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., H. B. Roelker, Reynolds 
Ice Machine Co., American Linde Refriger- 
ating Co., Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Christensen Co., Rand Drill Co., Laidlaw- 
Dunn-Gordon Co., Bliss Manufacturing 
Co., Horace See, Exeter Machine Co., Hyde 
Windlass Co., and others. The plants of 
these firms and corporations are located in 
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the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
California, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Maine. 

“Machine Shop: On each battleship there 
is a well equipped machine shop, having the 
following power tools: One large gap lathe, 
taking at least 10 feet between centers; two 
smaller lathes, one shaper of 15-inch stroke, 
one radial drill capable of drilling 1 1-2 
inches, one sensitive drill, one milling ma- 
chine, one emery grinder, one boring-bar. 
These tools are now all driven by inde- 
pendent electric motors, there being a spe- 
cial one for each machine. The supply for 
these workshop tools calls for the products 
of such firms as Niles, Bement, Pond Co., 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Brown & Sharpe Co., 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Norton 
Grinding Machine Co., Pratt & Whitney, 
Hamilton Machine Tool Co., Hendey Ma- 
chine Co., Gould & Eberhardt, Prentiss 
3ros. Co., Fay & Scott, Lodge & Shipley 
Machine Tool Co. 

“Special fittings, instruments and tools 
of an innumerable variety have to be sup- 
plied, including safety and relief valves, an- 
gle and stop valves, cocks, steam and vacu- 
um gauges, air-pressure gauges, revolution 
counters, tachometers, ete., engine indica- 
tors, torsion meters, thermometers, pyrome- 
ters, pneumatic tools. These appliances 
come from every section of the country, 
some of the largest firms supplying them 
being the Consolidated Safety Valve Co., 
American Steam Gauge Co., Star Brass 
Manufacturing Co., Ludlow Valve Co., 
Chapman Valve Co., Crane & Co., Lunken- 
heimer & Co., Ashton Valve Co., Roe Stev- 
ens Co., Jerguson Manufacturing Co., Hoh- 
man & Maurer, Ashcroft Manufacturing 
Co., Tagliabue Co., Crosby Steam Gage & 
Valve Co., Watson-Stillman Co., Lagonda 
Manufacturing Co., Wm. Corey & Son, 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co., L. S. Starrett, 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Morse Twist Drill 
& Machine Co., Katzenstein & Co., Schaef- 
fer & Budenburg, Chase Machine Co., Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Schutte, Koerting 
Co., Foster Engineering Co., J. W. Leslie, 
Walworth Manufacturing Co.” 

At this time our two friends were in a 
bit of a maze, and deeply impressed with 
the multiplicity of details and the encyclo- 
pewdic mind of the officer in charge of steam 
engineering. The battleship was being 
brought nearer and nearer home each mo- 








ment. But there was more yet to go over. 
Now the officer in charge of equipment en- 
tered the saloon, and upon being asked to 
enlighten our two friends on this subject, 
particularly with a view to demonstrating 
its far-reaching effect on the industries of 
the country, he said: 

“Some idea of the variety of industries 
affected by the equipping of a battleship 
will be afforded by the following statement 
of duties with which the Bureau of Equip- 
ment is charged: The installation of prac- 
tically all electrical equipment, consisting 
of motors for ammunition hoists, ventilat- 
ing, boat cranes, deck winches, wireless tele- 
graph outfit and of the entire system of 
interior communication, both telephone and 
voice-pipe, including an elaborate system of 
fire control, which requires instant and posi- 
tive communication between the guns, cen- 
tral station and fire-contro] station, the en- 
gine-room system, the helm angle indicator 
system, range and deflection system, gun- 
firing system, running-signal system, torpe- 
do-firing system, salvo-firing system (broad- 
side and turret), whistle operators, fire-room 
time devices, ammunition-hoist signals, an- 
chor gongs, ete., etc.; galley work, which 
consists in supplying and installing ranges 
and all the appurtenances required for the 
outfit of a first-class kitchen, including 
steam cookers, large coffee urns, dough 
troughs, meat-chopping machines, potato- 
peeling machines, bake-ovens, dough-mixing 
machines, dish-washing machines, bread- 
cutting appliances, ete., ete.; rigging work; 
anchors and chains; grapnels; canvas out- 
fits, including hose, coal bags, curtains, awn- 
ings of every description for bridges, tur- 
rets, screens, boat cloths, tarpaulins, boat 
sails, etc.; all sorts of ropes, including haw- 
sers for mooring and towing, whips, tackles, 
swings, rope-ladders, pendants, mooring- 
lines, life-lines, laniards, boat-falls, anchor 
rigging, ete.; mess furniture for the crew 
and officers, and all miscellaneous articles, 
including wash-deck hose, tools, trucks, and 
most of the minor articles used in the daily 
routine of cleaning and repair aboard ship; 
libraries of professional, technical and sci- 
entific works for the officers, and current lit- 
erature for the crew; the delicate scientific 
instruments used in navigating the ship, in- 
cluding chronometers, sextants, compasses, 
sounding machines, telescopes, range-find- 
ers, instruments for recording temperatures, 
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ete., a means for signaling by flags, torch, 
heliograph, and other means, and charts for 
navigation. In addition, the Bureau of 
Equipment has charge of the coal supply, 
the Fleet consuming annually more than 
half a million tons, each battleship burning 
about 20,000 tons annually, at a cost of 
about $75,000.” 

At this point the Paymaster came in and 
sat down, while the Captain remarked that 
so many technical details might be some- 
what dry, and ringing for his orderly, or- 
dered a round of Navy sherry, adding: 

“All that has been told you thus far will 
give you but a brief view of the great, broad 
field of American industries interested in 
battleship construction and equipment. The 
building of a battleship is not a local mat- 
ter, but one in which the entire country is 
interested. While the vessel is necessarily 
built on the seaboard, the uttermost parts 
of the country contribute to the supplying 
of the vitals, and in the final distribution 
of the money appropriated to build the ma- 
chinery of one of these guardians of our 
homes and industries, copper from the 
shores of the Great Lakes is in the finished 
product side by side with the iron and steel 
from Pennsylvania and Alabama; the fuel 
necessary to reduce the ore or forge and 
work the material for these mechanical con- 
trivances into shape hails from the oil fields 
of Texas and California, as well as from the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ala- 
bama and Virginia; the tradesmen and arti- 
sans employed are innumerable, not only as 
to locality, but also as to class and state 
of skill. The building of a battleship em- 
ploys the genius of a Schwab and a Car- 
negie and an Ericsson, as well as the sea- 
soned muscles of the day laborer and the 
miner, or the pigmy assistance of the breaker 
boy or rivet-heater. 

“Here’s the Paymaster. He will tell you 
something about another field not yet 
touched upon. How about supplies for the 

3attle Fleet, Paymaster?’ 

“The Atlantic Fleet,” said the Paymas- 
ter, “consisted, on its departure from 
Hampton Roads, of sixteen battleships, four 
supply-ships, one repair-ship, a flotilla of 
six torpedo-boat destroyers, colliers, and 
later, a hospital ship. It represented, in 
fact, a floating city with a population of 
approximately 16,000 souls. It contained 
within itself its own manufacturing estab- 
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lishments, its tailor and barber shops, its 
grocery and dry goods stores, its post-offices, 
its confectionery shops, its laundries, ice 
plants, distilling plants, hospitals, and prac- 
tically every other establishment of a city 
on shore. Prior to its departure the store- 
rooms of each battleship were filled to their 
utmost capacity. The store-ships contained 
reserve supplies of all kinds of provisions, 
clothing and other articles required by the 
various departments of the ships. Of pro- 
visions alone, the Fleet had, at the date of 
its departure, over 8,025,000 pounds. There 
were ten varieties of fresh meat, including 
turkeys and chickens, aggregating in weight 
1,354,000 pounds. There were over 1,000,- 
000 pounds of fresh potatoes and onions, 
and in addition, dehydrated vegetables of 
assorted varieties to the equivalent of 981,- 
000 pounds. There were 10,000 dozen fresh 
eggs and 33,754 pounds of dried egg, to- 
gether an equivalent of over 140,000 dozen. 
Over 2,000,000 pounds of flour were placed 
on board, and over 150,000 pounds of ce- 
reals. There were nearly 400,000 pounds 
of smoked and tinned meats, nearly 600,000 
pounds of tinned vegetables, and 38,000 
pounds of jams and jellies. Of butter and 
coffee there were about 200,000 pounds each; 
of sugar, 600,000 pounds; of condensed 
milk, 240,000 pounds; of cocoa and tea, 35,- 
000 pounds; of miscellaneous supplies, such 
as lumber, hardware, paints, oils, etc., there 
was an infinitely greater varicty than of 
provisions. 

“Many articles not included in the Navy 
ration were provided for sale to the enlisted 
men. Over 40,000 pounds of chocolate 
candies were purchased for this purpose, 
and Jarge quantities of various kinds of 
smoking tobacco and cigarettes. The value 
of provisions alone carried by the Fleet 
when it left New York was over $660,000, 
and when it left San Francisco, over $841,- 
000. So completely were the needs of the 
Battleship Fleet anticipated by the Depart- 
ment, that on the entire cruise from New 
York to San Francisco, a distance of about 
16,000 miles, less than $3,200 worth of 
stores, the supply of which might have been 
anticipated, were purchased (an average of 
about twenty cents for each officer and en- 
listed man in the Fleet), and these supplies 
were, in many cases, of a kind not essen- 
tial. 

“At each Navy Yard there is a general 
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storehouse, in which are maintained at all 
times supplies of the principal articles re- 
quired for manufacturing purposes at the 
yard and for use on shipboard. It would 
be difficult to name an article that is not at 
some time carried in stock, and the money 
spent in the procurement of these supplies 
is widely distributed from manufacturers 
and merchants to all parts of the country. 
The storehouse is in charge of an officer of 
the Pay Corps, designated by the Depart- 
ment for duty as general storekeeper. The 
value of supplies on hand at all of the yards 
on July 1, 1907, exclusive of provisions and 
clothing, was about $58,000,000. Supplies 
were received during the fiscal year 1908 
to about the same amount. The expendi- 
tures for the corresponding period were over 
$54,000,000, leaving a total value on hand 
at the various shore stations on June 30, 
1908, of approximately $62,000,000. 

“The Annual Report of the Paymaster- 
General of the Navy for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1908, shows that the expendi- 
tures of money for the Navy for that period, 
including certain amounts unadjusted at 
the close of the fiscal year, amounted to 
$117,353,474.71. Of this amount, something 
like $27,000,000 were expended for the con- 
struction and repair of vessels; about $4,- 
368,000 were expended for the Marine 
Corps; about $10,000,000 for the purchase 
and improvement of real estate, chattels 
and machinery plants at the various Navy 
Yards; about $10,000,000 for the general 
maintenance of such yards; about $29,000,- 
000 worth of stores were placed on board 
naval vessels; over $964,000 for outfits of 
clothing given to men on their first enlist- 
ment; about $1,000,000 for the transporta- 
tion of officers and enlisted men; about 
$418,000 for freight charges; over $175,000 
for expenses of recruiting, including sub- 
sistence and advertising; about $4,893,000 
for labor at the yards in the manufacture 
of naval supplies and equipment (the total 
expenditures for labor at Navy Yards, how- 
ever, amounted to nearly $20,000,000); in- 
cidentals, about $1,000,000; and nearly $24,- 
000,000 for pay and allowances of officers 
and enlisted men.” 

Our two friends were visibly impressed 
with this staggering aggregate of money 
distributed in one year into the channels 
of industry, doing the double work of put- 
ting money into circulation and of inter- 
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posing an effective barrier between the 
peaceful development of our commercial 
and social life and that hydra-headed mon- 
ster, war, which carries in its wake the pow- 
er of ravaging homes, destroying capital, 
checking employment, and setting back the 
progress of years. While they were still 
trying to digest the army of figures and 
facts which had been furnished them, the 
Captain went on: 

“Few persons realize the magnitude of 
the Navy, viewed solely as an industrial es- 
tablishment. Exclusive of those stations 
which may be regarded as purely military 
in character, the Navy Department owns 
and controls fourteen large plants, known 
as navy yards, devoted to the repair of na- 
val vessels and to the manufacture of naval 
equipment and supplies. In each of these 
are employed, under ordinary conditions, 
from 200 to 4,000 mechanies and laborers, 
or a total of approximately 30,000 men, rep- 
resenting almost every known trade. On 
the Atlantic seaboard they are distributed 
from Kittery, Me. to New Orleans, La. 
There are two on the Pacific seaboard and 
one at Cavite. Some of the yards are en- 
gaged almost exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of special articles. The Washington 
Gun Factory makes guns, gun-mounts and 
ordnance material; the Naval Proving 
Ground at Indian Head, smokeless powder; 
the Torpedo Station at Newport makes and 
repairs torpedoes. All the anchors, anchor 
cables, chains and cordage used in the Navy 


IN THE MID WATCH 


The night is black;—the ships ahead 


are manufactured at the Boston Navy 
Yard; the clothing for the enlisted men of 
the Navy is either manufactured or pre- 
pared for issue to the service at the New 
York Yard. With the few exceptions noted, 
however, the yards are used chiefly for the 
repair of naval vessels and as depots for 
supplies required to maintain vessels and 
personnel in an efficient condition.” 

At this point one of our two friends called 
a halt. 

“T regret exceedingly that I must go,” he 
said. “The time is slipping by more quickly 
than I imagined, and I have a dinner en- 
gagement which I must hasten to keep. I 
do not know which we appreciate more, 
your courtesy in telling us so much that 
we never dreamed of, or the importance, 
from every economic view, of an adequate 
Navy and the tremendous ramifications of 
the Navy as a business organization. If 
you will permit me, I shall come again some 
day. I should like to go over a battleship 
and through the Navy Yard, in the light 
of the interesting information which you 
have given us to-day.” 

“Glad to see you aboard at any time,” 
said the Captain as he conducted his vis- 
itors to the starboard gangplank. 

As the two men walked away they turned 
and looked at the battleship with a more 
profound interest than that which had been 
aroused at the sight of the New Hampshire 
coming through the Narrows in the morn- 


in 
ing. 


Are flashing signals, white and red. 
Pacing my bridge from end to end, 


I read the message that they send. 


A man is dead, the flashes say, 


As we go steaming on our way. 
A broken shaft has brought him peace. 


The man is dead;—the signals cease. 


The sea is dark;—beyond its rim 
Some waiting heart still beats for him, 


Some heart like hers that beats for me. 
Oh! take me safely back, Dark Sea! 


—William Nichols Porter. 
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Members of the National Guard and Naval Militia are requested to forward items for 
publication in this department, the purpose of which is to bring into close touch the organiza- 
tions scattered all over the country, and to promote that high efficiency which is best secured 
by active codperation. Items received before the 10th of the month will be in time for the 


issue of the month succeeding. 


G. O. No. 14 of the N. G. of Wis., gives the 
classification and figure of merit of the Wis. 
National Guard in small arms practice under 
the United States Regulations during the sea- 
son of 1908. It shows that the 1st Inf. has 
an aggregate figure of merit of 87.82 as against 
$2.26 for 1907; that the 2d Inf. figure of merit 
is 70.84 as against 65.23; the 10th S. B. 66.75 
as against 64.54; the Ist Cav. 86.90 as against 
62.87. The 3d Inf. is the only organization 
which doesn’t show up as well this year as last. 
Its figures for this year are 103.30 as against 
112.10 for last year. In this regiment Co.s “A,” 
“G,” “I,” and “K” show higher marking than 
last year; the rest of the companies show a fall- 
ing off. ‘The figure of merit of the entire or- 
ganization is 85.52 for this year as against 
83.99 for last year. 


Capt. Alfred C. Prentice, Med. Dept., N. G. 
N, Y., assigned to the 7ist Regt. Inf., has an 
interesting article on Esprit de Corps in a re- 
cent issue of the “71st Blizzard,” from which 
we take the following extracts: “‘With reference 
to the necessity of recruiting the military arm 
of the Government in emergency from its citi- 
zen body, a man is only half a citizen who has 
not been trained in the art of bearing arms or 
in the science of military service... . . Hs- 
prit de corps means the spirit of the game. Lit- 
erally, it signifies the spirit or disposition of the 
organization. Life itself is a game. Those who 
get the most out of it play the game according 
to the rules... To learn the game one 
must study the rules intelligently, that he make 
no mistakes, that his squad or his company shall 
make no mistakes, that his regiment first of all 
shall be the best drilled, shoot the highest score, 
and shall do its entire work in the most sol- 
dierly and businesslike manner.” 


In the results of small-arm practice just pub- 
lished the First Battery, F. A. N. G. N. Y. 
again attained the highest record in the field 
artillery. The records are shown in the follow- 
ing schedule: 


Per Cent. Number 

Organization. attendance. qualified. 
ee ee 90% 88 89% 
ears 717% 80 74% 
Disc sn end bees 66% 57 61% 
Cie TRRIOET, «.occccces 75% 88 85% 


Incidental to the vast number of appoint- 
ments and promotions in the regular Army, as 
recently recommended by the President in his 
message to Congress, the spirit of the “Citizen 
Soldiery” has been sharpened to a keen edge. 
Too much credit and commendation cannot he 


extended to the “Citizen Soldiery” of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Special mention might be 
made in regard to Company “G,” Second Regi- 
ment. Every member of this company has seen 
hard service, many in the newly acquired terri- 
tory of the Philippine Islands, where they have 
had trying and discouraging conditions, and 
where they have seen many of their companions 
in arms laid low by the bolo and the “bamboo 
pits’; others have met unflinchingly the wicked 
fire of the Spaniards and bravely contested, at 
the battle of El Caney, the right of Spain to 
perpetuate slavery in Cuba, and have also Leen 
subject to other trying circumstances of the Cu- 
ban campaign, while others have taken an active 
part in subduing the Boxer Uprising in China, 
and some of the older members have seen service 
on the Indian frontier. 

The high standing of this company, and its 
pre-eminent position and worth to the Govern- 
ment, is greatly due to the wisdom of its of- 
ficers—Capt. Clarence V. Sayer, First Lieuts. 
James H. Reynolds and H. C. Weireich —who 
are ably assisted by an efficient and competent 
set of non-commissioned officers, many of whom 
were staff and line non-commissioned officers in 
the regular Army and the Volunteer forces dur- 
ing the late war, and who have received their 
appointment as non-commissioned officers in 
Company “G”’ by competitive examinations, in 
which may be justly said, great rivalry exists, 
owing to the large number of candidates who 
have been schooled in that great institution— 
namely, experience. 


In his report covering the maneuvers of the 
First Brigade, N. G. Mich., Brigadier-General 
Carl A. Wagner, Inspector-General, says: 
“There was quite a marked improvement in the 
military courtesy shown by the enlisted men to 
their officers, and among the officers, but there 
is still a wide margin for improvement in that 
respect. More attention should be given this 
subject by the officers of the Michigan National 
Guard than has been done. Many of the en- 
listed men showed a willingness and a desire to 
become proficient in this matter, but evidently 
lacked instruction. In cases where errors were 
corrected and instruction was given, it was well 
received and put into immediate effect. Every 
enlisted man should be carefully instructed and 
made to understand that deficiency in military 
courtesy and discipline very materially detracts 
from the merits and standing of a soldier, and 
that to render the proper military courtesy to 
officers, and to be obedient to discipline, is not 
a mark of humiliation, and does not detract 
from his dignity as an American soldier or citi- 
zen.”’ 
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“For the first time in the history of the Bri- 
gade,” says Major M. J. Phillips, I. S. A. P. 
of N. G. Mich., in his report of small-arms fir- 
ing for the target year 1908, “every organiza- 
tion therein has a figure of merit, not less than 
four men in each company taking part in the 
Detroit competition. This figure of 
merit is 73 per cent. higher than is last sea- 
son’s. This encouraging result is very largely 
due to the splendid support given the I. S. A. P. 
by the State Military Board—two members of 
which qualified as expert riflemen—and by the 
officers und men of the Brigade. Interest in 
rifle practice has very materially increased, and 
another increase in efficiency is confidently ex- 
pected next Major Phillips recom- 
mends that another competition, similar to that 
of August last, be held on the Detroit range this 
year, and that an opportunity be given all who 
present themselves to compete therein to shoot 
at 200, 300 and 500 yards, on which the marks- 
man’s qualifications are based. 


season’s 


” 
season. 


The Consolidated Report of small-arms prac- 
tice of the 6th Regiment Infantry, 1st Brigade, 
M. V. M., shows a very gratifying increase in 
the figure of merit for 1908 over previous years. 
In 1905 it was 88.00; in 1906, 103.51; in 1907, 
115.29; in 1908, 129.32. Company “I” shows 
the highest figure of merit—160.382; Company 
“K” being a close second—156.35. Company 
“1” was first last year, and Company “IX” was 
fifth. 


Options have been closed on land at Blau- 
velt, three miles from Nyack, for a State shoot- 
ing ground for the citizen soldiers in and about 
Greater New York, to replace the old Creed- 
moor rifle range. For a time several sites have 
been under consideration, but that at Blauvelt 
has been selected. One special advantage of the 
Blauvelt site over all others is the fact that 
it is backed by a mountain in which all stray 
shots would lodge, so that there would be no 
fear of such shots falling in exposed places out- 
side of the range and endangering life and limb, 
which was the complaint made against the 
Creedmoor range, and which resulted in an order 
from the Governor last year directing that the 
range be closed. There are fifteen regular trains 
a day each way between Blauvelt and New 
York. 

The Legislature last winter authorized the 
selection of land to replace Creedmoor and made 
an appropriation of $25,000 to secure options. 
The selection of the Blauvelt land will be re- 
ported to the present Legislature at Albany. 


Every National Guardsman should read the 
following earnest words by Adjutant-General 
Thomas J. Stewart, N. G. Pa., taken from G. O., 
No. 32: 

“There is great need for instruction of the 
individual soldier, and the imparting to him of 
a knowledge of the fundamental things without 
which no man can become the thorough and 
efficient soldier. He must be able to do more 
thay carry a rifle, and march and bivouac with 
his command. He must understand and com- 
prehend the requirements of the service, as to 
obedience to, and proper and soldierly recog- 
nition of, superior officers; must understand the 
responsibilities, the authority and importance of 
a sentinel on duty, and should be thoroughly 
educated in the performance of guard duty. 

“Too many commanding officers fail to in- 
terest and enthuse the individual soldier by a 
monotonous adherence to the Manual of Arms 
and minor company movements. The setting-up 
exercises will develop men and be beneficial. 
Schools held where subjects of a military char- 
acter, such as personal hygiene, camp sanita- 
tion, Service of Security and Information, the 
care, use, and mechanism of the rifle, are taken 
up and discussed, will impart useful and valua- 
ble knowledge. 

“The enlisted men depend upon their officers 
for instruction and direction, and no one should 
be accorded the honor of a commission in the 
National Guard unless he is prepared to accept 
the responsibilities and discharge fully and ac- 
ceptably the duties devolving upon him. An in- 
competent, careless officer is a detriment to an 
organization and discredits the service. Officers 
charged with the duty of passing upon the com- 
petency of those who seek commission, should 
exact a fair knowledge of the requirements of 
the service, and, as well, a standing in the 
community that will be in keeping with the 
commission they are to enjoy. 

“Discipline must at all times 
soldierly conduct insisted upon. When in uni- 
form, an officer or enlisted man represents the 
military institution of the commonwealth, and 
fails seriously in his duty if he does not at all 
times so conduct himself as to add to its dig- 
nity and importance. 

“Efficiency and discipline will always be re- 
warded, and full compensation for efforts put 
forth be found in the increased respect and 
confidence of the people. 

“Let all strive to advance the National 
yuard to that degree of efficiency that will re- 
flect honor upon every man who acquires mem- 
bership therein.” 


be enforced; 































All men who served beyond the continental 
limits of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War are entitled to double the time 
so served in computing the period necessary for 
retirement. But no double-time allowance ac- 
crues to those who served in the United States 
during the war. At many posts, especially those 
on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, war con- 
ditions prevailed while hostilities were going on 
in Cuba, and the men who served at those sta- 
tions feel that they are entitled to some special 
consideration in the matter of the double-time 
allowance. And it is pertinent to say, in this 
connection, that all soldiers who served during 
the Civil War, no matter where stationed, have 
been allowed double time towards retirement, 
even though many of them performed no actual 
war service. 

Every enlisted man in the Army received the 
twenty per centum increase of pay allowed by 
iaw for service in war time from April 26, 1898, 
to May 25, 1900; those who served at posts close 
to the theater of operations, and virtually under 
war conditions, should have the benefit of the 
double-time allowance extended to them. 


For some time past men employed as clerks 
in the staff offices at posts have been allowed ex- 
tra-duty pay, but no provision has ever been 
made for extra compensation of the clerical 
force at post, regimental and artillery district 
headquarters. Nor is the monthly income of the 
company clerk increased by reason of the special 
duty he is required to perform. It is true that 
in some instances headquarters clerks have re- 
ceived extra-duty pay for performing duty as 
school teachers, but this is in addition to their 
regular office work and, of course, forms no part 
of their company duties. 

It would seem but reasonable and just to 
place all enlisted clerks on a definite extra-duty 
status, and to allow them increased compensa- 
tion for the highly important work required of 
them. A man whose duty it is to prepare ac- 
curately the various rolls, returns and requisi- 
tions must possess more than ordinary ability, 
and this ability should be recognized as it de- 
serves, by a proper monetary reward. 


EDITED BY SERGEANT-MAJOR M. J. MOORE, C. A. C. 


The recent announcement in some of the serv- 
ice papers that the War Department intends to 
equip the organized militia immediately with the 
new uniform has caused great disappointment 
among the enlisted men of the regular service, at 
least of men whose organizations have not yet 
been supplied with that uniform. Since July 17, 
1902, the date when the order establishing the 
present uniform was issued, the men in the 
ranks have looked forward to the first day of 
each succeeding July for a complete equipment 
of the modern uniform, but for a goodly number 
that hope has so far failed of realization. And 
now, if the militia are first to be supplied, the 
equipment of the regulars, as a matter of course, 
must be still further deferred. 

Now that the regulars and militia join forces 
annually at maneuver camps, not to speak of 
the many occasions of ceremony at which the 
Federal and State troops are paraded together, 
the marked discrepancy in appearance between 
the two branches, if the regular contingent is 
forced to wear the obsolete uniform, cannot but 
result in adverse criticism of the regular army 
man, of his apparent lack of soldierly smartness 
and bearing as compared to the citizen soldier. 
On the coast artillery, in particular, this hard- 
ship is bound to fall, as that branch has never 
been equipped with the new uniform, and, un- 
der existing orders, cannot be so equipped until 
the available supply of the obsolete uniform has 
been exhausted. 

It is very much to be hoped that some means 
can be devised by which all of the regular army 
can be supplied with the standard uniform in 
the near future, even if the issue should involve 
some pecuniary loss. A man cannot take that 
pride in his service which a good soldier should, 
if obliged to wear u uniform inferior in every 
way to that of his comrade of another arm of 
the National Defense, particularly when both 
branches are brought together in the perform- 
ance of a common duty. 


Developments in connection with the contem- 
plated transfer of the Marine Corps to the Army 
are being watched with the keenest interest 
throughout the service, and so far as the enlisted 
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force of the Army is concerned the proposed 
change would be heartily welcomed. We all 
know the Marines and their glorious record of 
upwards of a century of splendid achievement, 
and would be proud to welcome them as a most 
desirable addition to the Army of the United 
States. 


Shortly the coast defense contingent will have 
embarked for the Orient, to garrison the new 
fortifications in the Philippines. 'Che best wishes 
of the service will accompany the outgoing 
troops, with every confidence that their enviable 
home record will not be tarnished by any failure 
on their part in the new country, no matter 
what contingencies may arise. 


With a view of checking and discouraging de- 
sertion, the War Department now sends to ev- 
ery Army post and recruiting station half-tone 
photographs accompanied by detailed descrip- 
tions of all reported deserters. It is hoped that 
the recognition, arrest and punishment of those 
who elect to forfeit their citizenship by desert- 
ing will be facilitated by this course, and that 
men who may be tempted to separate themselves 
criminally from the service will be deterred from 
so doing through fear of the publicity insured by 
the new system. 


The regulations governing appointments to 
commissions in the Philippine Scouts just an- 
nounced from the War Department have the ef- 
fect of debarring from these positions many old 
soldiers heretofore eligible. Formerly there was 
no age limit, but this limit is now fixed at thirty 
years, thus rendering it impossible for soldiers 
who have passed that age to obtain commissions 
in the Scouts. 


It may interest the old sergeants of the non- 
commissioned staff, many of whom were com- 
pelled to wait years after examination before 
they were appointed, to learn that Ordnance 
Sergeant Edward W. Sturdivant, U. S. Army, 
was appointed within a month of the date of his 
examination. Vacancies have become more nu- 
merous and promotions very much more rapid 
since the rate of pay, active and retired, was es- 
tablished on its present basis last May. 


With reference to so much of the Act of Con- 
gress approved May 11, 1908, as prohibits com- 
petition between Army bands and local civilian 
musicians, the War Department has made it the 
duty of commanding officers of posts where 
bands are stationed to determine whether or not 
playing outside the post is competitive, the de- 
cision of the commanding officer to be final in 
all cases unless an appeal to higher authority is 
taken by the parties interested. 


The baseball team from this country, which 
is touring in Eastern waters, played a game on 


Christmas Day with Lieut. Hugh Johnson's 
team in the Philippines, beating them by 2 to 1 
in an eleven-inning game. Two days afterward 
the Army boys got revenge by administering to 
the professionals the first defeat encountered by 
them in their tour; score, 4 to 3. 
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Private Herman Yaeger, of Co. “G,’’ Twenty- 
seventh Infantry, sends the following interest- 
ing account of a baseball game played during 
the Christmas holidays at Camp Columbia: 

“Molasses was the candy stick, Smallpox was 
catching, Cigar was in the box and had plenty 
of smoke, Horn was playing at first base, Corn 
was in the field, and Apple was umpire. When 
Whiskey went to the bat he chopped Cigar, but 
Peaches got in a home run, and Sawdust filled 
the bases. Long made a hit, and every foot of 
ground kicked and said Apple was rotten. Bal- 
loon started to hit, but went straight up; then 
Cherry tried it, but wasn’t ripe. When Spider 
caught a fly the crowd cheered. Old Ice kept 
cool as the game went on until he was hit by 
a pitched ball. You ought to have heard the 
Ice scream. Cabbage had a good head and kept 
quiet. Grass covered lots of ground on the field. 
Organ refused to play, and Bread loafed. Wind 
began to blow about what he could do, and 
Hammer began to knock. Knife was out for 
cutting first base. There was lots of betting on 
the game, but when Glass fell we went broke, 
and Soap cleaned up the crowd. Everybody 
kicked when Light was put out. Pigs began to 
root when the score was 1 to 0, and Apple was 
told to take his place. Oats was shucked. Long 
made ‘another hit, and Trombone made a slide, 
but was put out. Meat was out at the plate, 
and tbe game ended. 

Who are we? 

Company “G,” 

“@” of the 27th Infantree. 


An important change is now being made in 
the British infantryman’s equipment. The old 
outfit is being superseded by the new “web 
equipment,’ which is sure to be heartily wel- 
comed by the men. A great improvement has 
been effected in the distribution of weight. In 
marching order neither the bandolier nor the 
haversack strap is worn, so the chest is left 
quite free, and breathing is made easier. When 
in fighting kit nothing that is not essential to 
action will be carried, but the bandolier will 
have to be added. 


In France the number of illiterates among 
the recruits enrolled last year showed a slight 
decrease. There is an increase, however, of 
more than 12,000 illiterates among this year’s 
batch of recruits. With the object of testing 
the knowledge of the young conscripts, questions 
put to a number of them; the answers 
given to these inquiries prove highly character- 
istic. One of these recruits described Austerlitz 
as one of Napoleon’s ambassadors; another held 
the Maid of Orleans to be a French queen, who 
in 1871 was burnt by the Prussians; the third 
was under the impression that Victor Hugo was 
a former lawyer and composer, who had discov- 
ered vaccination. In contradistinction, the num- 
ber of iiliterates among the Prussian recruits 
continues to diminish. In 1907 there were 151,- 
000 men enrolled for the army, out of which 
number only 39, or 0.03 per cent., were without 
schooling. The total percentage of uneducated 
men in army and navy combined amounted in 
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1907 to 0.02 per cent. 
progress, as ten years 
amounted to 1.07. 


This shows a marked 
ago the percentage 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

It seems as though something appears in 
ARMY AND Navy Lire from all points of the 
United States and also from all troops stationed 
in foreign service except from this point, and 
we are vot going to remain always silent. I 
think it is about time that some one was writing 
something either good or bad for St. Michael, 
and I have taken it upon myself to do so. 
There are two companies of the T'wenty-second 
Infantry stationed here—companies E and B. 
We arrived here July 12, 1908, and found it to 
be a prettier and much more desirable place 
than we had expected to find, with very large 
comfortable quarters and great wide walks and 
a tramway running along the rear of quarters, 
making a complete circle, taking in the oflicers’ 
quarters as well, for the purpose of hauling coal 
and other necessary provisions to any part of 
the post. It is rather lonesome here, with 
scarcely any place to go to spend our idle time, 
but still we usually find some way among our- 
selves to make things pleasant, and our much- 
respected superior officers are sparing no pains 
on their part to help us along, trying their ut- 
most to make it pleasant for all. Our command- 
ing officer has even gone to the trouble of hav- 
ing leveled off a large space of ground and flood- 
ing the same, so that we may have the pleasure 
of skating during the winter months. We are 
also provided with a post exchange, which car- 
ries a full line of refreshments and articles 
which a soldier may desire. We have not had 
a man in trouble since our arrival. We have 
neither had a man in the guard-house nor in the 
hospital, so you may see that we are a good 
moral and healthy Dunch of men. And, taking 
all these good points \into consideration, I don’t 
think our stay in Alaska will seem so long as it 
was expected. Best wishes to ARMY AND NAvy 
LIFE. James G. Mclilheney, 

Co. “B,”’ Twenty-second Infantry, Ft. 
St. Michael, Alaska. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

There is one bill before Congress this year 
that should be boosted: Tur GenerAL SERVICE 
Corps. Though I know this is the wrong year 
to try and get too much for the Services, I sin- 
cerely hope that you will be able to get others 
interested in a measure that would work won- 
ders for the efficiency, morale, and discipline of 
the Services: An act that would give a more 
distinctive status and rank for all N. C. S. of- 
ficers, whetheit be Warrant or what, so long 
as two ends were served. First, so place the 
N. C. S. O. that (like the officer) he can com- 
mand the respect of the line men without being 
compelled to do it by sheer force of character as 
at present—aided by officers who think enough 
of their assistants to back them up—which is 
not always the case. Second, instead of pen- 
sioning a disabled N. C. 8S. O. who has given 
the very life of his body to the wear and tear 
of the service he has faithfully followed for ten, 
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fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years with a pal- 
try sum of from $8 a month up, as is now the 
case, pass legislation that will enable a man who 
can become a N. C. 8. O. to retire at three- 
quarters of his pay, as does the officer who be- 
comes disabled, then the Government would get 
the cheerful service of what is to-day the brain- 
racked and nerve-shattered victim of his own 
worrying and fretting, for fear that some sup- 
posedly incurable malady will so incapacitate 
him that the Soldiers’ Home will be his resting- 
place, instead of at his own fireside with the 
loving wife and children that are his sole com- 
forts in his restful hours. 
Maine. 


The Pastime Association of Fort Terry was 
organized on December 29 with about eighty 
charter members for the purpose of promoting 
entertainment of all kinds for the residents of 
the Post. The Fort Terry football team finished 
in the lead of the District League. The Forty- 
third Company is sorry to lose its Captain, H. 8. 
Kerrick, who has been transferred to the unas- 
signed list and goes to Fort H. G. Wright as 
District Adjutant. 


The enlisted men of Fort Howard, Md., have or- 
ganized among themselves a social club. The club 
organized in the usual manner for the purpose 
of furthering social feeling among the enlisted 
men of the Post, and also to teach dancing to 
those members unable to do so. The interest 
taken seems to be unanimous, and in all proba- 
bility the club will prosper and carry out the 
purposes for which it was organized. The 
Post Volunteer Band is improving and pro- 
gressing as time goes on. 

The sum of $13,900 was drawn on December 
15 from Col. George R. Smith, Chief Paymaster 
of the Department of California, by Charles 
harvey, a retired soldier, who has been Post 


Quartermaster-Sergeant at Fort Rosecrans for 


some time. It represents the amount he has 
saved from his pay through the Army deposit 
plan. Besides this amount, Harvey will receive 
for the rest of his life $67.50 a month as retired 
pay. 


The military tournament held in Manila on 
January 16 was one of the largest and most 
successful tournaments yet held, demonstrating 
the remarkable progress made by the troops in 


physique and in war training. Numerous Army 
records were broken. The Philippine scouts dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of the native soldiery 
when subject to Army training and discipline. 
Two thousand troops were reviewed by Gov- 
ernor-General Smith and Brig.-Generals Tasker 
H. Bliss and Albert L. Mills. 


The Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Fort 
Totten is doing a good work in the direction of 
the athletic training of the soldiers at that post. 
The Post Exchange, which has been very suc- 
cessful during the past few years, has a new 
Exchange-Steward, Sergeant F. BE. Ott, 101st 
Company, C. A. C. 
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THE FLEET ENTERING THE HARBOR OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 
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COALING AT TRINIDAD—THE “MINNESOTA” “DOING STUNTS” IN A HEAVY SEA—HOLY 
STONING THE DECK. 





AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE FLEET 





AWAITING NEPTUNE (CROSSING THE EQUATOR)—LATHERING A NOVICE—A “SHINE” 
. (FIRST-TIMER) BEING INITIATED. 
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THE Y. M. C. A. BUREAU OF INFORMATION AT RIO DE JANEIRO—A GROUP OF OUR 
BLUEJACKETS ON SHORE AT RIO DE JANEIRO 
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THE FLEET PASSING THROUGH THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN—BLUEJACKETS AT A 
BULL FIGHT IN LIMA, PERU—BLUEJACKETS AND MARINES AT MATUCANA, 
PERU, 10,000 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 
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THE RESULT OF ONE ROUND OF PRACTICE FIRING—A 12-INCH GUN AT TARGET PRAC- 
TICE 
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LANDING FOR PARADE AT SAN DIEGO, CAL.—AT SAN DIEGO—THE FLEET ENTERING 
; SAN FRANCISCO BAY AFTER ITS CRUIS® AROUND THE HORN 
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“TEDDY” DRAWING RATIONS—THE “MINNESOTA” AT HONOLULU—FLEET RIFLE TEAM 
PITCHING CAMP AT HONOLULU. 
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THE WALLABY, PRESENTED TO THE “VERMONT” IN SYDNEY, N. S. W.—GREEN ST 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, DURING FLEET WEEK—MARTIN PLACE, 
SYDNEY, DURING FLEET WEEK 
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VISITORS LEAVING THE “VERMONT” AT MELBOURNE—PARADE AT ME? BOURNB. 
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Copyright, 1908. by C. P. Morris. 


ONE OF THE POSTAL CARDS ISSUED IN JAPAN ON THE OCCASION OF THE FLEET? 


VISIT—JAPANESE SCHSOL-CHILDREN ON B)ARD THE “CONNECTICUT” QUARTERDECK 
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SINGAPORE--ISURUMUNIYA TEMPLE, CEYLON—A CEYLON ELE- 
PHANT. 


THE MUSEUM AT 
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A VIEW OF THE SUEZ CANAL, TAKEN FROM THE “ALABAMA'S” QUARTERDECK- 
BLUEJACKETS AND MARINES OF THE “ALABAMA” AT THE SPHINX 
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MANEUVERING AT SEA—MAKING TARGETS—PING-PONG (SUB-TARGET) PRACTICE. 
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LESSONS IN SEAMANSHIP—“BILL, THE GOAT,” ONE OF THE MASCOTS OF THE FLEET— 
THE “GEORGIA” SHOVING OFF A HEAVY SEA. 





NEW NAVY MEN IN OLD NAVY SURROUNDINGS ON BOARD THE “CUMBERLAND” 
WRITING HOME AND READING “ARMY & NAVY LIFE.” 





FORTY-ONE YEARS AGO 


* THE FIRST WORLDYOYAGE - 
MADE BY AN AMERICAN WAR-VESSEL 
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- HENRY ERHOADES- 


LIEUT- AND PASSED ASSISTANT ENGINEER.USN 
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changes in naval con- 
struction and in food, 
and in the accommo- 
dations and comforts 
for both officers and 
men since the begin- 
ning of the 80’s, have had marked and spe- 


cific influence in determining the character 
and broadening the activities of the naval 
profession; and it is not the people of the 
Navy alone, but the intelligent and unself- 
ish peoples of the world who appreciate 
that there is no department—national or in- 
ternational—of greater interest than that 
of the Navy, matériel as well as personnel. 

Having had to do with the old wooden 
Navy, and with what we call the modern 
Navy (in a small way, perhaps), I am 
forced to realize that I am considerably 
passé—a patriarch; that I began my naval 
career in the medieval, if not the ante- 
medisval, period. When I recall some of 
the experiences of my early sea-going days 
in the Navy—and no doubt others who 
served on the wooden steam (so-called) cor- 
vettes or sloops-of-war, would agree with me 
—I might feel that Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was justified, in a measure, in writing: 
“Nobody would ever go to sea who had the 
ingenuity to get into jail.” Nor could those 
who have had like experiences to those 
which General Horace Porter always enjoys 
whenever he goes on the briny deep, con- 
demn his definition of the difference between 
a soldier and a sailor, uttered at a dinner at 


mest 


which I was a guest: “On land, the mili- 
tary men throw up breastworks, while those 
who go to sea throw up everything but the 
immortality of their souls!” 

- The old Iroquois, one of the class of 
steam war-vessels that we had before the 
modern Navy was begun, rolled to that ex- 
treme that at dinner the soup would roll 
out of the plate into your lap, and when she 
rolled in the opposite direction the soup 
would find its way back into the dish with- 
out wasting a drop. But it wasn’t an agree- 
able sensation, more especially when the 
soup was hot. And some of the other dis- 
comforts of twenty or thirty years before, 
though not so many, yet remained. Why, 
there are some of the older officers yet liv- 
ing who can recall when, as midshipmen, 
they messed in the gunroom and slept on 
the orlop deck, where it was so gloomy by 
day, and so ghostlike by night, that remark- 
able stories were told of ghosts flitting si- 
lently along the shadows; when the only 
warmth furnished in the quarters of the 
junior officers was that obtained by heating 
a solid shot and putting it into a bucket 
of sand, around which the _half-frozen 
youngsters huddled together to keep warm. 
There were also the vile odors of cock- 
roaches, who disputed with other bugs for 
the right of way; then there was the run- 
ning of rats in closets and over bunks where 
the occupants were trying to get some sleep 
between watches; and added to these were 
the blended smells of rum, tar, bean soup, 
salt junk and tobacco. The corned beef 
(cured with saltpetre) and the salt pork 








were tough and indigestible, and the hard- 
tack was more or less animated with wee- 
vils. These were the days when there was 
~ no controversy as to the depth of armor- 
plate, or where the turrets should be placed; 
when the propellers were not run at a speed 
of 600 revolutions a minute, as on the new 
scout cruiser Salem, but would make that 
number of revolutions in about ten min- 
utes. 

Those who can recall the Iroquois, and 
the other vessels of her class, will at once 
recognize what great progress has been 
made in warships since she was built. She 
was of 1016 tons displacement, had a speed 
of 12 knots at full power, and carried a bat- 
tery of one 100-pounder Parrot, one 60- 
pounder Parrot, four 9-inch Dahlgren guns, 
and a 12-pounder howitzer. She had been 
fitted out at the New York Navy Yard for 
a special cruise around the world, and Gid- 
eon Welles, the then Secretary of the Navy, 
had issued special instructions to our Cap- 
tain, Commander Ear! English, to visit cer- 
tain ports in order that the American flag 
could be again seen and respected in those 
parts of the world where a United States 
vessel had not visited since before the Civil 
War. Among our officers were Lieutenant- 
Commander A. T. Mahan, whose work on 
“The Influence of Sea Power on History” 
aroused world interest a few years ago; 
Master Nicoll Ludlow, Ensign R. B. Brad- 
ford, and Midshipman William H. Emory, 
all of whom are now rear-admirals; and 
Lieutenant W. F. Stewart, who was lost on 
the Oneida when she was sunk in the har- 
bor of Yokohama, when run into by an 
English steamer. 

The Iroquois was ordered to be put into 
commission on January 7, 1867, and it was 
one of the coldest winters that ever visited 
New York; the East River being frozen 
over so hard that for several days people 
crossed from Brooklyn to New York on the 
ice, the late Henry Ward Beecher being 
one, about whose trip much was published 
at the time. Our ships were not then per- 
mitted to lie at a dock when in commission, 
and so we were anchored about 600 feet 
from Cob Dock, in the stream, and we 
walked from ship to shore, and from shore 
to ship, on the ice, for several days. To 
add to our trials and tribulations, there 
was no steam heat on the ship for about a 
week after going into commission, and our 
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rooms were ice-cold. The Government did 
not, in those days, furnish to the officers 
either bed linen, mattresses, or pillows, and 
so we had to transport such things from 
home to ship, and ship to home, in a large 
canvas bag. Many of the officers had been 
ordered to “report without delay,” and as 
our bedding could be transported only as 
freight, several of us reached the ship days 
in advance of our bedroom furnishings. 
This condition forced us to improvise beds 
from old canvas, gunny bags, etc., and this 
sort of bedding was neither soft nor 
warmth-giving. I bought a pair of blan- 
kets, but to my dismay, they were too short 
for my height (6 feet 1 inch), and I was 
kept in suspense as to whether to pull my 
blanket up, at the risk of freezing my feet, 
or pull it down, to become a victim of pneu- 
monia. However, our bedding came after 
an interval, and this source of worriment 
was removed. A “January thaw” came late 
in the month, opening a lead through the 
ice for our ship to start southward, which 
we did on February 1, with a couple of days’ 
delay in the lower harbor to adjust our com- 
passes. 

I have spoken of Midshipman Emory, but 
I cannot attempt to tell of the character- 
istics of this genial associate; one knowing 
him as I came to know him, could write 
a novel with him as the hero. He was a 
splendid fellow in those days, and he could 
make life miserable for a novice. Our cap- 
tain’s clerk was a young and inexperienced 
(at sea) fellow, named Whitehorne, and ac- 
cording to Navy Regulations, had a right 
to quarters in the “steerage,” or Midship- 
men’s mess. He had a glass eye that gave 
him much consternation, for Emory found 
it where Whitehorne had secreted it, one 
night, and the poor fellow had one eye 
(only) on everything for a day or two. An- 
other of the jokes played on him was that 
he was bluffed into believing that he did 
not rank occupying the only vacant bunk 
in the steerage, and so Whitehorne was 
made to swing in a hammock in the “coun- 
try” for a time. One night the fellow at- 
tempted to get into his hammock, when he 
was drenched with a big pan of water that 
one of the middies had lodged over the bulk- 
head, and tied to the hammock with a 
string; hence, the first swing of the ham- 
mock made Whitehorne feel that he had 
been initiated a Baptist. The Midshipmen 
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soon admitted him to all the privileges of 
the steerage as one “worthy and well quali- © 
fied.” 

The following night, after leaving harbor, 
Emory, or one of the others, left a lighted 
candle on the table, and with one of those 
gentle rolls that the ship showed herself 
capable of doing, even in smooth water, 
the candle rolled off, and under one of the 
bunks, setting the steerage on fire. “Fire 
quarters” was sounded, and I being on 
watch, got the first stream on; but to the 
consternation of Emory, who, having ar- 
rived on the scene only an instant ahead of 
the stream, got the full force of it in his 
face. Emory always avowed that I was 
not innocent of the purpose, and I made 
up my mind he’d get square with me some 
time—and he did. 

This little roll of the ship that set her 
on fire was a precursor of what was to be 
our experience on the second day, for we 
ran into a gale, and the seas ran mountain 
high. It was one of the strict rules in 
those years that the ships should make their 
voyages under sail so far as possible; there- 
fore, our engines had been stopped the first 
day out, and the screw hoisted in the well. 
The old ship began to exhibit some of her 
best qualities for rolling, and so extreme 
was her rolling (yet she was down in the 
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gn Navy Register as only a “third rate,” there- 


fore I should have felt thankful that she 
was not a “first-rate” roller) that I verily 
believe I could have looked over her side 
and seen her keel at any roll. The seas 
showed no mercy to ship or people, and one 
of our landsmen, named Harvey, was 
washed overboard and lost; the foresail was 
put aback, and the ship hove to, and a boat 
lowered, but the efforts to save the fellow 
were in vain. The lazy motions of the ship 
at times, the heavy rolling at other times; 
the mechanical movements of the sailors; 
the daily quarters; the morning drills at 
the great guns, or with broadswords and 
pikes; and the evening parade—these were 
some of the features of our first week out, 
and continued throughout the cruise. We 
had no chaplain, but Mr. Mahan well filled 
the vacancy, and read church service on 
Sundays; also the burial service at times 
of necessity. 

Just a week after our first gale we had 
another one of hard trial, and in which we 
lost our fourth cutter, it being swept from 
the davits by a big sea. It was really un- 
comfortable at meals under such circum- 
stances, and very likely if the life insur- 
ance people had been familiar with th 
conditions, they would have hesitated issu 
ing a single policy, on the ground of it be 
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ing an extra-hazardous risk. In spite of 
these unpleasantnesses, and the casting up 
(by some) of everything except the immor- 
tality of their souls, we, in time, anchored 
in the harbor of Point 4 Pitre, Guadaloupe, 
on February 21. It didn’t take long for 
us to forget all about our hardships, for 
our stay at this French port was made most 
delightful for all. There was a round of 
entertainments, including the national one 
of cock-fighting, etc. It seemed apparent 
to me that every Frenchman I met was a 
Free Mason, and each insisted upon identi- 
fying himself by a grip that is permissible 
only under certain restrictions and condi- 
tions; however, I was made glad that I had 
passed through the mystery veils. 

The following day after our arrival the 
Prefect and other chief officials concluded 
that all who could be spared from the ship 
—and I was one—should celebrate Wash- 
ington’s Birthday with them at a breakfast 
at the Café Francais. But what a break- 
fast! A prolonged affair, the greatest I 
ever sat down to enjoy; I can’t recall how 
many courses there were, but every other 
course was wine of the choicest vintage. 
We were seated at a long table, about thirty 
of us in all, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
and we did not rise till after midnight, 
when we drank to the old toast: 


“Flere’s to our sweethearts and wives; 
May the former soon become the latter, 
And the latter always remain the former.” 


I wasn’t married at that time, but I could 
toast the health of my sweetheart (and the 
sentiment of that toast has not been modi- 
fied by me); and I wish to aver right here 
that not one of the party—from host down 
to Midshipman—had been so bibulous as to 
be affected by the liquid courses of that 
“breakfast.” There was a round of atten- 
tions and entertainments for us, the 
Frenchmen being as enthusiastic to honor 
the Stars and Stripes, and those sworn to 
defend the flag, as was Lafayette, many 
years before. But on March 3 we up an- 
chor, and laid our course for Ceara, Brazil. 
It had been said that an American warship 
had rarely been seen by the good Ceareans, 
and that the American flag was rarely seen, 
except over the Consulate; but there was 
a multiplication of such flags displayed all 
over the city after our arrival. 


Three days before reaching Ceara, that 
is, on March 16, we “crossed the line,” and 
as on such occasions it was made a “red 
letter day” for the crew, who had arranged 
a visit from King Neptune and Amphitrite, 
the queen of his saline dominions, and who 
collected many tolls from the innocents. 
And, parenthetically, I lay it to dear old 
Emory that I was made a victim, probably 
in remembrance of my effort to “put him 
out” with the fire, a few days after leaving 
New York. In spite of my protest that “1 
didn’t mean to” wash him down, he doubte:| 
my sincerity, and as he never permitted any 
one to score on him without getting even, 
he avowed that I was prevaricating when | 
said I had crossed the line twice before- 
once on the Atlantic, and again on the 
Pacific. And when I declared that I would 
prove it by Dom Pedro when we reached 
Rio de Janeiro, King Neptune put his 
thumb to his nose in a mysterious sort of 
way—one of the signs of recognition of 
the defunct Sons of Malta—and then di- 
rected that I be initiated. Now I want to 
warn Admiral Emory that if there’s any- 
thing in the doctrine of theosophy, my turn 
will come after the period of Karma, and 
we are back here again, in our prime. 

However, King Neptune ended his cere- 
monial visit, and what a time we had at 
Ceara—getting to shore and getting back to 
ship, receptions, and dinners, siestas, etc. 
And the beauty of the sefioritas was—well, 
T’ll not dwell on this subject. There were 
no slips or piers to land at, and as the surf 
ran too high on the beach to use our ship’s 
boats, we had to resort to the native jung- 
hada, a sort of catamaran, which would be 
carried nearly to the beach by the swell, 
and we were then carried on the shoulders 
of the boatmen to the dry sand. Once on 
shore, we were lionized by the citizens, 
taken into their homes and dined and 
wined; taken into the shops, where we made 
purchases at a discount; given a state din- 
ner by the military and municipal officers; 
and other entertainments were arranged for 
us. Nothing was too good for us, not even 
the reception at the jail—not behind the 
bars, but in the official dining-hall—and we 
were pleaded with to prolong our stay. But 
there were many other places in our itiner- 
ary to show our flag. 

Rio Janeiro was our next place of call, 
but five days after leaving Ceara the jour- 
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ney was interrupted by target practice with 
the “big guns.” This practice was not so 
elaborate as that of the present day, for no 
provision was made for expert “gun-point- 
ers,” who receive extra pay for making a 
specified percentage of shots on the target; 
nor did we have rated umpires; nor had we 
breech-loading guns, nor the mechanism 
known as range-finders. But the “man be- 
hind the gun” could hit the target, if it 
wasn’t too far away, and it was big enough; 
and the officers in command of the gun’s 
crews directed the elevation and the range 
and recorded the hits. Seriously, our tar- 
gets were no larger than those used in tar- 
get practice nowadays, and the shooting 
was so well done that it rarely was worth 
while to attempt to collect the remnants 
of the target, used at a distance of 3,000 
yards away. 

Rio was reached on April 7, and as every- 
body has seen or read of the scenic harbor, 
it would be superfluous to add to this its 
description. We just had a grand good 


time, not only among our brother officers on 
three of our own warships we found in har- 
bor there, but with the officers of a French 
and an English warship; receptions and din- 


ners, given by Emperor Dom Pedro, the 
Minister of Marine, the American Minister, 
and the private citizens. The interchange 
of such courtesies meant much cost to us, 
and it had to come from our individual 
purses. Fortunate were some of us that 
our paymaster allowed us to draw in ad- 
vance on our pay; and yet it was a hard 
experience to be obliged to work off a “dead 
horse” after leaving port. Dom Pedro was 
the same simple, easy, unostentatious, dem- 
ocratic stalwart as when I first saw him in 
1863, but he showed some agedness. His 
Royal Highness seemed to care nothing for 
splendor, for he rode usually in a very or- 
dinary carriage, drawn by six mules, and 
with an escort of a dozen black cavalrymen; 
the coachman and footman being in sim- 
ple livery, except for silver-lace trimming. 
He was approachable and congenial at all 
times, as seemed also the Empress, and it 
was a delight to dine with them. Both 
seemed desirous to court Americans more 
than those of other nationalities, and we 
were practically given the keys of the Em- 
pire. There was a surfeit of entertaining, 
and we expended so much powder with sa- 
luting that there was cause for apprehen- 
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sion that we might not be able to reserve 
enough to give King Menelik of Abyssinia 
the salute due to him, or burst our guns 
by the great strain put upon them; there- 
fore, in consideration of the U. S. Treasury, 
we left Rio on April 25, amidst great clouds 
of smoke from the thundering guns of ships 
and forts. 

We enjoyed good sailing weather for 
about two weeks on our way to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and then the monotony of 
life with smooth seas was broken by very 
severe northeast gales and tumultuous seas, 
that continued for about three days. The 
ship plunged and rolled as she had never 
rolled before, and in spite of all hatches 
being battened down, much water got into 
the ship. The wind weirdly whistling 
through the rigging; the creaking and 
groaning of the strained ship’s timbers; the 
roaring of the commands of the officers; the 
running around the deck by the heavy-boot- 
ed men; the ringing of the bell at each half 
hour, that we might keep track of the time; 
the rattling of the chains and ropes as the 
sails were shortened or reefed; the sudden 
loud reports, as again and again a sail was 
rent in ribbons, or an upper spar was shat- 
tered, and came down in splinters on the 
deck; the rushing of heavy seas, sweeping 
boats from their fastenings—these were 
some of the elements in the savage and ex- 
citing experience of the ocean storms. Then 
followed a couple of days of good weather, 
but May 16 will ever be a record day, for 
we ran into a terrific cyclone, in which we 
sprung our mainmast, and this forced us 
to get up steam to keep the ship up to the 
wind. The seas ran mountain high, and 
about the middle of the afternoon a heavy, 
solid green sea broke over our starboard 
bow, which swept the decks fore and aft, 
doing great damage. Emory and I, and a 
petty officer, were leaning over the rail (but 
not to relieve any uneasiness of the stom- 
ach), and we were carried against the 9-inch 
pivot-gun, and more or less injured, the 
petty officer having two of his ribs broken, 
from which he soon afterward died. 

A little later another heavy sea boarded 
the ship, tearing the third cutter from the 
davits and staving her into pieces against 
the ship’s side. Many on board felt more 
like singing “Home, Sweet Home” than 
singing “A Life on the Ocean Wave.” To 
one of a speculative mind, or with a lively 
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imagination, an ocean voyage always af- 
fords ample food for thought, but with such 
weather as we had had neither our steward 
nor cooks were able to cope with the duty of 
preparing ample food for the demands of 
real, old, stout seadog stomachs. 

After our varied and discomforting ex- 
periences of a month we arrived at Simon’s 
Town on May 27, where we remained until 
June 23, much of the time being needed to 
repair our mainmast and making other 
things good. But it was a month pleasur- 
ably spent among the hospitable English 
people. There were official and private re- 
ceptions and dinners; horseback rides to 
vineyards in the interior, where we were 
urged to test the various wines made; also 
to the ostrich farms; the clubs were open 
to us, and extreme hospitality shown. The 
flagship of the English Asiatic Squadron 
came in while we were there, and this added 
to our social functions, the aged Admiral 
being a jolly fellow, with a surfeit of fresh 
stories well befitting the wardroom mess, 
where the closest circumspection is ob- 
served. I had a once-is-enough experience 
at one of the ostrich farms: Going into 
the pen of an ostrich mother, with a long- 
extended neck, and villainous-looking beak 
at the upper end of it, with two penetrating 
eyes strained in the direction of my head, 
as if to find the most presentable spot to 
peck,’ she evidently knew she had an inno- 
cent close aboard. Bracing herself back, 
then pitching forward, then back and for- 
ward again on her knees, the ugly-looking 
brute lifted her wings, threw her neck back, 
and gave several thrusts of her head on 
either side of her back; but the guide, with 
his crotched stick, deftly caught the bird 
about the neck, and told me to light out. 
And I lighted. 

From Simon’s Town, with many of us in 
debt again, the ship headed across Mozam- 
bique Channel to St. Augustine Bay, on the 
west coast of Madagascar, where we ar- 
rived on July 9. I have never been able to 
quite understand why we were directed to 
show the American flag at that port, unless 
it was to exhibit the contrast between our 
officers ‘and missionaries for food purposes; 
and yet there were no missionaries stationed 
there. Surely, we could not expect to do 
anything to exterrd American commerce 
with the cannibalistic people, for their prod- 
ucts were limited to raising chickens, sweet 


potatoes, children and vermin. King Wil- 
lie, the head of the tribe, condescended to 
waive all international courtesy, and visited 
us first. His royal robe consisted of a loin- 
cloth and an ivory button—evidently his 
insignia of rank, for no one else had more 
than the loin-cloth, and some not as much 
as this. However, the King was a man of 
kindly thought, for he offered to charter 
himself as washerwoman-in-ordinary to the 
American officers. The people had no aris- 
tocratic notions; on the contrary, they were 
inclined to be too friendly, and we found it 
necessary to drive them off the ship. Their 
homes were round-top, mud-and-thatch 
huts, about four feet in diameter and the 
same in height. One day a half dozen of 
us went back into the country, sightseeing, 
and were suddenly surrounded by a dozen 
or more natives, who, armed with spears, 
and wearing feather headdresses, began dan- 
cing around us in a circle. Perhaps their 
purpose was to entertain us, but fearing 
they had other designs, we began firing our 
revolvers over their heads, and they disap- 
peared as quickly as they came. Our stay 
was limited to four days, and then we start- 
ed northward to call at the Comoro Islands. 

The ship arrived in the harbor of Moosa- 
moodoo, Island of Johanna, the principal 
one of the Comoros, on July 24, and on the 
following day the Sultan Abdallah, with his 
son, Prince Mahomet (the handsomest man 
I ever saw), visited the ship, garbed in royal 
robes, and each wearing an elaborate gold 
and silver-mounted cimeter. Each spoke 
French and English with an almost perfect 
aecent. On the second day we were received 
at the palace, Commander English being 
transported from the landing in a “richly 
embroidered Sedan chair, with four carri- 
ers, the rest of us following in order of 
parade. The procession was led by an ir- 
repressible band, beating tom-toms, the Sul- 
tan’s bodyguard acting as escort. Outside 
the gate of the wall was lined up a com- 
pany of native soldiers and the hundred or 
more black concubines of the Sultan. A 
fine feast was served at the palace, and 
toasts were drunk with cups of delicious 
sherbet. During our stay of four days the 
Prince entertained us royally, and he per- 
mitted one of his three wives to be un- 
masked, when we observed that she was a 
beauty of the Langtry type. The Sultan 
assured us of his appreciation of the com- 
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pliment of the visit of an American war- 
ship, adding that he and his son had not so 
enjoyed anything in many years; and they 
gave us many presents. 

On August 4 we again “crossed the line,” 
but without ceremony, and just a week later 
arrived at the port of Aden, or Steamer 
Point, the Arabian seaport at the mouth of 
the Red Sea, and the western key to the 
East Indies. The town of Aden, about four 
miles from our anchorage, had a mixed pop- 
ulation of Parsees, Arabs, English and 
Jews, and as we hove in sight, on camel- 
back, the people were more intent on selling 
us their wares, such as attar of roses, lion 
and leopard skins, and ostrich feathers, than 
to learn of America. The scenery along 
the ride was picturesque, especially the sys- 
tem of great reservoirs hewn from the solid 
rock to drain from the watershed when it 
should rain—but this was seldom, for it 
was rare to have much more than a shower 
once in six months; hence the people were 
dependent for almost all of their fresh wa- 
ter upon the elaborate distilling plant at 
Steamer Point. The fortifications com- 
manding the harbor were about the best and 
most formidable I had ever seen. 


We remained at Aden only five days, just 
long enough to show the flag and take in 
coal, and then we left for Muscat, arriving 


there on August 26. We had anticipated 
much at this place, but the illusion was dis- 
pelled after a tramp through the narrow, 
crowded and filthy streets, with their 
wretched huts and mean and squalid houses 
and filthy bazars, and the indolent, filthy 
and corrupt class of Arabs and Persians, 
Syrians and Kurds, Afghans, Beloochees, 
and others. The only real interesting time 
we had was at the receptions given by the 
Sultan at his palace and at the Governor’s 
house, where we squatted on rugs a la 
Turk, and were served with refreshments, 
followed with coffee, sweetmeats and ciga- 
rettes. At the palace we were entertained 
by some Nautch dancing girls, whose gy- 
rations and fantastic cymballine music we 
enjoyed. There being no American Consul 
at this place, it became our duty to assure 
the officials that the United States had its 
interests at heart. Our stay was only two 
days (sufficiently long), and we then ran 
over to Bombay, a trip of a week. 

s3ombay was known as the grandest city 
in the East Indies, but—Heaven forbid! At 
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the landing the natives were in waiting 
with their palanquins and carriages, and 
the Hindus, Parsees, Sepoy soldiers, women 
and cats greeted us with a jargon that was 
foreign to our ears. However, we had some 
fine times during our fifteen days’ stay, for 
we were entertained by the Governor-Gen- 
eral, Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the Parsee mer- 
chant prince; the American Consul, the 
English military commandant, and the 
F.F.V.’s of Bombay, until we were about 
exhausted, physically and financially. We 
also had some fine drives to the famous bur- 
ial structures known as the Towers of Si- 
lence, and to other points of interest. An 
excursion to Cashmere, where we visited 
the factories of the famous shawls and fire- 
arms, also to the world-famed Caves of Ele- 
phanta, in the harbor, were provided for 
us. 

It was on September 18 that we left Bom- 
bay, and at the early morning hour, when 
the sun-worshipers were at the water-front 
in their ceremonies. Singapore was 
reached on October 6, where we remained 
eight days, and the welcomes were full of 
earnestness. Receptions were given to us 
nearly every evening. There were some 
very interesting drives planned for us, too, 
out to the beautiful gardens, and one day 
to a jungle for a tiger hunt. The hunt 
was a good one, but not a tiger to be seen; 
however, we had a taste of hashish to fix 
our memories upon the characteristic na- 
tive enjoyment. Next we visited Batavia, 
Java; thence up the China Sea to Manila, 
arriving there on October 25, and remain- 
ing three days only in an official way; but 
our second visit, some time later, was a 
longer and a more interesting one, during 
which we were entertained by the Governor- 
Jeneral, the Archbishop, the American 
Yonsul, and many of the leading manufac- 
turers. On one evening our officers gave 
a ball, the quarter-deck being tastefully fit- 
ted up and illuminated. Just a week later 
a state ball was given to us in return, and 
with the sefioras and sefioritas, in gay. cos- 
tumes, the supper, etc., we had a very pleas- 
ant and gay night of it. 

From Manila we went to Hong Kong, 
arriving there on November 1, and remain- 
ing till the 26th, making repairs, when we 
went to Nagasaki, Japan, and there found 
the good old historic Hartford, the flagship 
of Rear-Admiral H. H. Bell. Our inde- 
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pendence of command was interrupted by 
the turbulence of affairs following the com- 
bined opposition of Satsuma and other lead- 
ing Daimios against the Tycoon, and we 
were attached to the Asiatie squadron for 
several months. We remained at Nagasaki 
from December 7 to 17, and then, in com- 
pany with the Hartford and Aroostook, 
went up through the Inland Sea to Hiogo, 
where, on January 1, 1868, we took part in 
the official opening of Osaka and Hiogo 
to the trade of the world. 

A week later we steamed across the bay 
to Osaka, but owing to a typhoon, and the 
heavy sea, it was two days later, on Janu- 
ary 11, before Admiral Bell and his aide, 
Lieutenant-Commander J. H. Reed, in the 
Admiral’s barge, with a crew of thirteen 
men (mark you, thirteen), started for 
Osaka, about six miles up the river, to con- 
fer with the American Minister temporarily 
stationed there. On attempting to cross 
the bar at the mouth of the river, over 
which the surf was breaking violently, the 
barge was capsized. Boats were lowered 
from all the war-vessels and sent to the 
rescue, but only three of the crew were 
saved. The bodies of the Admiral and of 
all the others were picked up on the beach 
by the Iroquois’ boats during the next two 
days and nights, and buried at Hiogo. 

On February 1 all foreigners were or- 
dered to leave Osaka, the city being in pos- 
session of the anti-Tycoonate party, and on 
that night the American, Prussian, Italian 
and Dutch ministers, three or four consuls, 
and the secretaries and other attachés of 
the legations, were given refuge on the Jro- 
quois. Following them came the Tycoon, 
who had escaped from his castle at Osaka, 
in disguise, and a lot of fugitive officials 
of high rank in the Tycoon’s army, also in 
disguise, fleeing, not from the wrath to 
come, but from the rebels. The Tycoon at 
onee sent word from our ship te the Mikado 
that he would abdicate, and then he and 
his officers were transferred to a Japanese 
frigate the following evening. Soon after 
the Tycoon and party left the castle, fires 
in different parts of the city were visible, 
prominent among which was the Tycoon’s 
castle, in which, it was said, mines had 
been laid to destroy it, and where there 
were several hundred wounded soldiers. The 
rebellion was caused by the declaration of 
the Tycoon to open to foreigners the ports 


of Japan. When we returned to Hiogo, on 
February 2, there was great apprehension, 
and all the foreigners had moved their ef- 
fects to the merchant vessels in the harbor, 
which sailed on the following day for safer 
ports. 

On February 4 a division of the rebel 
forces, under command of Prince Hizen, 
entered Hiogo from the southward, and they 
began an attack on the foreigners. The 
batteries of the warships were brought to 
bear on the town, and armed men were 
landed from the ships to protect the lega- 
tions. I was in command of one of the 
companies from the Iroquois, but Hizen’s 
army escaped us and disappeared in the 
mountain passes, and we returned to town. 
Our armed forces dug rifle-pits and threw 
up entrenchments around the foreign con- 
cession, working both night and day, and 
we remained on guard until the 8th, when 
assurance was given by the Mikado that 
there would be no more attacks, and then 
our armed forces withdrew, and the three 
small Japanese warships seized by an Eng- 
lish gunboat were returned. 

On February 25 our ship was sent to 
Yokohama, where we remained until July, 
to protect American: interests. On April 
7 the excitement was renewed among the 
foreign residents at Yokohama as to the 
safety of the city, the civil war still being 
carried on, and there were rumors of an 
advance on the city by the forces of both 
parties.’ Strong guards were made up from 
the marines and sailors of the American, 
French, English and Prussian warships in 
the harbor, and they were posted on all 
the approaches to Yokohama. This condi- 
tion continued for some time, and when the 
ex-Confederate ram Stonewall arrived, in 
command of Commander (later Rear-Ad- 
miral) George Brown, of the U. 8S. Navy, 
sent to deliver her to Japan, it was ordered 
that she be not transferred to the Japanese 
Government until the then existing diffi- 
culties were settled. It was not until May 
19 that the guards sent from our ship were 
withdrawn from the city. We were kept on 
this sort of duty, between Hiogo and Yo- 
kohama, until October 24, when we were 
sent to Hakodate to investigate a reported 
mutiny of Chinese on the American bark 
Cayolte, which ship had arrived at Hako- 
date under rather mysterious circumstances 
and in distress, with no one on board but 
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Chinese coolies. We found on board her 
sea-letter, clearance, etc., signed by the 
American Consul at Callao, Peru; also a 
United States flag, and an English and a 
Spanish ensign. It was learned by the 
testimony of some of the Chinese who had 
been of the crew for two or three years, 
that she had been engaged in the coolie 
trade between China and Peru, and had 
sailed under the American flag all the time; 
also that she cleared from Callao on Janu- 
ary 16, 1868, for ports in the north of Peru, 
with 48 coolies, who were to be enslaved on 
rice plantations back of Chimbote. 

On the third day out the coolies, armed 
with hatchets and spades, rushed on deck, 
and drove the mate and the watch over- 
board, lowered a boat, and then killed their 
victims while struggling in the water. Then 
returning to the Cayolte, the coolies brought 
the “watch below” on deck, and all but the 
captain, his Chinese servant, and three or 
four of the Chinese who had been of the 
crew and who had allied themselves with 
the coolies, were fastened to the anchor, 
which was then cast adrift, and carried the 
victims to the ocean’s bottom. The cap- 
tain’s life was spared on the promise that 


he would take the vessel to China, but on the 
way the ship brought up in the ice at some 
point near Kamschatka, and after being 
ice-locked a few days the captain was per- 
mitted to go ashore to get provisions, tak- 


ing his Chinese servant with him. Neither 
of them returned to the vessel, and a few 
days following the captain’s disappearance 
a gale sprang up which parted the anchor- 
chain and drove the ship out to sea. Drift- 
ing and sailing for several days, the ship 
brought up at Voleano Bay, just north of 
Hakodate, where she remained two or three 
weeks, and then was navigated to Hakodate 
by two Japanese. About $1,800 in gold and 
silver was found secreted on the ship, and 
this was turned over to Mr. Rice, the Amer- 
ican consul. 

The Jroquois had thus reached the north- 
ern limit of her cruise in Asiatic waters, 
and we had traveled 24,265 miles straight 
away from New York. We remained at 
Hakodate till November 12, 1868, and then 
went to Samsui, Formosa, to investigate 
some trouble about the coal mines. In June 
following we were ordered back to Hako- 
date by reason of the renewal of the war, 
aud we got there in the midst of fighting 
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between the Mikado’s forces and the north- 
ern party, under command of Enomotto. 
On June 21 the Mikado’s fleet, including 
the ram Stonewall, that had been turned 
over to the Japanese Government, moved 
in and attacked Enomotto’s ships and the 
fortifications and town which he had pos- 
session of. After a long engagement the 
town was captured, and two of Enomotto’s 
ships, the Zagle and Emperor, were de- 
stroyed. One of the ships of the Mikado’s 
fleet, the Don Juan, was blown up by a 
shell that entered her magazine; and Eno- 
motto, with 3,000 of his army, took posses- 
sion of Forts Kanuda and Benter, also a 
line of earthworks outside the town. On 
the following day all the foreign residents 
of Hakodate took refuge on their respective 
warships. Skirmishes and heavy firing con- 
tinued at intervals for several days, and 
then Enomotto capitulated. 

On June 23 we sailed from Hakodate for 
Hong: Kong, and on the way our ship en- 
countered a typhoon, with tempestuous seas, 
and barely escaped loss. The seas stove in 
our pivot ports and threw the steam launch 
inboard against the smokestack, breaking 
both davits, carrying away hammock net- 
tings and rail, the bridge and a broadside 
port, and made ribbons of sails and splin- 
ters of upper spars. About noon land was 
reported ahead and close aboard, which 
proved to be Cape Idzu, a high, rocky bluff, 
with the sea breaking on its face 40 or 50 
feet high. The helm was immediately put 
hard-a-starboard, and fortunately the main 
trysail at this moment parted from the bolt- 
ropes and the ship swung off. Then both 
anchors were let go, and the engines were 
kept going at full power to keep the ship 
up to her anchors and clear off the rocks 
astern. We lost foresail, fore and main top- 
gallant sails, and the fore-topmast staysail, 
with their yards, the fore storm staysail, 
and the main trysail gaff. 

We arrived at Hong Kong on September 
7, where a board of survey condemned our 
fore and main masts as unserviceable, and 
new ones were put in and other repairs 
made, including our broken rudder, when 
in dry dock, preparatory to returning home- 
ward. On October 31, the British warship 
Galatea, the Duke of Edinburgh in com- 
mand, arrived, and while our ship was fir- 
ing a salute an explosion of the 9-inch gun 
blew overboard two of our crew. The Duke, 
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hearing of the accident, paid an official visit 
to our ship and inquired very affectedly of 
our new commander, Captain Richard L. 
Law, as to their injuries. 

On November 29, 1869, the Iroquois left 
IIong Kong and proceeded on her return 
home, arriving at New York Navy Yard 
on April 15, 1870. Just before leaving 
IIlong Kong the American residents pre- 


sented the ship with a fine silk homeward- 
bound pennant, 287 feet long, the letter ac- 
companying the gift being signed by a com- 
mittee of fourteen, among the names being 
that of A. Noel Blakeman, then one of the 
business men of Hong Kong, and the pres- 
ent Recorder of the New York Command- 
ery of the Military Order of Loyal Legion 
of the United States. 


“TERRORS.” 


MY VALENTINE 


My Valentine’s a sailor fair, 

With rifts of curling yellow hair, 

Ilis eyes are like the sea, of blue; 

I’m sure they’re like the'r color—true. 
Sometimes he’s stern, and sometimes gay; 
Ashore, he whiles his time away 
At dances and the matinée. 


He’s fond of other girls, I see, 
And sometimes doesn’t notice me, 
But when he does, my heart’s aflame 
At smallest mention of my name. 
No use to try my love to smother, 
I never could love any ‘other, 
My own, my sweet; for ’m—his mother! 


—Birdie Baxter Clarke. 
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In commemorating the centennial of the 
birth of Lincoln, while many orators of the 
day may refer to the fact that he drew his 
first breath in a log cabin, few will relate 
that he drew his last upon the bed of a pri- 
vate soldier. On the night of April 14, 
1865, this soldier, who rented a hall-room in 
the rear of 516 Tenth Street, was about to 
retire, when he heard the terrible news that 
the President had been shot while attend- 
ing Ford’s Theater, directly opposite; and 
when the body bearers brought Lincoln out 
into the street, it was the soldier who rushed 
to their aid and suggested that Lincoln be 
carried to his room, which was within easy 
access. It was in this humble room that 
the great soul of Lincoln passed quietly 
into the Unknown, a few hours after dawn 
of the next day. 

Had Lincoln been conscious of the fact 
that he was to die on a soldier’s bed, no 
doubt it would have given him a satisfac- 
tion second only to that which he experi- 
enced on hearing that peace had been de- 
clared, and that the Union was preserved. 
IIe had a paternal love for the men in the 
ranks, as was evidenced by his visiting them 
informally in camp, on the battlefields, and 
in the hospitals; seeking to give them cour- 
age, extending sympathy, and expressing 
gratitude for their service, making them 
doubly proud that they had answered the 
eall of their country through the medium 
of “Father Abraham.” 

No less did he honor the brave men on 
the other side. He spoke of them often; 
and more in sorrow than in censure. Be- 
fore réviewing the Army, after the battle 
of Antietam, in company with General Mc- 
Clellan, Lincoln rode over the scene of the 


Ife was shown two trenches, 
in each of which were buried the bodies of 
nearly two hundred Unionists and Confed- 
erates, respectively. It was at a point where 
Hooker’s and Longstreet’s men clashed, los- 
ing thousands in the impact. Lincoln lis- 
tened to the history of the two long graves, 
raised his high hat, and dropping his sor- 
rowful eyes, said, as though in solemn rev- 
erie: 

“Brave men, all—and both sides Ameri- 
can.” 


recent conflict. 


In this, his centennial year, many plans 
are suggested to perpetuate his memory, in 
forms that will impress his greatness on the 


minds of all beholders of the same. But 
it is doubtful if any -of these memorials 
‘an convey the sentiment which is to be 
experienced on a visit to Arlington, where 
the old home of Robert E. Lee is adjacent 
to the classical Temple of Fame which bears 
on one of its pillars the name LiNcoLn; 
where sailor and soldier who fought for the 
Union sleep not far away from the graves 
of many who were against them; where 
the sons of these old enemies sleep side 
by side, after having fought side by side 
under one flag, for this, which was not, un- 
til the Spanish War, a truly United Coun- 
try. 

It is here the spirit of Lincoln seems to 
tenderly linger, and again his words come 


to us with the sound of a prophecy fulfilled: 

“We must not be enemies. Though passion 
may have strained, it must not break our bands 
of affection. The mystic chords of Memory, 
stretching from every battlefield, and patriot 
grave, to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union, when again touched, as -surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our na- 
ture.” 





At the Fifth National Encampment, United 
Spanish War Veterans, the following resolutions 
were adopted by unanimous and rising vote: 

“Resolved, That upon the return of the Na- 
tion’s Fleet, which is scheduled to arrive in 
February, 1909, in furtherance of the message 
of God Speed conveyed by our Organization at 
large on its departure, the National Flag shall 
be displayed by all United Spanish War Vete- 
rans, and that all of our comrades shall use 
their influence to the end that the people of our 
Country shall join with us in this display, as a 
token of Welcome Home to the officers and 
men of the Fleet.” 

“Resolved, That on the 12th of February, 
1909, all camps of United Spanish War Vete- 
rans shall hold or participate in appropriate 
services in commemoration of the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 


Concurrent Resolution of the Senate and As- 
sembly, Proposing an amendment to section nine 
of article five of the constitution, relating to 
civil service appointments and promotions. 


Section 1. Resolved (if the Assembly con- 
cur), That section nine of article five of the 
constitution be amended to read as follows: 

“Section 9. Appointments -nd promotions in 
the civil service of the state, and of all the civil 
divisions thereof, including cities and villages, 
shall be made according to merit and fitness to 
be ascertained, so far as practicable, by exami- 
nations, which, so far as practicable, shall be 
competitive ; provided, however, that honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors from the army 
and navy of the United States in the late civil 
war, who are citizens and residents of this state, 
shall be entitled to preference in appointment 
and promotion, without regard to their standing 
on any list from which such appointment or 
promotion may be made; and provided that hon- 
orably discharged soldiers, sailors and marines 
from the army and navy of the United States 
who served during the late war with Spain, the 
Incidental Insurrection in the Philippines, or 
the Boxer Uprising in China, prior to July 4th, 
1902, and who are citizens, and shall have been 


residents of this state for a period of five years 
prior to their making application for said ex- 
amination, shall receive an additional ten po‘nts 
on their rating, after they shall have been 
placed on any eligible list for appointment or 
promotion. Laws shall be made to provide for 
the enforcement of this section.” 

Section 2. Resolved, That the foregoing 
amendment be referred to the legislature to be 
chosen at the next general election of Senators, 
and that, in conformity to section one article 
fourteen of the constitution, it be published for 
three months previous to the time of making 
such choice. 


The foregoing is a bill which Judge-Advocate 
Watson and Department Commander Simmons 
of New York are submitting to the Governor 
and the Legislature of New York State. It 
is a good bill, and should be passed unanimously 
by the Legislature. That patriotic spirit which 
prompts a man to offer his life for his country 
in time of war deserves even greater reward 
than a ten-point advance in rating, and, unless 
we are very much mistaken, those who stood 
on the side lines and cheered our men as they 
marched off to the transport and the camp in 
1898 will not hesitate in meting out this small 
measure of justice to the soldiers and sailors 
who returned. Those departments of industry 
which are conducted by the Nation and the 
State should employ the men who offer their 
all to the Nation and State when men are 
needed. Those men didn’t do it as soldiers or 
sailors, but as American citizens, and in what- 
ever line of employment they may be put, they 
will do their work well, and as civilians. Their 
soldiering and their sailoring ended with their 
honorable discharge, but the value they ren- 
dered to the Nation will be in evidence as long 
as the Nation lasts. 


If comrades out of employment will call on 
or address Comrade W. D. Tucker, 150 Nassau 
St., New York, (ARMy AND Navy LIFE office), 
he will put them in the way of doing pleasant 
aud profitable work, offering opportunity for the 
making of from $10 to $40 weekly. 
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Republics are notoriously ungrateful. This is 
»the people’s fault, however, and proper organi- 
tation and publicity are necessary in order to 
bring about a change. When the guns were 
booming, and only our Army and Navy and our 
brave volunteers stood between the homes and 
industries of the people and the steel and lead 
of Spain, “Bill” Hanrahan stood in the lime- 
light. Hanrahan enlisted in the Marine Corps 
in 1897; he was blown up on the Maine in 1898; 
he enlisted in the Army in 1899; he was in the 
Boxer troubles shortly after, and was the first 

kman over the wall at Tien-Tsin in 1902. Under 
the walls of Pekin he rescued Col. Regan from 
"the jaws of death, and did numerous other 
ideeds of valor, for which he received honorable 
mention in dispatches. Hanrahan died in a 
‘Newark (N. J.) hospital on December 11 last, 
and was destined for a pauper’s grave, but the 
fact of his death came to the ears of some of 
his old comrades in Boston who got the body, 
qand with a true and keen appreciation of what 
“Bill” Hanrahan had done for his country, 
tasked Colonel Wood, of the Charlestown Navy 
HYard, for a firing party. Colonel Wood was 
willing, but red tape interfered. Vice-Com- 
mander Richard Flynn, however, was deter- 
tmined that the burial should be had with ap- 
propriate military honors, and he arranged for 
a detail from Fort Banks, under Sergeant Thos. 
Sheren, which fired a volley over the grave as 
the coffin was lowered in the Mt. Hope Ceme- 
“tery. 
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“THE MACHINE YOU 
WILL EVENTUALLY BUY” 


Good enough for me 
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GU-GU GRANDISSIMO E. M. HUTCHINSON. 


All comrades, members in good standing of 
any camp in the Department of New York, who 
have taken the initiation in the Military Order 
of the Serpent, will please send their name and 
address to W. D. Tucker, ARMY AND Navy 
Lire, New York City. These comrades are eli- 
gible to membership in the Grand Lair, which 
is being formed in New York. We are desirous 
of getting in touch with all members of the de- 
gree, that we may call a meeting soon, to or- 
ganize a degree team that will put on the work 
when’ the charter has been granted by the Su- 
preme Lair. 


The Editor of this Department has attended 


the installation of officers of the following 
camps up to the time of going to press: Glou- 
chester, Phillips, Schley, Naval, Barry, Guy V. 
Henry, Hubbell No. 4, Manhattan. All the of- 
ficers were installed by Department Com- 
mander Simmons, or members of his staff, ex- 
cept Hubbell No. 4, which was installed by Ad- 
jutant-General Henry H. Saunders, of National 
headquarters. 


Grand Lairs of the M. O. S. have been insti- 
tuted in California and Rhode Island. Verily 
the virus is spreading. 


Permanent quarters for the William Lewis 
Camp No. 2 have been secured with the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Light Infantry. Although the Camp is 
but six months old it has an enrollment of 
nearly 100 members. At the last meeting Major 
G. A. Eberly, Second Regiment, N. N. G., and 
Col. John G. Maher were mustered in. 


All comrades who served with the United 
States forces during the China Relief Expedi- 
tion of 1900 are earnestly requested to send 
their names and addresses to Comrade F.. C. 
Madden, Guy V. Henry Camp No. 38, Depart- 


ment of New York, U. S. W. V., 
125th Street, New York City. 


546 West 


All eomrades who served in the hospital with 
Fred R. Nugent, late private, Hospital Corps 
U. S. A., at Manila, P. I., 1898, are requested 
to send their names to Comrade B. A. Forsterer, 
Commander Joseph McCourt Camp No. 13, De- 
partment of California, U. S. W. V., 2165 Shat- 
tuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. This request cov- 
ers a matter of the utmost importance. 


Comrades entitled to the pay from the State 
of New York for the time they served between 
enrollment and muster in appear to not under- 
stand the mode of addressing communications, 
so they may obtain this pay. The following is 
a copy of letter that should be sent: 


Adjutant General, 8S. N. Y., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Sir :—I have the honor to make application 
for Spanish War refund pay. I having served 
cc sit CS 34.50 Regiment, N. Y. 
Vols. from May... .1898, to 


time of muster in. Respectfully, 


The date of the annual athletic games of 
Manhattan Borough Council has been changed. 
These games will be held in the Twenty-second 
Regiment Armory on Saturday evening, March 
6th. 


January was a very strenuous month for the 
manager of this department. Almost every night 
one to three camps were visited. We wish to 
thank Department Commander Simmons and 
the Comrades of his Staff and all the Comrades 
and ladies of Greater New York for the many 
kindnesses and most efficient help given in pla- 
cing ARMY AND Navy LIFE before the Com- 
rades. 


A Grand Lair of the Military Order of the 
Serpent is being formed in New York State by 
Most Impudent Supreme Keeper of the Hasik, 
W. D. Tucker. All U. S. W. V. camps in that 
State desirous of forming subordinate Orders 
will please communicate with W. D. Tucker, 
care ARMY AND Navy LIFE, 150 Nassau Street. 


After the instalment of officers at Admiral 
Schley Camp No. 16 in Brooklyn, on January 
4, there was formed an Admiral Schley Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, U. S. W. V. Officers were installed 
by Past Supreme President Mrs. Mary BH. Ged- 
ney, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Charles R. Miller, of Cleveland, former Can- 
tonian, and Past Commander Spanish War 
Veterans, has President Roosevelt’s promise that 
he would urge legislation to equip 500 camps of 
the veterans with Mauser rifles, now going out 
of use in the regular Army, says a Washington 
dispatch. 
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NoGrit 


In new patent tin 
keeps the dirt out 
and the Flavor in 


Commander-in-Chief Newton has made the 
following appointments of aides-de-camp: New 
York, Wm. H. Johnson of Brooktyn; Nevada, 
DD. L. Dickerson, Governor of Nevada, Carson 
City; North Carolina, Stephen O. Smith, Ashe- 
ville; Alaska, Bernard Goss Fairbanks; Hawaii, 
George A. Seyde, Honolulu; California, J. W. 
F. Diss; Kentucky, Ernest Bell, Frankfort; 
Massachusetts, J. Alfred Welch, Taunton; 
Utah, F. H. Crager, Salt Lake City. 


The Comrades of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts are looking forward to a large Depart- 
ment encampment at Springfield, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 2l"and 22. This will be the largest and 
most interesting Department convention which 
has been held since its inception. Plans are be- 
ing made for entire camps to attend in a body. 
A large delegation is going from George J. 
Whitten Camp No. 1, and the delegates are to 
be heard with the following yell, composed by 
Comrade James Otis Leman, Past Assistant In- 
spector General: 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Hiss, Boom, Bah, 

Flynn, Flynn. 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Are we in it? 

Yes, we are. 

Whitten, Whitten, 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Tiger! 


During his Southern tour Commander-in- 
Chief Newton was deeply impressed by the 
splendid devotion to the Cause being shown by 
the officers and comrades of the departments 
and camps which were visited, and received on 
all sides the greatest possible encouragement 
and inspiration in the work which he is en- 
deavoring to do for the Organization. 


Department Commander Maurice Simmons, 
New York, calls attention to the decision ren- 
dered by Judge Crane, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, holding that a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War waives his right to a 
stated hearing, and a right to review by the 
higher courts after removal from public employ- 
ment, unless at or before time of his removal he 
submits to the removing official proof that he is 
such veteran. The opinion of the Court, in 
part, states: “The statute is a reward for hon- 
orable service, and if the employee has not pride 
enough in that service to declare it at any and 
every opportune moment, he does not deserve 
the reward.” Commander Simmons advises 
cach Uomrade of the U. S. W. V. employed in 
the public service (1) to file forthwith in the 
Department in which he is employed a record 
of his honorable discharge, and (2) immediately 
upon learning that his removal is in contempla- 
tion to present his honorable discharge to the 
official in his department vested with the power 
of removal, and to claim his privilege clearly 
and expressly. 
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THANKSGIVING IN ALASKA. 
The Twenty-second is thankful! Tho’, 
All the reasons why 
Don’t show up quite as white and nice 
As cream on apple pie. 


We're thankful we're alive (some of us), 
And thankful we were born, 

But we’re more’n doubly thankful 
That six whole months have gone. 


The fellows at St. Michaels— 
I know just how they feel, 
A-sittin’ by their red-hot stoves 
And passin’ up the deal. 


Across at Nome it’s just as bad, 
With the ice ’bout two miles deep, 
They are tuckin’ in their wolfskin robes 
For a long old Arctic sleep. 


Those fellows up the river, 
At Egbert and Fort “Gib,” 

Are passing ‘round their moose pot-pie 
And slicing off the rib. 


They’re thankful that the “skeeta” went, 
And the black-gnat—that’s the pest, 

And they’re thankful that the Q. M. 
Has given t'e boys a rest. 


Oh! I guess we’re good and thankful 
That the winter’s come along, 

There’s time for paper reading 
And a singin’ of a song. 


And I guess we all are thankful 
For just what all we’ve got, 

But when they take us from this clime, 
Just send us where it’s hot. 


‘Course this crowd may all be thankful 
For their turkey and their beer, 
But I ain’t heard no one shouting 
They was thankful they was here. 
E. W. Terry. 
Fort Lenord, Alaska, Thanksgiving, 1908. 


At Sydney the Fleet rifle team won from a 
team of the National Rifle Association and the 
Metropolitan Association, scoring 1,884 points 
against 1,775 made by the Sydney team. The 
members of the defeated team said that the 
score of the Fleet team could not be surpassed 
by any team of twenty men selected from all 
Australia. The highest score was made by 
Midshipman Roy L. C. Stover, of the Kear- 
sarge, who made 102 out of a possible 105 
points. 


Carelessness on some one’s part caused the 
transposition of a line on page 18 of our Janu- 
ary issue. The “Civil and Industrial Branch” 
in the 29th line of the page should be in the 
right-hand column, and the “Hzecutive and 
Military Branch” should be in the left-hand 
column. 
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W. H., of the U. S. S. Kearsarge, writes that 
during the battleship cruise he has noticed 
“many forms of saluting of colors by enlisted 
men, on ship and on shore. Some stand un- 
covered from the time the colors leave the rail 
until they reach the peak, others wait until the 
music stops before they cover. Some think to 
have their hand to cap is sufficient.” We all 
know that to stand at attention, on board ship, 
from “sound off” until the last notes of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” when the hand salute 
is given, is the proper manner of saluting the 
raising of the flag, but there seems to be no hard- 
and-fast rule for shore observance. Why not 
respect the raising of a national flag on shore 
just the same as is done on board ship? 


Among the many opportunities for coming 
in contact with the different classes of men and 
boys, few are better than those afforded at the 
various recruiting stations of the country, espe- 
cially at the Marine Recruiting Station in the 
City of New York, where in the course of a 
day many people of different nationalities pre- 
sent themselves for enlistment. 

A glance at the daily stream of applicants 
quickly convinces one that here all classes of 
men and boys gather, some fairly well to do, 
and others who by their appearance look to 
“be up against it.” 

About a month ago, a young man upon being 
measured for his height, was found to be three 
inches under the minimum, and he was re- 
peatedly told that we could not enlist him. 

“Why won’t you take me?” he asked. 

“Well, sonny, you are three inches too short; 
better wait a few years and try again.” 

“Can’t you stretch me?” (in a serious tone 
of voice). 

“See here, lad, you might try Professor Mul- 
doon’s farm for awhile. We are not running 
a gymnasium to increase people’s height. 

But the way this lad “hung around” made it 
plain that he wanted to be stretched, and after 
considerable explaining to him, he at last de- 
cided to make his exit, and even when he 
reached the street the desire to be “stretched” 
had not left him, for he was seen to be looking 
up anxiously towards the window, where it 
must have slowly dawned upon him that he 
could not make us “stretch” him, and he dis- 
appeared with a hesitating walk down the 
street. 


He was more unfortunate than his other 
short friend, who happened along a few days 
later, and measured sixty-four and one-half 
inches, just one-half inch under the minimum. 

“Well, if you can successfully pass the Sur- 
geon, we can have your shortage in height 
waived by the Department.” (Twenty minutes 
later, passed O. K. by Surgeon.) 

“Sergeant?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Send a telegram to Headquarters right away; 
requesting authority to waive one-half inch in 
height.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Ten A. M. telegram sent. 
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p The original and genuine Chartreuse has al- 
p ways been and still is made by the Carthusian 
b Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their ex- 
pulsion from France, have been located at Tar- 
ragona, Spain; and, although the old labels and 
insignia originated by the Monks have been ad- 
judged by the Federal Courts of this country to 4 
be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays ® 
” known as “Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 
v | 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
iV Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., } 
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WHO GOES THERE! j 2S. 


LISTERATED PEPSIN GUM = 


STANDS GUARD IN THE 
MOUTH AGAINST GERMS 
ENTERING THE SYSTEM 


IT GUARANTEES WHITE TEETH, 
CLEAN BREATH AND IS DELICIOUS 


The Soldier or Sailor Can Have No 
Better Company on Land or Sea 


THAN 


Listerated Pepsin Gum 
NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT—NOTHING ELSE JUST AS 600D 
IT CHARMS THE CHEWER 
SUGAR-COATED OR IN SLAB FORM 


FIVE CENTS eal $ » Be sure to ask 


for the ‘‘Pro-phy-lac- 

tic.” Getit in its yellow 

box. Interesting literature free. 

For Sale at Army and Navy Stores Any brush sent postpaid on receipt of 
price if your dealer will not supply. 


COMMON SENSE GUM CO., NEWPORT, R. I. Florence Manufacturing Co. 


186 Pine St. - Florence, Mass., U.S.A. 





Always mention ArMy AND Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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Five P. M., same afternoon, “Sergeant, has 
an answer to that telegram arrived yet?” 

“No, sir.” 

Following afternoon, 3.30 P. M. ‘“What’s 
that, Sergeant? No answer from Headquar- 
ters yet?” 

“No, sir; telegraph operators are on strike, 
though we ought to receive a reply to-day.” 

“Sergeant, measure that man again.” 

“Yes, sir; step over here, lad. Great Scott, 
sir, he is sixty-five inches!” 

“Send him over to the Navy Yard immedi- 
ately or he will surely overgrow the maximum 
before an answer to that blamed telegram ar- 
rives.” 


“IT want to enlist.” 

“You do, eh? Well, you look very light for 
a lad of your size. However, looks are de- 
ceiving; step on the scales and we will see 
what you weigh. One hundred and thirty-five 
pounds? All right, lad, take a seat over there 
and wait until the Surgeon arrives.” 

(Twenty minutes later rejected by the Sur- 
geon for being twenty-five pounds under 
weight). 

“Gee whiz! I didn’t think you were going to 
weigh me without my clothes on.” At the same 
time advancing towards his coat, he pulled out 
two fair-sized pieces of lead. In about two 
minutes he had dressed and disappeared 
through the door, leaving his heavy burden 
behind him. Loss—One man for Uncle Sam. 


Profit—About four good fishing sinkers for the 
Sergeant. 


“Hello, Serg.!” And in jumps a middle-aged 
man with one arm. 

“Good-day, sir; what can I do for you?” 

“Well, you shee,’ I want to enlist, and I 
musht git in.” 

“Sorry sir, you are on the wrong train this 
time; you ought to know that you cannot en- 
list- with only one arm.” 

“What's that? Nothin’ doin’, eh? Well, here's 
my gate money” (at the same time pulling a 
twenty-dollar bill from his pocket) ; “if I don’t 
git in this way I’ll have to make it through my 
Congressman.” 

The way he left the office led me to believe 
that he would see his political friend in about 
two minutes. 


“How’s chances to go around the Horn with 
the Fleet?” asked a young man. 

“Well, if you pass the examination, you may 
go or you may not, for it’s uncertain. You 
know that everybody cannot go.” 

“You see, it’s this way with me. I have a 
rich uncle living out in California, and I would 
like to go around with the Fleet, and be dis- 
charged when I reach San Francisco, and then 
I could get a good job from him.” 

“Say, look here, man, do you think Uncle 
Sam is running free excursions? If you want 
to enlist you must stay four years.” 

“Four years too long for me. Good-day, 
gents.” 
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“Want any good men to-day?” 

“Sure thing; come inside and let us look you 
over.” 

“When were you born?” 

“May 20, 1891.” 

“Too young, my boy: you are only seventeen, 
and if you want to enlist as a private you must 
be at least nineteen.” 

“Can’t you make me nineteen? You see, I am 
anxious to join the service.” 

“Sorry, my boy, but it’s impossible. Conie 
around when you are nineteen.” 

And he left, feeling somewhat downhearted. 
Next day he appeared at one of the other sta- 
tions further uptown, and he was two years 
older. 

“Were you not down at the other office yes- 
terday ?”’ 

“708.” 

“Well, did I not tell you that you were too 
young to enlist?” 

“Yes, but I made a mistake in the date yes- 
terday. You see, I am sure that I was born 
in 1889, but I don’t remember the day of the 
month.” 

“That’s strange; you ought to know the date 
of the month.” 

“Yes, I was there all right, but there was no 
calendar handy.” 


Heavy steps coming up the stairs, and a man 
enters whose appearance marked him as a strong 
candidate for “Oslerism.” 

“Are you enlisting men to-day?” 

“Yes, sir; though you look pretty old. How 
old are you?” 

“Thirty-three.” 

Bang! the old J'uscarora which has decorated 
the wall for years fired off a “six-pounder.” 
The clock struck thirteen, and Minnie, the old 
“Tabby,” who is on her “third hitch,’’ emitted 
a weird meow and passed away in a “sweet 
repose.”” When silence reigned, the prospective 
recruit had disappeared, and the entire recruit- 
ing party was suffering from indigestion. 


And so they come and go. Visitors are con- 
stantly dropping in, mostly discharged or re- 
tired men, who catch a glimpse of the flag, 
which attracts many people. “Just dropped in 
to see you,” is the usual expression, and after 
relating a few of their former experiences, they 
proceed on their way. Occasionally a few 
longshoremen who are finishing up their spree 
find their way into the office and appear quite 
patriotic, and loudly make known that they 
wish to enlist. “Come around to-morrow!” is 
the advice generally given them, but once “out 
of sight out of mind.” Occasionally a “tramp” 
or “hobo,” as he is commonly called, drops in 
and gives you the “glad hand,” but before de- 
parting generally makes some kind of a “touch,” 
a warm meal or the price of a drink. But the 
average young man who is sincere in his inten- 
tions of enlisting takes an interest in all that 
goes on around him, and from the expression 
on his face it seems that he is anxiously await- 
ing whatever Uncle Sam has in store for him. 
C. A. Voss, Sergt. U. 8S. M. C. 
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Pw can be 
realized. 


O MATTER what 

= position you now hold 

- y) — if you are poorly paid 

— if there is no prospect 

for anything better—the American School o 
Correspondence can help you. 

We make the way easy for the ambitious, 
earnest man. 

A better position is walting for you—more 
pay, shorter hours—cleaner and more congenial 
work, authority—just what you have been look- 
ing forward to and dreaming about. 

Are you preparing for this advance? SpeciaL 
Traininc Witt Count Tren. Your hours o 
“lamp study’’ will be rewarded. 

The American School’s Home Study Courses 
are just what you need, Bright, pleasant, inter- 
esting studies that will rest you after a hard day’s 
work. The lessons are not long enough to tire. 
They are written by men who understand your 
condition and know just how to help you better it. 

Put your ‘*X’’ before the position for which 
you wish to qualify. Do it to-day, with the de- 
termination to make every spare moment count 
until your dreams of a brighter and better future 


have been realized. We help men help themselves. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence: 


Please send me free Bulletin of engineering information 
and advise me how I can qualify for position marked ‘*X.’ 


.«- Telephone En 


; r 
-- east entilating Engr. 


ee 

.. Hydraulic Engineer 

..+- Textile Boss 

“"Booet Metel Pattern Braftomen 
a Preparatory Course 
eee ry Engineer 
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LAW or WAR 


BETWEEN BELLIGERENTS | 


BY PERCY BORDWELL 
PROFESSOR OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


One Volume. Cloth. $3.50 Net | 


Bordwell’s Law of War is a thorough his- 
torical and analytical treatment of the sub- 
ject. It shows not only how changes have 
come about in war practice, the historical 
position of the great congresses and confer- 
ences, but the questions arising in late wars 
as well. 

Particular emphasis is laid upon the mili- 
tary as distinguished from the civil side of 
the laws of war. Especially useful to offi- 
cers of the army and navy. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 
EVER PUBLISHED! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


By Captain James A. Moss, 
24th U. S. Infantry. 

Second (REVISED) Edition 
(Consisting of Manual proper and Supplement) 
The first edition lasted 
just four months! 

A simple, handy compilation of 
“customs of the service” and other | 


matters of a practical, worth-knowing 
nature. 


General Agent: The U.S. Ca ournal, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. “vs . 


Agent ge Falagion: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. 


Price $1.50 net (postage est | 
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Courtesy of “The Craftsman” 


“AFTER THE BATTLE”: EMILE ANTOINE BOURDELLE, SCULPTOR. 





